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I 


BECAUSE, without any extravagant hopes, I believe that his proposal 
to give Ireland self-government is the best method of dealing with 
the Irish difficulty. 

Because other methods of dealing with this difficulty have been 
tried for a century and have failed. 

Because the objections to Home Rule in Ireland are largely 
objections to Irish democracy rather than to Irish self-government. 

Because Irish factions will find a modus vivendi, if left to them- 
selves, which they will not find so long as one of them believes that 
it can rely on the support of the English Government. 

Because, to use words which are not my own, if a crime is com- 
mitted in the streets of Liverpool or Birmingham, it is a crime against 
the people of those towns, against their magistrates, their police: 
against the laws they have helped to make, and the Government 
they have placed in power; whereas a crime committed in the 
streets of Dublin or of Cork is a crime against an alien Government ; 
and because till this feeling is changed no good can be done in 
Ireland. 
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Because I believe that, whatever Government is in power, self- 
government, under whatever name, must sooner or later be given to 
Ireland ; and because it is right that the statesmen who have advocated 
that self-government should be the statesmen to carry it into effect. 

Because until the Irish difficulty is settled the time of Parliament 
will be occupied by Ireland to the hindrance of other business. 

Because Mr. Gladstone is still the head and representative of the 
Liberal party ; and because it is that party which has originated 
recent reforms, and has compelled their adoption. 

Because Temperance reforms belong to the Liberal rather than to 
the Conservati re party. 

Because the Finance of the present Government, both in imperial 
and local matters, has been unsatisfactory. 

Because the present Government have shown a decided leaning 
towards Protection. 

’ Because the present Government and the late House of Commons 
have taken up a hostile attitude towards the London Government 
which they themselves created. 

Because it is the Liberal party which pledges itself to carry self- 
government into our villages. 

Finally, because, whilst. each party is obliged in turn to take up 
and prosecute democratic reforms, it is better that the execution of 
those reforms should be in the hands of men who believe in them 
and who originate them, than in the hands of those who resist them 


as long as they can. 
T. H. Farrer. 


II 


An invitation to give my reasons for supporting the Liberal cause 
at the present election can hardly be intended to elicit a general con- 
fession of political faith. The grounds on which the Liberal party 
as a whole support their views are the same as they have always 
been, and cannot require any lengthened or special explanation. A 
Liberal of many years’ standing is not likely suddenly to change his 
views and to throw in his lot with Conservatives, It is the Irish 
question alone, I suppose, which can in any way affect his position. 
On that particular point I claim to be a Home Ruler of much longer 
standing than Mr. Gladstone. Long before that great statesman had 
arrived at the conclusion that there was but one practical solution to 
Irish difficulties, and that the public opinion of England was ripe for 
a declaration of that solution, I had been led to believe that reason 
and justice alike demanded its adoption. A somewhat careful study 
of history had led me to the conclusion that for some reason or other 
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Englishmen were ill adapted to the government of any country except 
their own, unless indeed they were allowed to occupy the position of 
a dominant race. Singularly able they have proved themselves to be 
when occupying that position, and singularly able in the government 
of their own country ; yet very strangely, as soon as they have been 
called upon to attempt to carry out that higher form of government 
which consists in the sympathetic development of the powers and 
aspirations of the people governed, they have signally failed. It 
appears to me no exaggeration to say that England is at the present 
time possessed of a wide-spread Colonial Empire only because she 
has had sufficient wisdom to recognise this fact and entirely give 
up the attempt to govern her colonies. Now Ireland is far more 
difficult to govern than an ordinary colony. Englishmen are 
singularly unable to understand the Irish race; the characters of 
the two people seem entirely incompatible ; qualities which might 
probably produce fine results, but which when misused are no 
doubt dangerous, are regarded from their bad side only with a 
somewhat contemptuous dislike; and the steady law-loving Eng- 
lishman expects, and expects in vain, to find the same direct, sober, 
and matter-of-fact characteristics as he himself possesses, in an 
excitable, nervous, imaginative, and enthusiastic people whom he is 
called upon to govern. To this incompatibility of temperament 
there is to be added the effect of centuries of ruthless misgovern- 
ment, However much at the present time Englishmen may desire 
to rule Ireland well, it is impossible to ignore the terrible facts of 
earlier history. If it were now a question of ruling Ireland as a con- 
quered country, of enforcing by strength and determination a good 
and benevolent but despotic form of government, Englishmen might 
be trusted to do it well. But obviously that is not the question. 
Things have gone too far for a resumption of that position. No man 
can for an instant suppose that the people of England, to whatever 
party they belong, would suffer such a government to be attempted. 
All parties are agreed on the necessity of a liberal and benevolent 
government for Ireland. With the party at present in power, this 
liberality and benevolence assumes, as has been usual in the whole 
course of English history, the form of a desire to give to Ireland the 
same government which England possesses. Beyond that its ima- 
gination appears unable to go. 

Considering the differences of the countries, as might be expected, 
the attempt has proved impossible ; and the effect has been a hybrid 
rule of English liberties which the Irish do not desire, and exceptional 
restraints which the Irish resent. Under these circumstances, with, 
as I hold, a proved incapacity on the part of England to give proper 
effect to its benevolent intentions, it seems only reasonable that the 
same line of conduct would be pursued as has proved successful in the 
somewhat similar circumstances of our colonies, and that the Irish 
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would be allowed to govern themselves. These are very briefly the 
reasons why Iam a Home Ruler. 

Obviously there are enormous practical difficulties in so great a 
change as is contemplated bya measure of Home Rule. When a 
bill is before us we shall be bound to discuss the details with extreme 
care, and for all that I know it may be our duty subsequently as 
practical politicians to oppose the suggested measure. But before 
that stage can be reached it is necessary that the principle of Home 
Rule should be accepted, and the only hope of this lies in the success 
of the party of which Mr. Gladstone is the head. He is the only 
minister from whom any arrangement based upon that principle is 
to be expected. The offers of the other parties, even the extremest 
offers, reach no further than the establishment of the same govern- 
ment in the two countries. As I regard this as both injudicious and 
impracticable, I have naturally given my vote to Mr. Gladstone. 

That there is a section of the inhabitants of Ulster differing from 
the rest of Ireland and holding to English methods does not appear 
to me a sufficient objection to prevent the carrying out of an act at 
once wise and just. Believing strongly in the vigour and energy of the 
Ulster Protestants, I cannot persuade myself that they will lose their 
fair share of influence in any new arrangement adopted ; nor when I 
consider the position of Ireland, the advantages which it derives from 
its connection with Great Britain, and the close geographical conti- 
guity of the islands, can I believe that there is any real danger of 
that separation with which we are so often threatened. 

I have a further reason for voting with the Liberals. The address 
put into my hands here by the Government candidate lays claim to 
the completion by the existing Government of a number of excellent 
measures. I find in that long list nearly everything which the Liberal 
party has for years beendemanding. Of course these measures have 
not been carried out with the completeness which a Liberal might 
desire. A Conservative Government under heavy pressure appears to 
be so squeezable, that a man of a somewhat cynical mind might be 
well satisfied to see his objects gradually brought to completion 
without any responsibility on his part. But this is rather a degrada- 
tion of politics ; it is a little like the Liberal voter being carried to 
the poll in the wealthy Conservative’s carriage. It is more consi:- 
tent with honourable political warfare, and better for the morality 
of the people, that that party which really sets on foot a reform 
should be responsible for carrying it out. Were the Irish question 
therefore entirely out of the way, I should still prefer to give my 
vote for that statesman who is acting openly under Liberal colours, 
rather than to those who in the. present complication of politics 
carry Liberal measures in a somewhat garbled form under pretence 
of Conservatism. 





J. Franck Bricut. 
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Hil 


I am a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, because I think it is the duty 
of every man, more especially of every educated man, to have a 
political creed and act upon it. I must, therefore, be either a Conser- 
vative, or a Dissentient Liberal, or a Liberal of the party led by Mr. 
Gladstone. I prefer the last. 

I am not one of those who deny that a man may dissent from 
the policy of Home Rule and be a Liberal still. Of the Dissentient 
Liberals, I think that some are true Liberals whilst some are not. 
Moreover, I think that a Liberal who disapproves of Home Rule may 
justify his support of the Conservative leader even in matters where 
as a Liberal he disagrees with his policy on many questions. He may 
honestly come to the conclusion that what he calls ‘the integrity of 
the Empire’ is of more importance than carrying out a Liberal 
policy. 

I think, therefore, that a follower of Mr. Gladstone must justify 
his Home Rule policy as well as his Liberalism. 

As to Home Rule my firm belief is that what Lord Salisbury and 
his party really mean by union is subjection. We see an illustration 
of this every day in the argument used in the press and on the 
platform, that in deciding the question of Home Rule the opinion of 
the majority in Great Britain ought to prevail—in other words, that 
the opinion in Ireland ought to be excluded. Ireland can never be 
well governed in this spirit. 

It requires a very strong case to justify us in trying to keep 
Ireland in a state of subjection. The case it is attempted to make 
out is ‘danger to the integrity of the Empire.’ This is vague; but 
whatever may be meant, I believe that with the safeguards proposed 
the danger has no existence. 

It is said that the Irish will use the power conceded to them to 
force a separation. If they attempt to do so we must, as we can 
easily, disable them. If it is certain that they would do so, why did 
Lord Salisbury bring in a bill to confer greater powers upon the Irish 
people in the management of their own affairs? It seems to me 
impossible any longer to use this argument. 

It is also said that the majority in Ireland will use their power to 
suppress the minority. Again, I say such an assertion is wholly in- 
consistent with any extension whatever of the power of the people 
such as Lord Salisbury proposed. 

So much for Home Rule. As for the simple question of Liberalism 
versus Conservatism, if Conservatism meant what it used to mean 
I should not need to argue the question. The old question between 
progress and standing still has been threshed out often enough 
already. 
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But Conservatism does now mean progress of a certain kind. I 
see every day Conservative placards with ‘ Progress’ in large letters 
blazoned on them : and under a Conservative government during the 
last six years we have undoubtedly progressed. We have disesta- 
blished Quarter Sessions, and have established Free Education. It 
would have been very difficult for a Liberal government to carry 
either of these measures, as they would have been bitterly opposed by 
the Conservatives. 

Though, however, it may be questionable whether a Liberal 
Government could progress much faster than a Conservative Govern- 
ment, still I think both the measures I have alluded to have suffered 
considerably by having received their form and shape from Conserva- 
tive hands. But more than this, if I supported a Conservative 
Government, I know I should be acting with those who do not 
believe in the reforms they themselves propose. No one can have 

‘lived amongst Conservatives, and have read Conservative newspapers, 
without feeling that the supporters of Lord Salisbury almost to a 
man thoroughly disliked both county councils and free education, 
and that they only voted for them in obedience to a chief who is 
prudent enough to know when concession is inevitable. It would be 
simply impossible for a man of my views to act with such a party. 
I earnestly believe in the wisdom of these and other reforms which 
are advocated by the Liberal party, and though it is: not unlikely 
that in time every one of these reforms may be forced upon a 
Conservative Government, yet I do not see how an honest man 
who cordially approves of these measures can do otherwise than avow 
his approval, and press constantly for their adoption, not on grounds 
of necessity or prudence, but on grounds of justice, and this appears 
to me necessarily to place him in the ranks of the Liberal party. 


W. Marksy. 





IV 


I gave my vote to a supporter of Mr. Gladstone for reasons which 
seem to me so cogent and so unanswerable from the standpoint of 
Liberalism, that it is a constant source of wonder to me that so many 
of my scientific friends, who, years ago, were advanced Liberals, are 
now found among the supporters of a Conservative Government. I 
will endeavour to state, as briefly as possible, what these reasons are. 

Mr. Gladstone hasrecently informed us that for many years past he 
has become more and more convinced that liberty is a good thing in 
itself, quite irrespective of the good or evil results we may hope or 
expect that it will produce. This was the teaching of John Stuart 
Mill and other pioneers of progress, and it has always seemed to me 
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‘that it constitutes the fundamental principle of true Liberalism. 
Believing, then, in this great principle of individual and social liberty 
in all matters that do not injuriously affect the well-being or the 
liberty of others, I feel bound to advocate the removal of all legal 
‘restrictions which cannot be shown to be essential to a well-ordered 
social state ; and especially to favour the grant of full powers of self- 
government in local matters to the successive grades of organised 
communities which make up the United Kingdom, such as parishes, 
towns, counties, and nationalities. 

Coming to the special case of Ireland, I believe that the in- 
fallible and only test of good government is general contentment 
combined with physical well-being. The people of Ireland are now, 
and have always been, discontented with our government of their 
country, a government which has never, till recently, even pretended 
to be for the good of the Irish. I believe that the only way to 
satisfy their just and proper desire for self-government, and to blot 
out the memory of centuries of oppression and misrule, is to grant 
them that measure of Home Rule which the Liberal party, under 
Mr. Gladstone, is prepared to concede, and which the Irish people 
are prepared to accept. To give this is the logical outcome of two 
great liberal principles—that liberty is not only a good thing in itself, 
but that with fair play and in the long run it always produces good 
results ; and, that government, to be just and beneficial, must be 
founded on the freely expressed consent of the governed. 

An objection may be made that these principles would compel us 
to give, not partial, but absolute freedom to the Irish people if they 
desired it. I reply, that undoubtedly it would do so; but, in the 
first place that demand has not been yet made by the same large 
majority and with the same earnestness with which local self-govern- 
ment has been claimed; and, in the second place, with nations as 
with individuals, self-preservation is the paramount consideration, and 
a completely independent Ireland might easily be conquered by a 
continental Power and made the base for an attack upon us. As we 
can hardly suppose that a large majority of Irishmen would desire to 
become subjects of France or Germany, this demand for complete 
independence is not likely to be seriously made. 

A more practical objection is that, on what have been here laid 
down as Liberal principles, we should give to Ulster the same freedom 
to choose its own form of government which we are prepared to give to 
Ireland. To this I reply, that I certainly would give this freedom, 
either to Ulster or to any clearly defined portion of Ulster, if de- 
manded by at least a two-thirds majority of its population. The 
present attitude of a portion of Ulster is, however, almost wholly due 
to religious antagonism, and to what Liberals believe to be an alto- 
gether unfounded dread of some form of religious persecution. But in 
order to meet the objections and allay the fears of the northern Irish 
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Protestants, it seems to me that it would be both just and politic to 
include in the Home Rule Bill a proviso, that if at the end of five 
years any clearly defined portion of Ireland, such as a county or two 
or more contiguous counties, demanded by a two-thirds vote of its 
population to become an integral part of Scotland or of England, 
that demand should be granted. I am myself convinced that when 
the time came no such demand would be made; but, as a matter 
of justice and consistency, as well as of policy, the option should be 
granted. 

Next in importance to considerations of justice and good policy 
in giving Home Rule to Ireland, I would place the consideration that 
such a measure would form a first step—perhaps even a necessary first 
step—to the adoption of a similar measure of Home Rule for Scotland, 
Wales, and England, thus freeing the Imperial Parliament from the 
oppressive weight of local legislation, and opening the way to the 
possibility of an ultimate federation of the whole Empire. It is only 
by successive steps that so vast a reform of our constitution can be 
effected, and the proposed Irish measure would be the first and the 
easiest of those steps. 

Leaving now the Irish problem, with its vast possibilities af 
beneficial development in the legislative machinery of our constitu- 
tion, I look to the Liberal party for those immediate and much- 
needed reforms which are implied in its principle and motto of 
‘trust in the people.’ Such are: the arrangements necessary 
for all who are qualified to record their votes with the minimum 
of inconvenience; facilities for enabling the workers to be re- 
presented by men of their own status and their own choice; the 
abolition of plural voting; and, most important of all, the esta- 
blishment of parish councils, with ample powers to preserve all 
public rights, to regulate the liquor traffic, and especially to acquire: 
land wherever needed for cultivation or for dwellings, for recreative- 
purposes, and for the creation of new roadways and footpaths 
giving access to river-banks, woodlands, and pleasant rural scenery. 

To the Liberal and Radical parties, and to the working men 
representatives of the future, I look for reforms in those numerous 
cases in which the landed, the official, and the professional classes 
have vested interests in evils or abuses. Among such much-needed 
reforms are the thorough simplification of law proceedings, with free 
redress for everyone who has suffered injustice or injury ; the complete 
abolition of the game laws, with all their demoralisation and law- 
created offences ; the thorough purification of our streams and rivers, 
and the utilisation on the land of the manurial refuse now poured 
into them ; the abolition of compulsory and official vaccination, with 
its cruel tyranny to parents, and its ghastly risks of propagating 
diseases far worse than smallpox, such as syphilis, cancer, and leprosy ; 
and, lastly, a thorough reform of our land system, so as to secure far- 
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the people the surplus value which yearly accrues to landowners 
through the growth of population and by the energy, skill, and labour 
of the community ; while, by throwing open the land to the use of 
all who require it, the primary and greatest cause of the misery and 
want which still abounds among us may be removed. 

Some of these reforms are, it is true, outside the Liberal 
programme, and are not even contemplated by many members of the 
Liberal party ; but it is, nevertheless, only by means of those measures 
to which Mr, Gladstone and the entire Liberal party are already 
pledged that they will be rendered possible in the not distant future. 












ALFRED R. WALLACE: 













V 





Though rarely a writer upon politics, I cannot refuse an invita- 
tion to testify to my political faith. I voted for Mr. Gladstone from 
a firm conviction that his policy is best fitted to promote the har- 
mony, safety, and dignity of the Empire. Accepting the declaration 
of Lord Salisbury that the question, whether or not Home Rule should 
be conceded to Ireland, was the main issue to be tried, I voted without 
hesitation in the affirmative. In 1886 I was less startled than some 
of my Liberal friends at what they considered Mr. Gladstone’s i} 
sudden change of policy, because my own mind had been gradually at 
moving towards the conclusion at which he arrived, that the vexed ih 
problem of how to reconcile Ireland to the Empire admitted of but i] 
one solution. His change of policy seemed to me, after reflection, 
justifiable upon these grounds: (1) that the result of the election of 
1885 (consequent on the exercise of the county franchise in Ireland) 
convincingly proved that the demand for self-government, so long 
disregarded as the cry of a small fraction, was supported by the large 
majority of her people; (2) that the concession of other reforms so 
important as Catholic Emancipation, the rectification of the land laws, 
and the disestablishment of an alien Church, had failed to satisfy them ; 
(3) that the severest coercion had, in the judgment of those who fear- 
lessly administered it, proved ineffectual to secure respect for law and 
order. Faithful to the fundamental Liberal principle that government 
exists for the sake of the governed, and should sanction the utmost 
liberty compatible with safety, Mr. Gladstone brought in a measure 
which conceded autonomy to Ireland under conditions that sufficed 
to safeguard the supremacy of the Imperial Legislature. One feature 
of that measure, which sundered the constitutional union of taxation 
and representation by excluding Irish members from Westminster, 
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‘was mainly instrumental in dissipating Mr. Gladstone’s majority. 
Admitting that this feature was open to objection, I refused to follow 
those Liberals who deemed it a sufficient ground for supporting a 
Conservative administration. Events have justified my refusal. Re- 
membering that the chief of that administration has denounced as 
‘insane’ the legislative reforms in Ireland of which the united Liberal 
party was most justly proud; that the implicit pledge of his represen- 
tative in the Commons that the-Irish should thenceforth be governed 
without coercion, was no sooner given than broken; and that after 
delaying until the fag-end of the Session his promised scheme of local 
government, Mr. Balfour brought in a Billso maladroit that it united 
both factions of the Irish party in a chorus of contemptuous anger—I 
can put no trust in the capacity of the Conservative leaders to govern 
Ireland wisely. Now that Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly announced 
that he proposes to retain Irish representatives at Westminster, those 
dissentient Liberals who still refuse to return to their old allegiance 
must be presumed unfavourable to any scheme of Irish Home Rule. 
After much reading and discussion of the arguments advanced by the 
ablest opponents of such a scheme, I remain unconvinced. I am unable 
to see why a concession of autonomy which has proved beneficial to 
Canada, where racial and religious antagonisms are not less bitter, 
and operate upon a larger scale than in Ireland, should prove dangerous 
there. I fail to understand why a constitutional system which, differ- 
ing somewhat in form, but substantially the same in principle, has 
been worked with success in America and in several European 
States, should prove fatal to the integrity of our own Empire. I 
note with regret, but without dismay, the aversion of a considerable 
section of the Ulster Protestants to submit to an Irish Parliament, 
upon the ground that since its members will be chiefly Catholics, 
persecution will surely follow. Remembering that Ulster-men 
expressed repugnance upon the same ground to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and that none of the consequences which 
they dreaded have resulted, I consider that there is no real cause 
for alarm in the present case. Not only have the Irish Catholics 
proved their freedom from religious bigotry by the repeated choice 
of Protestant leaders, but upon two memorable occasions during 
the recent agitation they have shown their independence of ecclesi- 
astical influence. Not to credit their leaders with higher motives, 
they are too shrewd to afford Conservative Protestants in England a 
fair pretext for revoking the concession of autonomy by abusing 
it to the injury of Ulster. Still less are they likely to commit the 
suicidal mistake of driving away the manufacturers and merchants 
of the richest province in so poora country. The minority in Ulster 
cannot expect immunity from the common lot of minorities else- 
where. Nor, upon their own showing, have they any choice but to 
submit. Having appealed to Cesar, they must abide by his decrees, 
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Since no measure of Home Rule can be passed save by Imperial 
authority, to resist its mandate would be an act of open rebellion. 
Lastly, I am not apprehensive that the reins of Irish government will 
be held by the most intemperate section of the Nationalist party. 
It is rarely, to judge from historical precedents, that the agitators 
who bring about a political revolution are entrusted with power when 
victory is won. I expect to see leaders of a more statesmanlike and 
less perfervid type than Mr. Dillon and Mr. W. O’Brien—men like 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy, Mr. Edward Blake, and Sir Ambrose O’Shea— 
taking the first rank in a future Irish administration. But even if 
this expectation prove unfounded, I see no reason to doubt that, 
under the sobering sense of responsibility, the patriotic feeling which 
unquestionably animates the existing party leaders will restrain them 
from excesses which would inevitably ruin their country. 

I have no space to point out the real dangers which I fear would 
result from the refusal of Home Rule to Ireland, but must add that 
it was not Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy alone which commanded 
my vote. That his foreign policy will be wise I have full 
confidence, and trust to his effecting some urgent reforms in 
domestic legislation, notably those most needed in the laws of 
registration and franchise. The injustice of a system which yearly 
disfranchises numbers of working men, whose shifting employment 
necessitates frequent changes of residence, is too plain to need 
demonstration. Assuming, what will scarcely be contested, that the 
electoral franchise is a personal, not a local right, I know not why it 
should attach to the possession of land any more than to that of 
funded property. Since all men have an equal interest in the passing 
of wise laws, it is reasonable to equalise their rights by restricting 
each to a single vote, and thus redress the undue preponderance now 
given to rich landowners who can multiply themselves indefinitely 
throughout the country to the disadvantage of their poorer fellows. 
It would be hopeless to expect the abolition of out-voters and ‘ fag- 
goters’ from the Conservatives, but the Liberal party is pledged 
to accomplish it. The equalisation of the franchise would be the 
crowning triumph of Mr. Gladstone’s career. 

Henry G. HEWLETT. 
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A strong conviction that there is no foundation of principle in the 
domestic policy of the present Government, was a most potent influence 
in making one decided against voting to entrust Lord Salisbury witha 
fresh lease of power. Many of the measures passed in the late Parlia- 
ment were in direct opposition to the settled basis of the Conservative 
party. They were introduced in order to satisfy the Dissentient 
Liberals, and were the ill-nourished children of reluctant parents. 
The two most conspicuous instances of this ‘catch vote’ system were 
the Assisted Education Bill and the County Council Act, both of 
which were repugnant to Conservatives, and neither of which was 
satisfactory to Liberals. What had we in the recent election put 
before us as an alternative? We had Mr. Gladstone with a policy 
dictated by conscience, and persevered in through good report and 
through evil report. A voter could be under no uncertainty as to 
what was the Liberal programme. One might have no great 
enthusiasm for Home Rule, but there was the knowledge that it was 
the demand of those most interested, there was the feeling that it 
was inevitable, and that there was only one man to whom its intro- 
duction could be entrusted. This leaves one open to the accusation 
that one voted and worked for a man rather than for a policy. 
That is to some extent true. The individual member of a party can- 
not work out every proposition brought forward by his leader, but. 
must have sufficient trust to follow when he does not see the main 
principles of his political creed contradicted by those who should be 
its exponents. With the franchise extended as it is now, a magnetic 
leader becomes a necessity. The Conservative party admits this, 
first, by constant reference to the dire straits to which in its opinion the 
Liberals will be reduced when deprived of Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, 
and next, by its delight at the increasing signs that in Mr. Balfour 
it possesses one who is likely to have, for the people, much of the 
attraction which has admittedly been wanting in its front bench- 
men of late years. I do not, therefore, hesitate to confess that the 
individuality of Mr. Gladstone made me ardent and earnest in work- 
ing for the Liberal party. The feeling that he labours from an 
absolutely conscience-directed genius has been the mainstay of 
the party during the last six years of adversity, and it would be con- 
temptible to forget it at the moment of victory—victory won 
undoubtedly in great measure by his commanding personality. 

In regard to the Irish question generally, a belief born during the 
years in which I lived in Ireland, and which has grown continually 
since—that the bigotry and narrowness ascribed to the Roman 
Catholics are often to be discovered in some Irish Protestants—has 
prevented me from being led astray by Ulsteria. Admitting that there 
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are two races dwelling in Ireland, and admitting that one must rule 
the other—I am not persuaded of the correctness of this latter theory— 
if I must choose, I prefer to take the more ancient and the more 
numerous race as that to which the power should be confided. 
Another moving influence with myself in the late election has 
been the feeling that there are many reforms awaiting the nation 
which are only to be hoped for from the Liberal party. They are 
all dependent upon that which should be the watchword of every 
Christian government, viz.: Trust in the people. For temperance 
reform, for educational progress, for Local Government, and, above all, 
for true Religious Liberty, I look to the people. Let them choose 
as to the number of public-houses, let them have control in the 
matter of their children’s training, let them manage their parishes, 
let them say whether the connection between Church and State is 
good for the State or not—for this last matter can in no spiritual 
sense affect the Church. It is because, I believe, that this confi- 
dence in the people is a lasting principle of true Liberalism, that 
I have in political matters to separate myself from the bulk of my 
clerical colleagues, men to whom I gladly defer in other questions, 
and to give my vote against what is popularly called Conservatism. 


H. RussELL WAKEFIELD. 
The Vicarage, Sandgate. 





VII 
Because Mr. Gladstone is the recognised leader of the Liberal 
party, and the candidates of that party are pledged to a series of 
reforms which I believe to be for the good of my country. 

But, since the Editor invites me, I must be a little more personal, 
and give one or two of my reasons as they occurred to myself, the 
humble and retiring individual thus called upon to testify, and suffi- 
ciently strong in his faith not to shrink from the ordeal. In my own 
particular constituency (South Aberdeen) we had an unusual richness 
of alternatives : a choice among three candidates, a Liberal (Mr. Bryce, 
of an advanced type, but loyal to his party), a Liberal Unionist, and 
an Independent Labour candidate. I had a bias, I confess, in favour 
of Mr. Bryce personally, as the more solid contribution to the Collec- 
tive Wisdom irrespective of party, but I tried to make up my mind, 
as befits a philosopher, on general principles, and to regard the 
Liberal candidate simply as such. I had thus two questions to de- 
cide : ‘Why am Ia Home Ruler?’ (as against the Liberal Unionist) ; 
and (as against the Anti-Liberal Labourist), ‘Why am I not a 
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Faddist, or a Fanatic, or whatever name we may give to the One- 
Plank politician ?’ 

Since it was as far back as in 1882 that I first became convinced 
of the justice and policy of Home Rule, I had to go back to the cir- 
cumstances of that time to find my answer to the first question. 
Much has happened since then? Certainly: but nothing to shake 
the significance of that year for sensible men. It was then that the 
Land Commissioners under the Act of 1881 set-to work to revise 
Irish rents. Why drag in this ancient history? What has this to 
do with Home Rule? Everything: this furnished the first indis- 
putable and striking proof that the Irish representatives knew the 
condition of Ireland, and that the Imperial Parliament did not. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Parnell and his followers repudiated the 
Act of 1881, and advised the farmers to keep away from the Land 
Courts, maintaining that without some provision for the payment of 
arrears they were so impoverished that a fair rent would do them no 
good. This was generally regarded as the height of unreasonable 
irreconcilable contumacy. Nothing would satisfy those fellows, it 
was said. They were a mere pack of seditious spouters. They 
were sent to Kilmainham to let the Land Act have a fair trial. But 
what happened? The Land Courts sat. It turned out that, so far 
from overstating their case about rack-renting, the Irish representa- 
tives had understated it. They had spoken of an average reduction 
of 15 per cent. as necessary to a fair rent; the actual concession of 
the Land Courts was nearer twenty. After this, there was but one 
course open for Mr. Gladstone’s Government as just and honourable 
men. ‘They released the Kilmainham prisoners and passed an Arrears 
Act. But might not all this friction have been saved if the 
opinion of the Irish representatives had been taken at first ? 
Such incidents—and the above is only the most striking out 
of many—seem to me an unanswerable argument in favour of 
giving to the Irish control of their own domestic affairs. The Irish 
representatives have so uniformly been right in their statements of 
the needs of their constituents that I have the more confidence in 
believing them when they say that a scheme of Home Rule would 
contribute to happier relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The mere prospect of it has already done wonders. To argue out the 
question would, of course, take me far beyond my present limits. 
But in favour of devolving certain business from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to a local Parliament more intimately acquainted with the needs 
of its area, it is enough for any believer in Representative Govern- 
ment to show that in the past want of knowledge has embarrassed 
the course of public business. Not so much want of knowledge as 
want of will? Possibly: so much the stronger the case for Home 
Rule. 

In deciding not to vote for our Independent Labour candidate, 
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my reasons were not far to seek. The one-plank agitator has his 
times and seasons of beneficial activity, but the eve of a General 
Election on long-matured issues is not one of them. To support 
him in such circumstances is merely to postpone or defeat the re- 
forms to which the Liberal party is pledged. 


W. MinTOo. 
The University, Aberdeen. 





Vill 


I am inclined to put the question thus: ‘Did I vote for Mr. 
Gladstone?’ If ever there was a time in which one might have been 
excused for voting fora man rather than for measures, it was when 
the old statesman, as full of fire and life as ever, unconscious of 
abuse, once more led his party to power. The very hatred showered 
on him, the lack of all chivalrousness in his opponents, their ill-.siled 
eagerness for the failure of his powers, their unscrupulous methods of 
party warfare, made many a man ‘vote for Gladstone’ out of a sense 
of generosity and fair play. 

The influence, however, of the old man’s personality, vast as it is, 
is less with us than is our earnest desire that the principles we hold 
sacred shall prevail in the counsels of the nation. We fight with 
‘Principles not Patrons’ as our cry. And, if the truth be told, there 
are not a few points in which we think Mr. Gladstone’s lead might 
have been clearer and more decided ; and we have voted in hopes of a 
solution of many land and labour questions, still more of many social 
problems of gravest importance, on which his cautious and apparently 
unsympathetic attitude has been a trial to many of us. 

Why, then, did I vote for Mr. Gladstone? First and foremost, 
because I have tried to make Christianity, interpreted anew by the 
Life of Christ, the foundation of my political faith. I cannot read 
the Gospels without seeing on every page a call totake up the 
cause of peace, the cause of the brotherhood of men, the cause of 
equality before the law, the cause of woman, the cause of those who 
toil and are heavy laden. We treat our Faith very badly: we make 
a conventional chamber, and label it ‘sin’—other people’s sin—and 
into it we push all those principles of the Gospel which ought to 
guide us in the daily run of life; we turn the key on them, and 
destroy all their influence on our daily life. And so when we want 
leading in practical matters, we find that our systems have become 
a barrier between us and Christ, and we waste on theological 
dogmas the saving truths which He meant should be applied to 
our common duties as men and citizens. To me Christianity is 
intensely practical and social; where Priest and Levite still pass 
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by with averted face, there lies the true duty of man. If churches 
are to live they have to face the difficulties of the time and the 
developments of social life and labour. We suffer terribly because 
we have alienated the wage-earner. 

Because the Liberal party to some extent sees this, I vote for it. 
I vote for it on the Irish question, for, many years ago, as an 
Oxford History tutor, I was obliged to study the internal and 
external relations of States, and became convinced that we had long 
been going wrong in our dealings with Ireland. It was not then, 
nor should it now be, a party question. 

In the conflict between ‘ Capital and Labour’ I feel bound to side 
with the Liberals. The phrase ought to run ‘Capital in money, 
Capital in brains, and Capital in muscles,’ and the happy solution will 
be when all three elements are so fairly distributed that no room 
for a quarrel will exist any longer. Meanwhile, I hope for a whole- 
some development of the forces of labour, due regulation of hours and 
wages with proper regard to the rights of each man’s independence : 
these matters are already demanding wise and careful handling. 

To me, however, the most important group of questions is that 
which deals with social life; and here there seems little hope outside 
the Liberal party. It is a pity; though many of the questions are 
essentially independent of party, through the action of interested 
motives and the guiding of party managers these matters have come 
to be a part of the Liberal programme; as we have seen clearly in 
the history of the Temperance question, and especially in the action 
of an organisation calling itself ‘The Church of England Temperance 
Society.’ 

It is because of my hopes for the solution of some of these social 
questions that Iam a warm Liberal. We want the wage-earner to 
have better provision for his old age; we want a reform in the Poor 
Law; we want better houses for the labourers to live in, not huts 
which defy the laws of health and morality ; we believe that every 
man should be unmolested, whatever views he may hold, and be able 
to give weight to his views without hindrance at the polls; we hold 
that the vote ought to represent each person’s conscience and 
opinion; that no one should, when of full age and standing, be 
without it, nor any one have more than one person’s share of it. I 
hold, too, that this is as true of women as of men, and that the weight 
of the female vote will be thrown into the scale in favour of peace, 
temperance, and morality, whatever may be the result of it on our 
party organisations. I repudiate the degrading doctrine that only 
those should vote who can fight for their vote: such a doctrine is a 
long step backwards towards the barbarous ‘Might makes right’ 
theory of human life. 

The peaceful solution of the quarrels of men or nations is the 
true solution ; we desire to strengthen the bonds of both Imperial and 
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international amity. We want education to be improved as well as 
universal ; we desire the religious and moral side of it to be 
strengthened, and the family life to grow more real and more happy. 
We are determined to resist the horrible attacks of vice and cruelty 
on the purity and happiness of our women and children. Lastly—and 
perhaps this is the most pressing matter of all—we call for a stern and 
popular control over the deadly drink traffic. 

These are some of the matters on which we, the crotchet party, 
are convinced that the future welfare of the State depends; and 
because I see that the best of the Liberal party do care for these things 
I have always been a supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 


G. W. Kircnin, D.D., F.S.A. 


Dean of Winchester. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LENDING MONEY TO AUSTRALIA 


Many people appear to regard the lending of money by England to 
Australia as more or less an act of benevolence on the part of England. 
It is nothing of the sort. Benevolence has nothing to do with such 
transactions. The advantage is a mutual one, and is by no means 
wholly on the side of Australia. It is as important for England that 
fresh fields of industry for the employment of her surplus capital 
should be provided, as it is for these colonies to have the assistance 
of outside capital in developing their natural resources. As a matter 
of fact Australian capital wealth is increasing at a much greater rate 
than the capital wealth of England, although of course the amount 
of the growth, when compared with that of England, is but small. 
This was clearly shown by Mr. Giffen in his able paper on ‘The Rise 
and Growth of the British Empire,’ read before the Australasian Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, which met at Hobart in January 
ofthis year. But the difference between the two countries is, that in 
Australia the fresh fields of local industry absorb in their development 
far more than Australia’s rapidly-growing capital can supply, while in 
England investments of her surplus capital have to be looked for out- 
side of her borders, from which she at present derives no less than 
one-fifth part of her total income. 

Until lately no question has been raised as to the ability of 
Australia to discharge her obligations, for capitalists and investors 
have had sufficient> faith in the resources of these colonies to lend 
them money without caring to go very minutely into the objects to 
which it was being applied. But the rapid growth of our public 
debt, now largely exceeding per head of population the sum it amounts 
to in England, has caused, and is causing, a certain amount of 
alarm as to whether Australia is not going too fast, and English 
capitalists are not advancing money to Australia with their former 
readiness. I am not quite sure, however, that another cause of quite 
a different sort might not be found to account in some measure for 
this. It may be that, owing to the growing competition of other 
nations, England may not be accumulating surplus capital so rapidly 
as she once did, and that she may not have so much of it to invest 
outside of her borders. But, be this as it may, Australia, as I have 
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said, wants more money to develop her resources than she herself can 
supply, and what she has now got to do is to show the investing 
public that the security she offers is unimpeachable. The first 
point to make clear is that so ably dealt with by Mr. R. M. Johnston 
in his article on ‘ The Credit of Australasia’ in the April number of 
this Review, viz. that the functions undertaken by the general govern- 
ments in these colonies are much wider than those undertaken by 
the general Government at home, inasmuch as our governments here 
undertake the direct administration of large classes of public services, 
and provide many works of public utility which at home are dealt 
with by local bodies or by private enterprise. In a general way this 
fact has been more or less known, but Mr. Johnston has demonstrated 
it by statistics in a very striking and convincing manner. Without 
giving due weight to this important consideration it is impossible to 
arrive at, or even profitably to discuss, our financial position. As the 
great bulk of the money we are borrowing goes in the improvement 
of the public estate, our indebtedness differs toto celo from debt 
incurred for the purposes of warfare, or to make good deficiencies of 
revenue. 

We cannot regret that Mr. Fortescue’s article on the ‘Seamy Side 
of Australia,’ appearing in this Review for April 1891 has received 
so much attention as it has. Mr. Fortescue has the courage of his 
opinions, and he was, I believe, the first to give prominent expression 
to his doubts and misgivings respecting Australian finance and in- 
debtedness. But, although he may have been the first to give public 
utterance to such doubts, he was by no means alone in holding them. 
For some time the minds of many people have been somewhat un- 
easy on the subject, and while Mr. Fortescue’s clever and unsparing 
denunciations may have for a time increased this feeling, and have 
still further unsettled the minds of intending investors in colonial 
securities, yet we owe him a debt of gratitude for stating so clearly 
what was in the minds of the doubters, and there can be no question 
that the elucidation of the truth as to the ability of Australia to meet 
her obligations has been advanced by the discussion to which his 
paper has given rise. 

Telegrams from London have informed us that Mr. A. J. Wilson 
has asserted in some recent periodical that Australasian civilisation is 
wholly based upon borrowed capital. I have not had the advantage 
of reading this gentleman’s views, and they may not have been 
correctly telegraphed to us, but I have heard some people whose 
kfiowledge of Australia is somewhat limited express such views before, 
based no doubt upon the large amount of our loans. Now I would 
commend to the attention of these gentlemen two considerations. 
The first is that the private wealth of Australasia, estimated in the 
same way as the wealth of the United Kingdom is estimated, amounts 
to 1,175 millions. Mr. Giffen, in the paper I have already referred 
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to, endorses this estimate. In fact, he places the amount somewhat. 
higher. The public debt of Australasia is about 185 millions, and 
against this must be set the public estate in railways, and other 
remunerative works, unalienated lands, &c. The second consideration 
is that since 1850 Australia has exported gold to the value of 340: 
millions, and wool to the value of 400 millions. How, in the face of 
these figures, Australasian civilisation can be said to be wholly based 
on borrowed capital it is difficult to conceive. But, although it is. 
not in accordance with fact that the progress of Australasia is wholly 
based on borrowed capital, the readiness with which this has hitherto 
been obtained has led our governments to reckon upon a constant. 
supply of it, and to make all their arrangements accordingly ; and a 
sudden stoppage of the supply necessarily throws everything out of 
gear, and leads to the discharge of large numbers of workmen, who 
had before found constant employment in the construction of public: 
works. That our governments have to some extent been demoralised 
by the ease with which they have hitherto been able to obtain loans, 
and that a good deal of unnecessary extravagance has occurred in the 
expenditure of borrowed moneys, I do not deny; and while I believe 
the great bulk of it has been thoroughly well expended, still an appre- 
ciable amount of it has undoubtedly gone in works for which there 
was no immediate necessity, and some of it in works for which there 
was no necessity at all. Now in this paper I propose to consider 
whether it is possible that some check should be placed upon such 
expenditure, and what is the readiest and most business-like way of 
satisfying investors with the security we offer to them. I claim no 
credit for any originality in my suggestions. The changes I advocate 
have in a general way been suggested by others, but it is as a means 
to attain these important practical ends that I propose to submit and 
discuss them now. 

The great bulk of our expenditure is on railways, and I restrict. 
my observations to them: (1) because our expenditure of borrowed 
moneys in other remunerative works is comparatively small; (2) 
because further expenditure on railways is absolutely necessary to 
the development of the country ; and (3) because it is in the con- 
struction of railways that there are the greatest opportunities for 
abuse in the direction of useless works being undertaken from 
interested motives. I have often heard the saying quoted, as axio- 
matic, by Australian politicians, that ‘if the country makes the rail- 
ways, the railways will make the country.’ This, like most sayings 
of the sort, is true in some cases and false in others. Railways will 
only ‘make’ the country by stimulating production and facilitating 
distribution. If they are made in districts where there is but little 
produced and distributed, and with small or practically no possibilities 
of development, they will certainly hamper, instead of ‘ making,’ a 
country. But if they are made in districts where, by reducing the 
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cost of transit, they stimulate production, and give a marketable value 
to stores of natural products which are valueless in their original 
shape and situation, they ‘make’ the country. The great bulk of 
the railways constructed in these colonies fall into the latter category, 
but I am sorry to say that there are not wanting instances of the 
former. When I have spoken to Australian politicians about such 
tines they have not unfrequently replied :— 


We admit that they were made under local pressure, and that they are not the 
best that could have been selected; but still, railways can be nothing but an un- 
mitigated good to a country, for they are bound to create a traffic of their own, 
and they add besides, indirectly, to the wealth of the country in numberless ways 
-which cannot be measured by money. 


It is-this vague, mistaken idea about railways which, I believe, has 
had more to do with the construction of useless lines than log-rolling 
pure and simple. But whatever the motive, the result is dangerous. 
it is the same as that achieved by log-rolling, and the practice 
requires to be sternly checked. 

Now how are we to secure that due care is exercised in the 
selection of districts for railway extension? In considering this 
matter the old question arises, ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?’ Our 
parliamentary representatives are the guards, and I believe that any 
guard upon them in the shape of permanent commissions appointed 
by them to exercise their powers in this respect must, as experience 
appears to be already showing, break down. It would, of course, be 
possible, and I think useful, to have a standing committee, or Board 
of Advice, elected by the country generally, for a fixed period of-three 
or five years, who should make careful inquiry into the circumstances 
of every district through which a line is projected, and whose con- 
currence would be necessary before any new works could be undertaken ; 
and it might further be stipulated that no member of this Board 
should be qualified to vote for any extension into a district in which 
such member had a personal interest, or which he might represent in 
Parliament. It would also be possible and desirable to lay down a fixed 
relative standard, restricting the construction of newlines so as tomake 
at harmonise with the ascertained rate of increase in population. But 
these expedients, useful as they might be, would only be in the 
nature of aids to the representatives of the people in fulfilling their 
obligations, With them must rest the power and responsibility of 
ultimately determining the works to be undertaken, and they cannot 
evade this responsibility or shift it to other shoulders. 

I believe there is only one way of securing that, on the one 
hand, the extensions are carefully selected, and due economy in their 
construction exercised, and, on the other, that complete satisfaction is 
afforded to the investors, and that is by requiring that the railways 
should pay their own way. I am aware that public loans are not 
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lent on railways, but are advanced on the security of the general 
revenue of the country. But we have arrived at the point at which 
investors are getting a little uneasy, and I can conceive of no way 
better calculated to allay this uneasiness than by showing that the 
railways, on which the great bulk of the money raised by way of 
loan is expended, are worked at a profit, or at least at no loss. This 
is quite in accord with the views of Mr. Willoughby, as set forth in 
his reply to Mr. Fortescue in this Review for August, 1891, with 
which I, in the main, concur; but I disagree with him in regarding 
this question as not one for the public creditor. When the public 
creditor begins, as he is now beginning, to ask whether the debt of 
Australia is not too large, and when the answer given to him is, 
‘No, because it is mainly expended on remunerative works,’ he 
naturally wants to see that these works are remunerative. He will 
not be satisfied by the mere assurance, however true it may be, that 
these works produce a great hidden value which adds to the country’s 
wealth, and makes her more able to pay his interest. I am aware 
that the varying proportions by which the railway revenue of the 
different colonies at present exceeds the working expenses does not, 
so far as one can see, have any practical effect in influencing the 
rates at which individual colonies can borrow money; but the fact 
is that the whole subject of Australian indebtedness is only beginning 
to be considered by the light of the objects for which it is being 
incurred, and that up to the present time the general security of the 
government of each colony has been regarded as amply sufficient. 
The time, however, has now arrived for Australia to review her posi- 
tion, and when the citadel of her credit is subjected to scrutiny in 
detail, to see that all openings through which doubts could intrude 
themselves as to the security she offers are carefully closed. This 
part of her defences appears to me to be the most vulnerable one, and 
by the method I propose, which I firmly believe is a practicable one 
to adopt, it can be made impregnable. It is perfectly true, as Mr. 
Johnson points out, that the actual net receipts from working the 
railways are no méasure of the value of the railways to the country, 
and that the hidden value is very great, although I cannot quite see 
my way to subscribe to the figures by which he attempts to give 
definiteness to this value, Still it undoubtedly is very great, and 
the greater it is the more room is there for raising the rates now 
charged so as to make the lines self-supporting. But there is 
another way of working in the same direction, and that is by curtail- 
ing the working expenses. I believe there is great scope for reduction 
in this direction. It must be done with a strong hand. The train 
service, which is, in many cases, now needlessly great, should be 
reduced in accordance with the needs of each district upon some 
calculated standard. Iam no expert in such matters, but I am in- 
formed on good authority that if, in all cases where the traffic receipts 
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do not exceed 300/. a mile a year, the train service were restricted 
to a mileage represented by four through trains each working day, 
ample provision for the traffic could be afforded, and that, with but a 
comparatively slight rise in rates, the lines would in the main become 
self-supporting. In carrying out this policy it is conceivable that 
some lines might be found to be so hopelessly bad that they would 
have to be closed altogether. In fact, the railway revenue and ex- 
penditure should form a budget by itself, in which some allowance 
might be made for lines not fully matured, and in their regard a small 
contribution might be made out of the general revenue. 

Such a method of treatment would act powerfully in the direction 
of care and circumspection being exercised in the selection of new 
lines, and of economy in their construction. For governments would 
not care to face the raising of rates to meet a deficit caused by lines 
which ought never to have been constructed, or which had been con- 
structed at too costly a rate; while, if the railway budget showed a 
satisfactory result, loans for further extensions would readily be forth- 
coming. These are practical advantages, and the only drawbacks 
would be some reductions in the train service, and, in some cases, an 
increase in the rates charged for the conveyance of goods and pas- 
sengers. Of course any increase in rates would have to be made with 
judgment and discrimination, otherwise it might have the effect 
rather of checking traffic than of increasing receipts. Any change 
in this direction, however practicable it might be, would doubtless 
find objectors on the score that this increase in rates would add more 
to the wealth of the country if left to fructify in the hands of the 
people. This is in itself somewhat doubtful, but one thing is certain, 
viz. that the interest on the cost of providing the accommodation 
which railways afford must be paid either by the users or by the 
country generally. Now it does not appear to me to be anything 
but fair that those who use should pay. If it be urged that a line 
of railway yields a general benefit to the country over and above that 
which the user receives, and that the country generally should pay 
for this benefit, then I contend that the matter is as broad as it is 
long, for most people make direct use of railways, and they benefit 
as members of the general public in the indirect advantages of those 
railways they do not themselves use and therefore would not pay for. 
While as regards the few settlers, if there are any such, who from 
their isolated position neither travel upon the railways themselves 
nor use them for the conveyance of goods that they either produce 
or consume, and who may therefore be said to be in no sense users of 
railways, it is fairer that they should escape any contribution in re- 
spect of the indirect benefits they participate in as members of the 
general community, than that they should be made to pay for the 
direct benefits which the users alone enjoy. Again, to increase the 
rates, however small the increase might be, would also be offered by 
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those who advocate that travelling should be free, and that the whole 
cost of railways should be borne by the State. Such views, however, 
are by no means widely held, and they may be dismissed as not being 
within the range of practical politics, 

I do not by any means suggest that there should be special loans 
raised for railways. On the contrary, the loans should continue to 
be raised as at present for the general purposes of each colony, secured 
as now upon the general revenue. It is absolutely essential, further, 
that the greatest care should be taken to secure that this shows a 
surplus, not only in the budget statement, but also at the end of the 
year, and there is no reason why, with due care, deficits should occur 
in the revenue of these colonies more often than at home. We could 
not then be accused, as we often are now, with more or less founda- 
tion, of applying, at least temporarily, money received by way of loan 
to make good deficiencies of revenue. And, lastly, we should, as in 
England, be careful only to borrow for works of magnitude, meeting 
out of our annual revenue all items of small amount for new works, 
although they might be legitimately chargeable to loans. 

While I admit that the changes I propose could not be carried 
out without some difficulty—as the experience of Victoria, which is now 
adopting drastic measures to make her railways pay, shows—and the 
exercise of much determination on the part of our statesmen, yet they 
are quite within the competence of our governments to achieve, and 
they would be achieved if investors would insist upon them as a con- 
dition of their advancing further loans. We should then have fewer 
doubts expressed as to the credit of Australasia, and I believe that 
even so unsparing a critic as Mr. Fortescue himself would be satisfied. 
For in his first article, to which I have already referred, he does not 
deny that the resources of Australia far outweigh her debts, and in 
his article on ‘ Guileless Australia,’ in this Review for September 1891, 
he admits that ‘sound administration would soon put things to 
rights.’ I entirely agree with him in this ; but he goes on to say that, 
having regard to the influence of the labour party, ‘sound adminis- 
tration is not to be hoped for.’ In this I disagree with him, as I 
also do in his wholesale denunciation of Australian politicians. No 
administration is free from abuses, and there are black sheep in every 
community ; but my honest estimate of Australian politicians is—and 
I have had considerable opportunities for forming an opinion—that 
they are not more swayed by unworthy motives than are politicians 
at home, that they are not more amenable to pressure, and that they 
are equally desirous for the good of their country. It is very easy 
to attribute all sorts of unworthy motives to public men either here 
or at home, and to draw a sad picture of the state of public morality 
by giving a general application to individual instances of malpractice. 
But the level-headed citizen is not much affected by such pictures. 
He has not lost his faith in human nature, and here, as at home, there 
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is a stable body of good sense in our midst which maintains our 
equilibrium very fairly. The sterling qualities which distinguish the 
English race have not suddenly departed from their descendants in 
Australia, and in many respects our administration compares favour- 
ably with the administration at home. That mistakes have been 
made by our politicians, and serious mistakes too, I freely admit, but 
I deny that there is anything like wholesale and systematic falsifica- 
tion of the -public accounts in order to delude the British public. 
Australia is far too honest to do this if she could, but she could not 
do it if she would. Those who make such a suggestion appear to 
have forgotten that there is party government in every one of these 
colonies, that no subject is more keenly discussed in the local parlia- 
ments than that of finance, and that, as at home, the outs are always 
trying to find out the sins and shortcomings of the ins. Further, 
they appear to have forgotten that we have in Australia a powerful 
press, quite as ready and able to find out abuses as the press is at 
home. Mr. Fortescue certainly, in my view, does not strengthen his 
able articles by giving in them such prominence as he does to this 
ungenerous and, as I think I have shown, impossible suggestion. I 
do not think I am doing him an injustice when I say that he appears 
to regard England, more or less, as in the position of a weak father, 
who, with foolish indulgence, is advancing money to Australia, his 
spendthrift son; and this spendthrift son, who is largely living on 
these advances, is systematically misleading his father, and getting 
him to add to them year by year by rendering to him false 
statements of his financial position. The true position is widely 
different. The connection of these colonies with England, which 
I for one believe will never be severed, and which as I read the signs of 
the times is by no means losing in strength, has undoubtedly 
had a great deal to do with the lending Australia so much 
money, but only because Australia, from her close connection 
with the mother country, has been able to make her condition and 
wants known amongst her own kith and kin at home who have 
surplus capital which they wish to invest. It is, in fact, England’s 
knowledge of Australia, and not her want of knowledge, which has 
induced her to lend her capital to us, and I venture to affirm that 
not one penny of English capital which Australia has raised by way 
of public loan has been furnished to her on grounds of sentiment or 
charity, or with any other object, on the part of the investors, than 
that of obtaining a better interest than is elsewhere obtainable by 
them on equally good security. That the scrutiny of creditors into 
the sufficiency of the security offered for advances should increase 
with increased demands is only reasonable, and if the result of the 
present crisis should be that English capitalists insist in future, before 
lending their money, that our railway budgets are satisfactory, and 
that our general revenue shows a surplus, unmitigated benefit will, 
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in my view, accrue to Australia, notwithstanding the temporary 
difficulties she will have to encounter in giving effect to these 
requirements. 

I am a firm believer in the great benefit to Australia which will 
arise from the Federation of these colonies, although this movement 
has encountered many and serious checks, I believe that Federation 
will before long be an accomplished fact. I have not dealt in this paper 
with any financial matters which might assume another complexion 
under Federation, as my remarks have been mainly confined to the 
subject of railways ; and whether Australia be federated or not, and 
whether her loans be consolidated or not, it is equally important, as 
it seems to me, that they should be made to pay their way. 


R. G. C. Hamitton. 





THE ART OF DINING 


SINcE it must be acknowledged that during the past few years we 
have gradually entered upon a period of renaissance in regard to the 
choice and preparation of our food, and the ordering and service of 
our dinners, the consideration of certain matters in regard to modern 
‘aristology’ may perhaps be interesting. The term I have adopted 
is one which five and fifty years ago was created by that right 
pleasant essayist Thomas Walker when introducing his articles on the 
‘ Art of Dining’ in the Original. 

According to the lexicons (wrote he), the Greek for dinner is dpiorov, and 
therefore, for the convenience of the terms, and without entering into any enquiry, 
critical or antiquarian, I call the art of dining Aristology, and those who study it 
Aristologists. 


Remembering these words, it has occurred to me that I cannot do 
better than borrow from one whose refined taste was far in advance of 
his time, and whose precepts in many ways might well be laid to 
heart in the present year of grace. That much has been done in 
the immediate past, and much being done in the present in the 
right direction by those who have turned their attention to the 
cultivation and better development of this art, need scarcely be 
asserted. To dine tastefully both in regard to our food and sur- 
roundings is now a consummation devoutly wished for by all, and 
inasmuch as good dinners demand skilful preparation, an impetus 
has thus been given to scientific cookery. The teaching commenced 
at South Kensington has spread; schools are now to be found where 
Englishwomen may strive to win le cordon bleu; the Universal 
Cookery and Food Association annually encourages advancement by its 
exhibitions; works on cuisine appear from time to time with 
excellent intentions, from which advice more or less reliable may be 
procured ; while the housewife columns of several newspapers show us 
that many are anxious to teach, and many to learn, how the misspent 
culinary past may be redeemed. All this is satisfactory. We often 
find, however, in cases in which a long neglected social want is 
suddenly taken up seriously, that the pace is too hurried, and the 
result of a praiseworthy enterprise contravened by over-anxiety. It 
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may accordingly be salutary to examine the condition of our 
renaissance, and see whether matters are progressing satisfactorily. 
Taking first of all the composition of some London dinners of 
to-day, modelled, it is to be presumed, in accordance with French 
gastronomical laws, we find, to be sure, a fine parade of terms :— 
potages, poissons, relevés, entrées, réts and so forth ; but if we look 
into the menus themselves ’tis odds that we discover that the majority 
of English dinner-givers who work on these lines still misunderstand 
or misapply the classification they have adopted. Few, at least, seem 
to appreciate what manner of thing a relevé really is, and the proper 
place in the meal for its introduction ; while the raison d’étre of the 
unfortunate rét is ignored, and its name continually taken in vain. 
For have we not too often seen of late a gigot d’agneaw roti set 
down as a relevé and served after the entrées, and under the word rét 
such promiscuous compositions as homard a la Turque, foies gras en 
aspic, ay, even eufs de pluviers a la Victoria! And yet it has 
been clearly demonstrated by writers old and new, especially by Sir 
Henry Thompson in his work Food and Feeding, that if the Code 
Frangais and the teaching of Brillat Savarin are to be followed, the 
relevé must follow the fish, and the rét, as the term plainly indicates, 
be ‘a roast’ served after the entrées; that the former is by no means 
the piece of plainly roasted meat called by Anglo-Saxons a ‘joint,’ 
and that the latter is not a savoury plat or entremets, but if possible a 
spitted bird. The correct marshalling of the various dishes which com- 
prise the diner Parisien can scarcely be understood, however, unless 
the student thoroughly grasps the exact significance of the term relevé, 
This, say the professors, should be regarded as the piéce de résistance 
of the meal ; it should be, correctly speaking, an artistic braise, such 
as the time-honoured fricandeau, the veritable pidce de boeuf a la 
mode, the carbonnade de mouton, &c. : a piece of choice meat, that is 
to say, served en bloc, with all the finish of an entrée in regard to 
the sauce, or strong gravy judiciously extracted, with which it is 
accompanied, and the carefully selected and dressed vegetable, or 
eombination of vegetables, which forms its garnish. In the present 
day we can at this period serve the grilled filet or entrecéte, a la 
Béarnaise, & la Chateaubriand, &@ la Milanaise, &c., or, if we 
want lamb, a selle braisée au macédoine, or other garnish. A dish of 
this kind having been followed by a delicate entrée—a chaud-froid, 
for instance—what more appropriate contrast could Gastrea suggest 
¢o us than a slice of plainly roasted game, a small bird, or a morsel of 
a turkey poult, duckling, or fatted fowl, according to the season of 
the year, with a simple salad, and garnish of crisp golden wafers, or 
ribands of potato? The perplexed hostess who diligently considers 
the question in this light will rise from her deliberations with a light 
heart, for she will perceive that the harmony of her dinner, assuming 
ef course that she intends to adhere to the standard classification I 
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have been speaking of, would be destroyed if she gave more than one 
entrée, that she can dispense with a ‘joint,’ while she can offer her 
friends, after a simple hors-d’ewuvre if she pleases, a repast composed 
of single dishes under each head :—A soup, a piece of fish, a relevé, 
an entrée, a roast bird, an entremets de légume, a sweet entremets, a 
savoury morsel, and dessert. Each thing being perfect as far its 
scientific treatment is concerned, and sufficient in quantity, this 
framework needs no expansion whatever to meet the requirements of 
a dinner of fifty as satisfactorily as it obviously would satisfy those of 
that most charming of all parties—the symposium of eight covers. 
Indeed, one of the great desiderata of the day is a professional 
caterer brave enough to present a menu thus simplified at one of the 
numerous dinners of ceremony which at this time of year take place 
daily ; for, independently of certain points, which I propose to discuss 
later on in this paper, there can be no doubt that the ponderous bill 
of fare, which custom considers indispensable at these functions, 
can rarely if ever stand the test of skilled criticism. Repetitions in 
the flavours of sauces, notwithstanding that they may be given grand 
new names, and be disguised by beautiful new-fashioned colourings, 
are inevitable when a multiplicity of dishes is in circulation; while 
such finer considerations as the disposition of light and shadow, the 
provision of contrasts, and the like, cannot possibly receive such 
subtle finishing touches as can be bestowed upon a less pretentious. 
composition. Now it goes without saying that this contention will 
never commend itself to those free-handed purveyors who for many a 
year have followed the established rule that the only way in which 
a large party of people can be gratified is by placing before them a 
congeries of the most expensive delicacies, both in and out of season, 
accompanied by the richest sauces in the culinary répertoire. They 
have always been accustomed to display a beautifully illuminated bill of 
fare with from twelve to sixteen lines of printed matter at least, not to 
mention the marginal entries of wines, and the idea of placing a 
modest little card before each guest with the whole of the feast 
contained in eight would very probably appear to them to be wholly 
inapplicable to a banquet served in the porphyry salle of the 
Cosmopolitan, or the cedar-wood chamber at the Hotel Albert-Edward. 
Moreover it might be advanced that, even at the headquarters of 
enlightened Aristology, in Paris herself, the elaborate menw still, 
obtains when set dinners of a high class are in question. Why, 
certainly, but the fact that vulgarity exists around us does not pre- 
vent our choosing the better part whenever we can do so; neither 
does the tyranny of fashion overawe people who have the courage to 
act according to the dictates of their nicer instincts. And is not the 
outside-of-the-cup-and-platter swagger of the pretentious festival 
vulgar beyond measure ; and those who give way to it evenas Hindus 
before the wheels of Juggernauth ? 
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I have hitherto confined myself to the consideration of the dinner 
composed according to the long-established French method, and have 
endeavoured to show that, if correctly followed, a simpler and far 
shorter menw is possible than that which in nine cases out of ten is 
placed before us. I by no means desire, however, to say that the 
canons of the ancien régime are the best that we can be guided by in 
our dinners of to-day. On the contrary, in the cause of simplicity 
I would go much further, and boldly declare that the day has come 
for us to cast aside the old hard-and-fast traditions and nomencla- 
ture of the diner Parisien with its stereotyped services and fixed 
procession of meats, and to compose our menus, whether the occasion 
be great or small, as the spirit may move us, and the season permit, 
upon lines laid down upon an entirely new foundation, with the afore- 
said simplicity for our guide, artistic effect our object, and rapidity of 
service our sine qué non. That these principles have influenced 
many, and have been adopted already by certain members of society 
to whom the charms of emancipation have been a revelation, should 
encourage others to complete their renaissance by the assertion of 
similar independence. The moment that a dinner partakes of the 
character of a feast with a straining after display, its claim to refine- 
ment as a work of art vanishes, and those who are gathered together 
for its discussion are swept into the same category as children of the 
plebs at a school treat. 

Next as regards our food itself. Bearing in mind the sensations 
with which the refined ‘ aristologist ’ should approach the subject of his 
evening meal, I confess that at this dinner-giving season of the year in 
London I am filled with sincere sympathy for him. Take the 
unhappy fellow who has to assist at a series of annual commemoration 
festivals. He knows of course beforehand what he is going to have— 
Turtle soup thick and clear, ponche & la Romaine, salmon enriched 
and embellished to death, whitebait plain and bedevilled, a series of 
entrées so overwrought with ornamentation that the ordinary eater 
knoweth not what to take and what to eschew, and so on; with these 
noteworthy salient features—much cooling down of warm foods by 
reason of processions, a maximum of fattiness and cream, a minimum 
of good food on its own merits, much weariness of spirit as nearly two 
hours are passed, and the drinking of more wine than wisdom would 
have counselled because of the length of the meal, and plethora of 
rich dishes. Nevertheless, no one attempts reform, for it would re- 
quire the strength of Samson himself, and the bravery of the king 
of beasts, to take a pen and sit down quietly in the presence of the 
Anglicised maitre d’hétel and score out of his draft menu any of the 
favourite summer season spécialités. And yet what pleasure there 
would be for the man who could summon up the necessary courage 
to seize one of these elaborate compositions and cut it to atoms! He 
would be able to appreciate the savage delight of one of Mr. Rider 
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Haggard’s pet African executioners with a fat victim before him ready 
to be done to death in very. little pieces. But to be serious, why 
must we be forced perpetually to take turtle soup, no matter how good 
the clear variety may be occasionally ; why always be given salmon, 
notwithstanding its claims, as the head of the family of fishes; and 
why on earth have whitebait served to us as a matter of course, plus 
another fish, separately,—twice? The properplace for these fishlets is 
—apart, of course, from the fish dinner pure and simple—alone, as the 
only poisson of the dinner, or as a garnish with a plainly boiled 
white fish, in the same way that smelts are presented by intelligent” 
folk with turbot. This may seem rank heresy, but that the argument 
is sound from a really artistic anti-omnivorous point of view most 
thoughtful ‘ aristologists’ will I thinkadmit. You might just as well 
send round portions of pheasant and follow them with a service of 
snipe. Our whitebait is a pleasant little chap enough, and yet how 
strangely do people in authority try to lead him astray! At adinner 
party not many days agoI met him @ la Madras. Happening to 
know something of the Southern Indian capital, I waited for a 
new experience; for, as they have no whitebait they have no special 
way of serving it there—when lo! the small fry appeared plentifully 
besprinkled with raw curry powder, which literally ‘ played the devil’ 
with the ‘ entire aggregation ’ in every sense of the expression. No 
sane person uses curry powder in the form of pepper in the land of 
Ind. Who, for instance, would take a pinch of choice ‘ black rappee’ 
or ‘ Wilson S. P.’ with his new-laid egg ? I mention this to show how 
hard it is for our feast-providers to leave well alone, and allow good 
things to stand on their merits. : 

An exceptionally strong and heavy man is badly wanted to trample 
down the existing fashion of repellent over-ornamentation. Let any- 
one go tothe Wild West Show and carefully observe the colouring and 
patterns of Buffalo Bill’s Red Indians in their war paint, and when he 
next sits at meat where florid art obtains, let him study the tints 
and devices squeezed, flattened, and otherwise displayed upon his 
lovely ‘ high-class entrée’: the latter will have the advantage, methinks, 
as far as barbarity is concerned. Chatting not long ago on this sub- 
ject with a lady who is an excellent hostess and much interested in 
the better treatment of food, I was amused to hear that she had quite 
given up a practice she had at one time followed of procuring a dish 
or two from professional sources to supplement and adorn the menus 
of her little dinner parties. 


For (said she) 1 observed that my guests as a rule looked doubtfully at them 
notwithstanding their pretty appearance, and either let them pass untouched, or 
carefully scraped off every atom of beautifully coloured glaze with its pattern of 
stars, spots, stripes, squares, ovals, diamonds, spades, clubs, or hearts, before eating 
them! 
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Now, apart from the repulsiveness of anything in our food that 
even suggests the possibility of fingering and fiddling, think of the 
valuable time and materials wasted in spoiling an otherwise eatable 
piece of meat, fish, or fowl, by this misguided practice. I have had 
the misfortune to be confronted with a dish of fillets of sole so utterly 
improved off the face of creation by the artist in vegetable colours, 
that, to save my life, I could not have said what I was eating; and, 
at dinner parties, I find myself continually shying like a horse at some 
bright red thing, black-striped green thing, or spotted brown and 
magenta thing—each with brand-new incomprehensible name—which 
is handed to me upon a richly emblazoned edifice erected upon an 
exquisite alabaster socle fantastically designed out of composite 
candle or mutton fat and flour! An observant visitor at the 
Cookery Exhibition, at the Portman Rooms, in May last, must have 
been struck with evidences on all sides of the prevailing craze for 
making things look pretty, and I dare say wondered, as I did, at 
medals and prizes being awarded in some cases where a little kindly 
admonition would have been better for the exhibitor, and for the 
cause of advancement in the science of cooking. For, in any cireum- 
stances, it seems to me that the production of an intricate pattern . 
on a fillet, and a highly ornamental stand in panel for its reception, 
is a matter of secondary rather than of primary importance, and 
that. until the cardinal elements of scientific cuisine have been 
practically mastered, the art of making things look as unlike what 
they are as possible should not be encouraged. Our cooks are being 
taught how to run before they have learnt to walk properly. Par 
exemple, how often in twelve months do you meet in London with a 
really good clear consommeé of the right delicate colour and savour ? 
an essence of meat, that is to say, of fair strength, as light, bright, 
and clear as amontillado, with leguminous flavour according to the 
name that may be given it, without taint of sugar or blemish of 
colouring? Ornamentation is not cookery, though, if judiciously 
carried out, it has a right to our attention as an offshoot of the science. 
The tendency of the day is to forget this, and by yielding to the 
temptation offered by colouring preparations, the forcing pipe, &c., to 
lose sight of graver and infinitely more necessary matters. More 
than half a century ago Thomas Walker aforesaid, who lived at a 
time of excessive gowrmandise and uncultivated taste in regard to the 
table, condemned the decoration of dishes in these quaint terms :— 


I must here menticn an instance of barbaric ornament I witnessed a short time 
since at a dinner which substantially was excellent. I had to carve a tongue, and 
found my operations somewhat impeded by a couple of ranunculuses s‘uck into it, 
sculptured one in turnip and the other in carrot. It was surrounded by a thin 
layer of spinach studded with small stars also cut out of carrot. What have 
ranunculuses and stars to do with tongue and spinach? To my mind, if they had 
been on separate dishes and unadorned, it would have been much more to the 


purpose, 
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Writing in 1864, ‘ the G. C.,’ the accomplished author of Round 
the Table, said :— 


Flowers (cut out of raw turnips), crayfish, which are not to be eaten, designs 
wrought in flour and lard coloured in various ways, and such like matters, which 
appertain to what is called grand cookery, belong to the category of shams, and 
cannot meet with the approval of any true artist. 


While Gouffé four years later observed :— 


I must own that in many instances this love of ornamentation has been carried 
to unreasonable lengths ; and I have known cooks possessed by a perfect hobby for 
decorating and beautifying everything, and who could not serve the simplest dish 
without a profusion of puerile accessories and would-be ornaments. 


Now, although we no longer see ranunculuses of carrot and 
turnip, we have become the victims of a decorative mania which, 
despite its attaining its ends ina new way, is equally to be deprecated. 
The use of fancy colours, without consideration of their congruity, 
for the sake of prettiness, to tint the maskings used in savoury 
cookery, is surely preposterous; for how in the natural order of 
things can a fillet of fish be green or a cutlet of chicken pink? 
From old time we have adopted white and brown as the colours of 
standard glazings in this branch of the art, and to depart from them 
is needless and puerile. The practice is, in point of fact, a misap- 
plication of the handicraft peculiar to the conjfiseur, to whose profes- 
sion the laying on of patterns and the use of tintings should be 
left undisturbed. We ought not, as is now often the case, to be 
doubtful whether the dish presented to us is savoury or sweet. 
Grosses piéces and fancy compositions intended for the buffet or 
tables at a ball supper or luncheon en féte require perhaps a certain 
amount of adornment, but even this is now overdone. Who can see 
without pity—in the window of some fashionable culinary professor— 
a noble salmon, that never did anyone an intentional injury, put in 
the pillory and exhibited as a peepshow to the passer-by, with his 
back bristling with prawns like the ‘fretful porcupine,’ crayfish dis- 
porting themselves about him, his sides outraged by a gruesome 
tattooing of truffles, and divers devices in patterns like a Maori 
masher, and, lastly, to complete the atrocity, an impalement of hideous 
“hatelet’ skewers? Surely this is as bad as the desecration of ‘ dead 
Hector’ with the garish bedizenment of a circus clown. And what 
a sum the travesty costs to be sure! By all means let the cook learn 
to minister to the lust of the eye, and let a dish be made to look as 
inviting as possible; but let this effect be produced without the 
application of fictitious colouring, trashy pattern-making, and super- 
fluous garnishing. Simplicity which looks as if it can be eaten is 
more to be desired than the elaborate ‘ painting of the lily’ and 
‘gilding of fine gold’ which occupy such undue attention at the 
present time. 

VoL, XXXII—No. 186 P 
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Another fashion of the day which ought to be discouraged, I 
think, is that of introducing unnecessarily new names for old dishes, 
sauces, &c. In consequence of these questionable innovations long- 
established friends are gradually disappearing from the modern menu, 
and in their stead strangers are being pushed forward concerning 
whom we know nothing. On the card of a very nice little dinner, to 
which I was bidden a few days ago, I read Pains de jambon a la 
Séville; these I naturally assumed would prove to be novelties, but 
when the entrée came I discovered that it derived its accentuation 
from my old friend Bigarade! The change in the name was 
obviously ingenious, but why was it made? Then on what account 
must a vol-au-vent & la Reine—the oldest of the white ragoits thus 
served—be now called @ la Victoria? Wherever you go similar 
‘large-sized conundrums’ thrust themselves before you. There are 
names in the French culinary vocabulary which, originally given to 
the works of the old masters, have become text-words indicating com- 
positions that cannot be improved, and that all who know anything 
of the subject recognise at a glance. To cancel any one of these 
without reason is assuredly an act of unpardonable vandalism. A 
distinct, easily understood, and by no means voluminous compendium 
of names which could be mastered without difficulty, existed before 
these new introductions. As matters stand we have every prospect 
of arriving at a menw which, as far as showing us what we are going 
to eat is concerned, might just as well be a little list of esoteric 
mysteries in the occult tongue of the Mahatmas. 

Lastly, I come to another argument which will probably be regarded 
by some as even more outrageous than the laying of the axe at the root 
of the overgrown menu, the condemnation of certain stereotyped 
foods, and the disapproval of new names and excessive ornamentation. 
It is this :—All are agreed, I think, that the modern dinner should 
be brought to a happy end within an hour, and some indeed fix forty- 
five minutes as the more correct limit. Now to attain either object 
the simplified menw lends powerful assistance, but is not enough in 
itself to ensure success. It becomes absolutely necessary to consider 
when ordering a dinner the time that the service of each thing will 
probably occupy, and how this can be reduced to the narrowest point. 
Any proposal, then, that is calculated to accelerate matters without 
perceptible hurry must, I take it, be worth consideration ; for it need 
not be said that, while anxious to secure brisk service, we do not want 
our art study to be galloped through as if we were all late for the 
train. Well, the simplest way to obtain what we desire is to abolish 
as far as we can the handing round of dishes from which our guests 
have to help themselves, and to serve the various component parts of 
the dinner, ready helped, from the buffet. To illustrate what I 
mean :—Let us assume that a cold entrée, according to existing prac- 
tice, is about to be presented. The plates used for the previous dish 
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having been removed, a fresh ‘ deal’ of clean cold ones must first take 
place. Now, as far as those are concerned who do not eventually par- 
take of the entrée, this presentation of a plate is obviously superfluous ; 
but mark—that beautifully decorated work of art chaud-froid de 
cailles & la Lucullus is being passed round in single, double, triple, 
or quadruple grandeur according to the size of the party. There is a 
slight pause at the side of every guest during the process of self-help, 
or refusal ; some are unaware that the dish is awaiting their atten- 
tion for a few seconds, some decline after a little thought, not daring 
to undertake the task of exploration among ramparts and bastions of 
aspic and revetments of macédoine, and some waste time in securing 
the piece of garnish they ultimately detach from the outworks of the 
structure. The whole thing is a nuisance, especially to the ladies, while 
the thrusting in of the lordly platter between a couple who are getting 
on nicely is probably most unpleasant. When the circulation has 
come to an end it would be instructive, were it possible to do so, to 
add up all the fractions of time let slip, first in the dealing round of 
the plates, and next in the handing round, with all the little delays I 
have indicated. Surely we can save both the wasted time and the incon- 
venience by so organising our dinners that nearly every part of them 
can be served, as I have suggested, in portions complete for each guest. 
Take the chaud-froid in question. This could easily be prepared in 
the form of aspics mignons de cailles (set in little moulds), one of 
which, with the allowance of sauce or what not allotted to it, could 
be offered ready-helped to each person. If refused, the portion would 
be presented to the next just in the same way as the helping of fish, 
the slice of lamb, or piece of venison, is brought round. With a 
little consideration this method could be followed throughout the 
meal; for, thanks to modern ingenuity, we can select pretty little 
moulds of divers shapes suitable alike for entrées and entremets. 
Thus the direct-service system would be attended with no difficulty 
whatever. Of course, the chef would not like it, for it would deprive 
him of the pleasure of exhibiting his tours de force in all their glory. 
But what of that ? All the time lost and expense incurred in build- 
ing up the complicated structures which fashion encourages just now 
for the accommodation of entrées and entremets would be saved in the 
kitchen ; while in the dining-room the easy, uninterrupted flow of 
conversation, simplicity of service, and time gained by the end of 
dinner, would well repay the sacrifice of the needless parade of culi- 
nary art masterpieces. I fear that my proposal would not please 
those who have adopted the practice followed at tables @héte abroad 
of sending round a sliced saddle or other solid piece of meat, partly 
carved, with its garnish @ la jardiniére, for personal apportionment 
by the guests themselves. Is this astep to be commended ? It seems 
to me to be open to all the objections I have advanced against the 
cumbersome circulation of entrées, without the excuse the latter may 
P2 
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have of being beautiful to look upon. A still steaming gigot & la 
Bercy is hardly the thing to carry about on a hot summer evening ; 
and how cold hot things get before they arrive at the end of the 
procession ! 

In respect to the economy of time, and also as a matter of good 
taste, the abolition of the service of cheese with multifarious hors 
ad ceuvres, and the substitution of a simple, yet very carefully concocted 
savoury plat, cannot be too highly approved, and it is a matter of 
congratulation that at many entertainments at private houses, the 
tendency is to the little and good rather than the profuse. It is 
only necessary to go a little further, and, while simplying the menu, 
to simplify its service by a modification in the preparation of the dishes 
themselves and the method of serving them. In this way we shall 
attain even a higher pitch of refinement than we have yet reached, 
and who knows but that the fashion encouraged in private may at 
length filter through to public gatherings, and the banquet of the 
future be distinguished by a more enlightened interpretation of the 
true essentials of modern ‘aristology !’ 


A. KENNEY-HERBERT. 
(Wyvern.) 
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WHEN the late Sir John Bowring visited Egypt in 1839, having been 
commissioned to report to Lord Palmerston ‘ upon the existing state 
and future probable situation of the country,’ its ruler was the ener- 
getic Mehemet Ali Pasha, who was then intent on making it a model 
among Eastern lands. That energetic ruler welcomed innovations, 
and he treated those with special favour who aided him in bringing 
the civilisation of the West to supplant the antiquated and reactionary 
system of the East. If the transplanted civilisation of London or 
Paris speedily withered under-the Egyptian sun, this was largely due 
to the opposition or incompetence of the ruler’s advisers and depen- 
dents. He could give orders, but he could not ensure that they 
would be obeyed in the spirit as well as the letter. He had no 
jealousy of the Frank, while the majority of his subjects looked upon 
the Frank as a monster of iniquity. It is rather to be regretted that 
Mehemet Ali went too fast than that he went too far. As a ruler he 
was always ina hurry. Neither the political institutions nor the in- 
dustrial methods of Europe can be forced in their growth like hothouse 
plants. They require time as well as space for development, and an 
intelligent appreciation must be displayed by those who are responsible 
for their expansion. 

Much has been written about the many failures of Mehemet Ali to 
render Egypt independent of the Porte in the field of politics and of 
Europe in the field of industry. It has been overlooked or forgotten 
that he wished to have a Public Press in Egypt which should resemble 
that of Europe. The result can be gathered from Sir John Bowring’s 
remarkable and exhaustive report : 


An Arabic and Turkish newspaper is published at Cairo, consisting principally 
of official documents. It has no fixed day or time of publication. A French 
newspaper, called the Moniteur Egyptien, was printed weekly at Alexandria from 
August 1833 to March 1834, when it was abandoned. The funds had been 
furnished by the Government, It never had a large circulation. 


The changes since the days of Mehemet Ali, the founder and 
father of modern Egypt, are many and marvellous, but none is more 
noteworthy than that which relates to the Public Press, At present 
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the daily, weekly, and monthly publications in Egypt are forty-six in 
number. If the Egyptians are to be regenerated, and the attempt 
should miscarry, the failure cannot be attributable to the lack of news- 
papers. 

I am aware the opinion is general that the Egyptians are not con- 
stant readers of books or newspapers. The majority of them are tillers 
of the soil, and the hard-worked agriculturist in all countries is as 
little of a reader as the average English nobleman. From the first to 
the last day in the week an Egyptian fellah is occupied during his 
waking hours with preparing his fields to receive seed, with irrigating 
them after the seed has been sown, and with reaping the harvest, 
which does not occur once a year as in less favoured lands, but may 
take place four times within twelve months. He rises with the sun 
and he goes to bed when it sets. Theagricultral population is two- 
thirds of the whole. It is the dwellers in the towns and cities of 
Egypt who can afford the time to read or listen to the reading of 
newspapers and magazines. 

There is a reading public in addition to that which is composed of 
natives, The foreign colony in Egypt numbers about 100,000, the 
largest proportion of it being found in Alexandria, Mansourah, and 
Cairo. The Greeks are in the majority; the Italians come next; the 
French, the Austro-Hungarians, and the English follow. By compari- 
son with the persons of the nationalities just named, the number of 
the others is trifling. Newspapers in Greek and Italian, French and 
English, are provided for the most numerous of them, the Austro- 
Hungarian excepted. The better-educated Egyptians read the papers 
in French, Italian, and English as well as those in Arabic. 

Freedom of the Press, as understood in America and England, is 
not sanctioned by the Government of Egypt. On the contrary, there 
is a Press Bureau in the department of the Minister of the Interior, 
presided over by Baron de Malortie, a most estimable and enlightened 
man, who discharges his functions with a delicacy and courtesy which 
are deservedly acknowledged and appreciated. It is his duty to 
authorise the publication of a new journal if he think fit, and to 
punish the conductors of those which are established if they do not 
behave themselves. The Egyptian Government, in making arrange- 
ments with regard to the Press, copied from the system which pre- 
vailed in France during the Second Empire. The basis of such a 
system is the postulate that newspapers may become a public danger, 
and that obstacles should be interposed against their increase, while 
their conductors should be kept in leading-strings. According tothe 
better view, a Press which is not free is worthless. Beaumarchais 
cleverly made Figaro say that 


Stupid things in print have no importance save in places where their circulation 
is hindered ; that without freedom to blame there is no value in praise, and that 
none but little men dread little papers. 
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Figaro’s further remarks have never ceased to be true, though 
happily they have a more restricted application than when they 
first caused an uproar in Paris. 

He said that in Madrid the sale of newspapers was untrammelled, 


provided that nothing appeared in them concerning the higher powers, religion, 
politics, morals, persons in office or in high credit, the opera or any other public 
spectacle, or persons of some account, and that, if these conditions were respected, 
then anything might be freely published, subject to the supervision of three 
censors. 


Figaro thought that he would take advantage of this ‘ pleasant 
freedom ’ to found a journal which should not clash with any other, 
to which he gave the name of the Useless Newspaper, but a storm of 
indignation burst when it appeared and it was speedily suppressed. 

While the Egyptian Press proper lives in fetters, in no other 
country of the same size are there so many scurrilous and discredit- 
able newspapers as in Egypt. These newspapers are exempt from 
the censorship of Baron de Malortie. The newspapers over which he 
exercises a control, which is not severe and seldom gives occasion for 
protest, are conducted in a highly creditable fashion. Some of them 
are written in Arabic for the readers of Arabic, and their conductors 
are men of capacity as well as tact. He has no authority over the 
really scandalous journals which are written in French. 

The number of daily and weekly journals in Egypt is forty-six. 
Twenty-eight of them appear in Cairo, fourteen in Alexandria, and 
four in Port Said. One only has an English title, which is The 
Egyptian Gazette, and the articles in it appear in French aswell as 
English. The editor of the Sphinx, one of the least creditable of 
the French papers, considers it a happy thought, if not a slur upon it, 
to refer to the Gazette as a ‘bilingual contemporary.’ There is no- 
thing wittier than this in the Sphina, and it cannot be said that wit of 
this kind is Voltairian. 

Of the forty-six journals published in Egypt, twenty are in Arabic, 
twelve in French, eight in Greek, five in Italian, and one in English. 
Not more than twenty-one appear with an authorisation from the 
Press Bureau. Fifteen of the twenty-one are Arabic newspapers ; 
three which are printed in French are authorised by the Government, 
the least interesting and least readable of them being the Moniteur 
du Caire, which is the official gazette, and which, though the organ 
of the Egyptian Government, is printed in a tongue which is un- 
known to the large majority of the people. The Egyptian Gazette, 
which is the sole newspaper in Egypt that is printed in the English 
tongue, appears on the list of authorised newspapers, 

The newspapers over which the Press Bureau exercises no control 
are chiefly printed in French, Italian, and Greek. Their conductors 
may disseminate certain falsehoods with impunity. They may work 
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mischief and plead privilege. They are in the Press what the Bedouins 
used to be in the desert before the Bedouins found that it did not profit 
them that their hands should be against every stranger. What seems 
puzzling is very simple, yet the explanation scarcely serves as an excuse. 
The truth is, that any foreigner in Egypt may publish what a native 
dare not give to the world, provided he is secure of the protection of his 
consul. Though according to the custom of the land the Khedive is 
regarded as an absolute ruler in the valley of the Nile, yet seventeen 
consuls dispute his authority in many cases, on the ground that the 
Capitulations, which were framed for the protection of their lives and 
property and those of Christian residents, confer authority to render 
these residents inviolable in all their acts and enterprises. A greater 
abuse is not to be found in the habitable globe, and anything more 
grossly unfair to Egypt than the conduct of many consuls in virtue of 
the protection afforded by the Capitulations cannot be imagined. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the representatives of the nations which 
are the most insignificant in Europe are the most exacting and tyran- 
nical in Egypt. The minor States count upon the greater making 
common cause with them in the event of dispute or attack. 

France is one of the Great Powers, yet the representative of 
France repudiates all control by Egypt over French citizens in 
matters connected with the Press. England, which is the home of a 
free Press, and would willingly see her ideas on this head prevail in 
Egypt as well as elsewhere, submits to the jurisdiction of the Egyptian 
Government. The principal Italian newspaper, Jl Messaggiere 
Egyptiano, and the best-edited newspaper in French, though not con- 
ducted by a Frenchman, Le Phare d’Alexandrie, are authorised by 
the Egyptian Press Bureau. Some of the Arabic newspapers, though 
never read by a single Frenchman, are under the protection of the 
representatives of France in Egypt. They are three in number—two, 
Al Mahroussa and Sada-el-Chark, being published in Cairo, and one, 
Al Ahram, in Alexandria. It is suspected that these three papers 
are subsidised with French money ; but I have no personal knowledge 
justifying me doing more than repeat the current opinion; I do 
know, however, that the conductors of these journals are intent in 
season and out of season on alleging that the French are the friends 
and the English the enemies of Egypt. 

The two virulent and spiteful organs of the French colony in 
Egypt, and of French opinions in general, are Le Bosphore Egyptien 
and Le Sphinx. Both are excellent reading to those who enjoy carica- 
tures in print. Bacon says in his essay ‘ Of Truth’ that ‘ the mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure ;’ if he could read the Bosphore 
or the Sphinx for a few days he might pronounce the mixture 
too strong, and admit that the pleasure would be greater if it were 
very largely diluted. A statement of this kind might be regarded 
as one-sided or prejudiced unless supported by examples. I purpose 
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furnishing sufficient examples in justification of it, On the 14th of 
December 1891 Le Bosphore wrote : 


All the nations of Europe have experienced, suffered from, and cursed the 
fiscal exactions which characterised ancient Rome, while in Egypt, at the present 
day, similar exactions impress an indelible stamp upon the acts which the all- 
powerful English perform or suggest. . . . In this respect the English have put 
Egypt back to the period which was the rudest in her history... . Everything 
for the purse of which the English hold the strings. Such is the formula which 
represents the policy of noble England in Egypt. 


On the 17th of the same month it is written in the same journal 
that the Budget is not to be trusted, that the accounts have never 
been seriously audited because English officials ‘ have a repugnance 
for vouchers of which they have given remarkable proofs.’ 

On the 14th of January 1892 the Bosphore discusses the position 
of Egypt in relation to England, and mentions Sir Samuel Baker ‘as 
an intrepid member of Parliament ’ who occupies the recess in study- 
ing Egypt, the truth being that Sir Samuel, though a distinguished 
man, is not a member of Parliament. The writer continues: 

Will the English occupation end or will it be perpetuated? We cannot tell; 
but it appears to us that the longer it is protracted, the more disastrous will the 
consequent experience become for a nation which chiefly exists on remnants of the 
glory which was gained in days that are past and gone. The Colossus still 
imposes upon spectators, though it is strangely shrunken, and one would fain 
learn what extraordinary aberration makes its ‘statesmen’ induce neighbouring 
nations to take its exact measure. 


When the late Khedive died, the advent of his successor was 
hailed by the French papers as an opportunity for renewing attacks 
upon England. These attacks were more malicious than logical. The 
writer of the following, which appeared on the 10th of January, must 
have forgotten that these words appeared five days before: ‘ Every- 
thing that England has established in Egypt, whether as regards the 
administration, the army, or the police, is founded on sand ;’ because, 
if he had not, he would scarcely have contradicted himself so flatly : 

The Khedivial authority, which passes into the hands of Prince Abbas, is firmly 
established ; the security of the frontiers is absolute; the finances are flourishing, 


and the Egyptian people, including the inhabitants of the lost provinces, are 
longing for repose, work, and peace. 


Another passage from the Bosphore, which represents the French 
colony in Cairo and is quoted as an authority by many of the native 
newspapers, will suffice to manifest its sentiments and its style: 


We see but a single category of individuals in Egypt that can hope to fish in 
troubled waters; it comprises exclusively these pseudo-saviours who are crushing 
Egypt as they have crushed India; these insatiable Budget-suckers who have 
gladly left their foggy country to recruit their stomachs and their purses at the 
expense of the Egyptian taxpayers; in a word, they are the English, who presume 
upon the internal state of Europe to prolong their civil and military occupation 
despite their ‘ solemn engagements.’ 
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The Sphinz has a smaller circulation than the Bosphore, but it 
does not fall behind in Anglophobia. Of the two papers, the Sphinz is, 
perhaps, the more systematic in misrepresenting and reviling England. 
The ‘ English intrusion ’ is the phrase always used in it by M. Gavillot, 
the principal contributor, to designate the English occupation. One of 
his fellow journalists, writing about him in the Phare de Port-Said, 
praises his patriotism, and expresses the hope that it will be rewarded 
with the cross of the Legion of Honour. Each number of the Sphinx 
has this heading, ‘ The Engagements of Great Britain ’"—followed by 
extracts from a despatch from Lord Granville, from a letter from 
Admiral Seymour, from the proceedings at Therepeia at which the 
Great Powers were represented by their ambassadors, and from a procla- 
mation by General Wolseley. As these engagements have been kept, it 
is not apparent why a parade of them should be made. Great Britain, 
in common with the other Great Powers, undertook to establish and 
consolidate the Khedive’s authority, and not to seek any territorial 
or other exclusive privilege in Egypt. The object thus set forth has 
been pursued, and the Khedive’s influence is gaining in weight, while 
no exclusive privilege has been demanded. It is true, however, that 
French influence has waned in Egypt, and this is M, Gavillot’s real 
grievance. 

The Phare @Alexandrie, though not conducted by Frenchmen, 
is written in French and isanti-English. But it is well written, which 
cannot be said of its French contemporaries in Cairo. It is well edited 
also, which cannot be said of them either. Indeed, these two French 
papers are sadly lacking in that delicacy of touch and neatness of 
expression, in that light and happy way of treating serious subjects, 
which distinguish the best journals of France. Macaulay expressed 
the hope, at the close of his essay on Barére, that all who hated the 
English as he did might be such as he. I hope that all the Anglo- 
phobic journals may be such as the Bosphore and the Sphinz. 

The other French newspapers in Cairo are not specially remark- 
able, with two exceptions. Such publications as the Monde Elégant, 
the Annonces Commerciales, the Petites Afiches might appear 
elsewhere without attracting public notice outside of the particular 
circles in which they might be accepted as guides. One of the two 
which might deserve attention is La Timbrologie Egyptienne, its 
purpose being the encouragement of collecting postage-stamps. For 
such collectors this journal should possess much interest, and it is 
full of information which must be serviceable to them. The other is 
the Moniteur du Caire, being the official organ of the Egyptian 
Government. Its contents are as attractive to the general reader 
as those of the Dublin, Edinburgh, and London Gazettes. Govern- 
ment decrees and other official notices appear in it, and when a man 
becomes bankrupt the fact is duly notified in its columns; but the 
general public has no consuming desire to peruse official papers or 
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lists of bankruptcies. Such a paper in any country is classed among 
those which have as much general interest as playbills and a little 
more than railway time-tables. 

Why the official journal of Egypt should appear in French and be 
edited by a Frenchman are questions to which I have not received 
satisfactory replies. If it were to appear in English, the French 
colony in Egypt would be up in arms. Those who speak in the 
name of the French colony professedly object to the existing state of 
affairs on the ground that Egypt should be exclusively controlled by 
Egyptians. The common speech of Egyptians is Arabic, and, if logic 
and common sense were allowed to prevail, the official journal of the 
Government would be printed in the language of the country. I 
have never met any foreigner settled in Egypt, nor have I read a 
protest from any journalist there against the extraordinary anomaly 
of the official gazette being printed in French. 

Some of the French papers, such as the Scarabée of Alexandria, 
do not deserve any other remark than that they are light and read- 
able. The Italian and Greek journals are largely concerned with 
commercial affairs, and none of them contains systematic and 
grievously unjust attacks upon the English occupation. The Greeks 
and Italians with whom I conversed had but one grievance, which 
was that the number of English and American visitors in winter was 
now so greatly in excess of the French that their knowledge of the. 
tongue of France did not serve them at present as it used to do, and 
that they were too old to acquire English. However, they had arranged 
that their children should be taught English, and thus be able to 
regain the advantages which they had lost. 

The author of John Bull sur le Nil, who wrote under the pseu- 
donym of Frédolin and spent eight months in Egypt during 1885, 
and who honestly avowed himself an Anglophobe, expressed himself 
as follows concerning the French Press: ‘I cannot forget that a 
truly French organ is wanted in Egypt whose conductors shall 
conscientiously study facts, take to heart the requirements of the 
natives, strive to bring about urgent reforms, and never forget that 
the name of France should be synonymous everywhere with pro- 
gress and justice. Then such an affair as that of the Bosphore 
would never recur, a disastrous affair in the eyes of every one 
whose heart is truly patriotic.’ This related to the part played by 
that journal in favour of Arabi Pasha, Another occurred recently 
which may prove a salutary lesson to the conductors of the Bosphore. 
No consular protection sufficed to save them from an action for 
libel brought by Dr. Milton against them in the Cairo Interna- 
tional Tribunal. They were condemned to pay 1,000/. damages 
and costs, and to print the judgment in their own columns and in 
those of two other journals. 

Before passing from considering the position and character of 
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the various foreign journals in Egypt, I must, make a few obser- 
vations upon the only English one which appears in Alexandria, 
and is called the Egyptian Gazette. Some of my American friends 
told me that it was not ‘a live newspaper,’ meaning by this, no doubt, 
that it was free from scandal and tittle-tattle. I did not agree with 
them in this matter; but I had to admit that I considered them in 
the right when they said that it was a waste of space to fill the half 
of each number with a translation into French of the other half. If 
the Egyptian Gazette appeared in English only the conductors of its 
French rivals might be nonplussed. They would not then be able to 
sneer, as their manner is, at their ‘ bilingual contemporary,’ and they 
might not be able to read it. 

The twenty native journals which appear in Egypt either daily or 
at short intervals interested me more than those which were written 
in a foreign tongue for foreigners. They vary in importance, and 
they vary still more in circulation. The head of the Press Bureau 
exercises a censorship over some of them, but this is done so mildly 
that these journals are nearly as free in fact, without being equally 
free in name, as those which can publish false and malicious state- 
ments with impunity, owing to the protection of a foreign consul. 
The best of the native papers in Alexandria is Al Ahram, which 
represents French views in the most uncompromising fashion. The 
English are a wicked people in the eyes of its conductor, and, if the 
doings of the English in Egypt can be misrepresented, he engages 
in the task with infinite gusto. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Bosphore and the Sphinx quote the utterances of Al Ahram as the 
genuine and laudable sentiments of the Egyptian people. 

In Cairo, the native journal which is most read, and which is read 
also all over the country, is Al Mokattam. Its conductors are Syrians 
of education and culture, who look upon Egypt with a critical but 
not unfriendly eye, who never hesitate to point out shortcomings 
among the people or to acknowledge virtues on the part of the 
Government. This journal is neither paid nor inspired, and its 
independent comments excite the wrath of the conductors of the 
purely French newspapers. I was much impressed with this news- 
paper from a purely journalistic point of view, and not because it 
often contains favourable notices of the efforts of England to render 
Egypt prosperous and independent of any European Power. I saw 
it in all the cafés from Alexandria on the Mediterranean to Wady 
Halfa on the frontier of the Soudan, and a paper so widely dissemi- 
nated among the natives must exercise a great influence over native 
opinion, I found, too, in some of the numbers that the ‘new 
journalism ’ had influenced Al Mokattam, and by the new journalism 
I do not mean excessive pretensions to omniscience and infalli- 
bility, but the adoption of what is understood as interviewing. A 
better specimen of an interview, in its least objectionable form, I have 
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never met with than that which the correspondent of Al Mokattam 
at Korosko had with Father Ohrwalder when he and two Sisters of 
Mercy arrived there after a marvellous escape from the clutches of 
the present Mahdi. I was led by this to inquire into the history and 
management of Al Mokattam, and the following is the result of my 
investigations concerning this typical Arabic newspaper. 

Al Mokattam appears daily, the usual publishing hour being four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Its price is a piastre or 24d. a copy, and 
the boys who distribute it in Cairo pay half-price for each copy 
and take their chance of selling those which they purchase. The 
average circulation is 2,500 daily, which is very large for Egypt, and 
would have been thought anything but contemptible in such European 
capitals as Paris and London a century ago. It has a regular staff 
of forty correspondents in the Valley of the Nile, and these corre- 
spondents use the telegraph as freely as their English or American 
brethren do on either side of the Atlantic. Alone among Arabic 
newspapers, Al Mokattam has a special correspondent in New 
York, London, and Paris. It has correspondents, as some of its con- 
temporaries have also, in Constantinople, Beyrout, and Damascus. 

Al Mokattam is a sheet of four pages as large as the Paris morn- 
ing papers, and as some of the London evening papers. On the first 
page there is one leading article, and sometimes two, on local topics, 
and occasionally on a foreign one having relation to Egypt. On the 
same page are extracts translated into Arabic from English, American, 
French, German, and Italian newspapers. The quotations from The 
Times are so frequent that the name of the leading English journal 
has become familiar to Arab readers. Foreign and local correspond- 
ence is inserted in the second page; while the third contains law 
reports, general news, Reuter’s telegrams, financial and commercial, 
which is telegraphed daily from Alexandria. Advertisements cover 
the fourth page, many of them belonging to a class which is well 
known in all lands and languages, that of medicines for the cure of 
every malady. 

Before Al Mokattam was founded in 1889, the other Arabic news- 
papers reproduced what had appeared in their French contemporaries, 
They represented the local dislike of the foreigners who occupied 
high places in the administration. The Frenchman and the Egyptian, 
though at one in objecting to this, had different reasons for so doing 
—the Frenchman disapproving of the foreigners not because they were 
Europeans, but because they were Englishmen, while the Egyptian 
had no wish to see the English displaced by the French, holding that 
his countrymen had the first and an exclusive claim. 

The policy adopted by Al Mokattam was to set forth the nature 
of the political and financial problems which required to be solved, 
and to explain how far and in what measure the administrative 
changes had tended to benefit Egypt. Its conductors found the 
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task most laborious. One of the few independent journals in the 
country, it was opposed by those which were prejudiced, subsidised, 
or both; but its success has demonstrated that there is an Egyptian 
public opinion which sets the needs of the country above the caprices 
of individuals and appreciates the efforts of the conductors of Al 
Mokattam to discover and disseminate the truth. 

The conductors of Al Mokattam also edit a monthly magazine in 
Arabic, which is the only periodical of the kind in Arabic-speaking 
countries. It has existed sixteen years, and has contributed during 
that period to promote science, literature, and industrial arts, being 
the object for which it was founded. The contents of the first 
number are very meagre when compared with that for last February, 
the articles in the one numbering eight, and in the other sixteen, 
irrespective of notes and queries. At the outset the circulation was 500 
only ; now it is not far short of 3,000 with a constant yearly increase. 
Most of the articles are translated from a European original; but if 
this were not done, then the Arabic-reading public would remain in 
ignorance of them. It is difficult to estimate the advantage of the 
ideas of the best minds in Europe being instilled into the minds of 
Oriental readers, and there can be no doubt that such a magazine as 
Al Muktataf exercises a civilising as well as an educational influence. 

There is but one other magazine in Egypt, and it appears in 
Alexandria on the 10th and 25th of each month, and is entitled La 
Rivista Quindiciale. It is the organ of the Atheneum, and contains 
reports of the lectures delivered there or papers read before the 
members. Every subscriber has the right to become a contributor, 
but the editors expressly reserve to themselves the decision as to 
what articles should be inserted ; and, as they return no manuscripts, 
the right to contribute is somewhat intangible. The articles are 
printed in French, Italian, or English, so that the reader of these 
different nationalities can find an article to suit him in his native 
tongue. As this Egyptian review has lived for three years, it must 
supply a want. 

Egypt is but asmall part of the Ottoman Empire, yet the number 
of newspapers and periodicals published in Egypt is double that 
which is published in the rest of the lands over which the Sultan of 
Turkey bears sway. This fact is fraught with remarkable signifi- 
cance. The Valley of the Nile, which is one of the richest parts of 
the Eastern world, is setting a good example in other forms of culture 
than that of the soil. Where the newspaper Press flourishes, 
ignorance decreases and humanity advances. 

The advance of the newspaper Press in Egypt has been most 
marked since the British occupation. It may be long before the 
French newspapers in Egypt cease to vilify the Power which is 
transforming the country ; the task is easy, and to a certain class of 
minds it is congenial. There are writings painted or graven in stone 
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which tell the story of the Egyptians many thousand years ago. In 
the climate of that wonderful country the printed page may survive 
as long as the inscription on the rock, and some of the Egyptian 
newspapers of to-day may be preserved for the information of a 
posterity which may turn to them with as much curiosity six 
thousand years hence as we now turn to the inscriptions which 
tell of those who lived six thousand years ago. Critical readers of 
the French newspapers published in Egypt are chiefly impressed 
with their venom and uncharitableness, with their false news and 
their rabid statements. Absolutely impartial readers in the future 
may consider these assertions even more ridiculous and disgrace- 
ful than they appear at present to anyone who is not a partisan, 
a place-hunter, or a discharged official. In that far-distant future it 
may have been a commonplace for thousands of years that Egypt rose 
from being a dependent and an almost bankrupt country to a position 
of independence and prosperity, of civilisation and power; that the 
disinterested aid of English brains and arms was the medium through 
which the transformation was effected ; and that, when the good work 
was accomplished, the Power which had rendered the service retired 
on the day that the country could hold up its head among the nations 
and, strong in its own strength, could command their respect. 


W. Fraser Rae. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


THE world of chemical phenomena is so immensely wide, and the 
phenomena themselves are so complicated, that the founders of 
modern chemistry were compelled to limit the area of their investiga- 
tions, and sharply to separate their own domain from those of the two 
sister-sciences, physics and mechanics, leaving it to the future to find 
out the bonds which might unite all three branches into one har- 
monious whole. They and their followers elaborated their own 
methods of investigation; they discovered their own chemical laws 
and worked out their own hypotheses and theories; and, with the 
aid of these methods, laws, and hypotheses, they created a science 
which not only interprets, discovers, and predicts the phenomena it 
deals with, but already has brought us within a measurable distance 
of a general theory of the structure of matter altogether. 

In proportion as chemical research went deeper into the study 
of the wonderful movements and interactions of molecules and 
atoms, the intimate connection which exists between chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics became more and more apparent. The 
physical and the chemical properties of matter proved to be so closely 
interdependent that they could be explained no longer with the aid 
of chemical theories alone ; the very fundamental laws of chemistry 
appeared to be but so many expressions of physical facts; and 
chemistry stands now in such a position that no further advance in 
its theoretical part is possible, unless it enters the borderland which 
separates it from physics, recognises the unity of chemical and 
physical forces, and, availing itself of the progress recently made in 
molecular mechanics, boldly attacks the great problem of a physical 
—that is, a mechanical—interpretation of chemical facts. This is 
the work which now engrosses the attention of most chemists. 

The points of contact between physics and chemistry are very 
numerous, and the work is being carried on in several directions at 
once. The discovery by Mendeléeff of the so-called ‘ periodical law 
of elements’ has called into life numerous researches, some of which 
accumulate correct numerical data to express the dependence between 
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the physical properties of various bodies and their chemical constitu- 
tion; while others endeavour to interpret this very periodicity in 
the properties of the elements under the assumption of their com- 
pound nature. On the other side, the recent development of the . 
mechanical theory of heat, and the interest awakened of late in 
electricity, have given rise to numerous researches aiming at a 
representation of chemical reactions as mere transformations of heat- 
energy or electricity. And, finally, most skilful investigations are 
being made, and most suggestive hypotheses advanced as regards 
the possible distribution of atoms within the molecules, under the 
supposition of their remaining in a state of equilibrium; and thus 
the way is prepared for a higher conception of the atoms—not 
motionless and mutually equilibrated, but involved, like the planets 
of our solar system, in complicated movements within the molecules. 
Works of importance have appeared of late in each of these direc- 
tions. But no other domain has lately been explored with such a 
feverish activity as the vast domain of solutions; and to these re- 
searches we must now turn our attention. 

In former times, it was supposed that if some table-salt, or sugar 
(or any other solid, liquid, or gas) is dissolved in water or in any 
other liquid, the particles of the dissolved body will simply spread, 
or glide, between the particles of the solvent, and simply be mixed 
together—just as if we had made a mixture of two different powders 
or two gases. But on a closer study asuccession of most complicated 
and unexpected phenomena was revealed, even in so simple a fact as 
the solution of a pinch of salt in a tumbler of water. The solutions 
proved to be the arena upon which phenomena cease to be purely 
physical, and become chemical, and they were studied accordingly 
with the hope that they might give a physical cue to chemical re- 
actions. Hundreds of researches are contributed every year to this 
subject ;' and although there is yet no final result to record, we are 
bound nevertheless to examine the present state of investigations 
which so much interest and excite chemists.” 

1 The Committee appointed by the British Association for reporting on the 
bibliography of solutions had catalogued no less than 255 papers, which appeared 
in 1890, in a few periodicals only. The total was at that time 930 papers. 

2 We know no general review of this extremely complicated question which we 
might recommend to the general reader. The address delivered by Prof. Orme Masson 
before the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, in January 
1891; Prof. 8. U. Pickering’s Report to the British Association, in 1890, on the hydrate 
theory of solution, followed by a most interesting discussion between Profs. Glad- 
stone, Arrhenius, Armstrong, Fitzgerald, Van’t Hoff, Lodge, Ostwald, and Ramsay, 
and the elaborate report, by W. N. Shaw, on electrolysis (British Association Reports, 
1890, Leeds), are excellent sources of general information. Ostwald’s work, Solutions 
(English translation in 1891), as well as his Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Chemie 
(Leipzig, 1885 ; new edition of first volume in 1992), and the review, Zeitschrift fiir 
physikalische Chemie, which he publishes since 1887, unhappily take but little notice 
of the chemical aspects of the question. Mendeléeff’s footnotes in his most remark- 
able Principles of Chemistry (London, 1891) are perhaps, on the whole, the best means 

VoL. XXXTI—No., 186 Q 
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Few scientific hypotheses have proved so productive in the de- 
velopment of science altogether as the so-called ‘kinetic theory of 
gases. A gas, according to this hypothesis, is an aggregate of 
molecules which move very rapidly in all directions and endeavour 
to disperse in space—the rapidity of their movements being in- 
creased by every increase of the temperature of the gas. In their 
endeavours to escape in all directions the molecules of the gases con- 
tinually bombard the walls of the vessels which containthem. They 
break them if they are weak enough, or else they exercise upon them 
a pressure which is nothing but the sum of all energies of the mole- 
cules which strike a unit of surface in a unit of time. In our steam- 
engines the molecules (or rather particles) of steam bombard the 
walls of the cylinder; they push the piston by their aggregate 
energies and, setting it in motion, make it move the huge masses it 
has to move. This is, of course, but an hypothesis; but since it so 
perfectly explains the pressure, the elasticity, the diffusion, and the 
internal friction of gases, and permits us to predict the consequences 
of the invisible bombardment; and since its consequences, mathe- 
matically deduced by Maxwell, Clausius, Boltzmann, and many others, 
fully agree with the reality of facts—it can be considered no more as 
a mere guess : it is a theory. 

Now, the Dutch chemist Van ’t Hoff proved in 1886 that the 
same theory holds good for weak solutions as well. If some sugar, or 
some sulphuric acid, or any other liquid or solid, be dissolved in some 
liquid, the bonds which keep together the particles of sugar or 
of the acid are torn asunder by the solvent. The particles spread 
among those of the solvent, and they take up the same movements 
which they would perform if the sugar or the acid were brought into 
@ gaseous state in a free space. They bombard the walls of the vessel, 
and exercise upon them a certain pressure which will be increased if 
the bombardment is rendered more violent by either raising the 
temperature of the solution, or increasing the number of bom- 
barding particles by a limited increase of its strength. Though 
there is not the slightest reason for supposing that the dissolved solid 
or liquid may be in a gaseous state within the solvent, the very fact 
of scattering its particles over a broad space is sufficient to free them 
from their mutual bonds; they behave exactly as if the sugar or the 
acid were brought into a gaseous state by evaporation and filled the 
space occupied by the solution. They obey all the physico-chemical 
laws (the laws of Boyle, Marriotte, Gay Lussac, and Avogadro) which 
hold good for gases. 

The kinetic theory of gases was thus extended to liquids, and 


for gaining a general and impartial insight into the whole question. Though him- 
self one of the earliest promoters of the hydrate or chemical theory of solutions, he 
fully recognises the importance of the physical theories, and sums them up with his 
usual clearness. 


, 
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this first step was soon followed by another, even more important step, 
when Van der Waals—also a Dutch chemist—still more effectively 
bridged over the gap between the gaseous and liquid condition of 
matter. He studied that state of a gas when, under an increasing 
pressure and a decreasing temperature, it becomes a liquid; and he 
found a mathematical expression (an equation) which very approxi- 
mately represents the mutual dependence between the volume occu- 
pied by the gas under a given pressure, its temperature, the volume 
occupied by its particles, and their mutual pressure. He thus expressed 
in a more comprehensive way how, in proportion as the lengths of 
the paths of its particles decrease, a gas becomes a liquid.® 

The long-since suspected continuity between the gaseous and 
liquid states of matter was thus demonstrated once more, and rendered 
easy to investigate ; and the importance of these conclusions was still 
more enhanced by Clausius when he demonstrated that a slight 
alteration of Van der Waal’s equation makes it also represent the 
absorption or dissipation of heat-energy which always takes place 
when a body passes from the liquid to the gaseous state, or vice versd. 

And, finally, another step in the same direction was made by the 
French physicist, Raoult. We all know that if some table-salt, or 
saltpetre, or some other salt, be added to water, the water may be 
cooled below zero without freezing. Its freezing temperature is 
lowered. Now Raoult studied the lowering of this temperature 
caused in water and other liquids by the addition of various amounts 
of various salts, and he came to a most remarkable result. It 
appeared that, whatever the nature of the dissolved salt may be, the 
freezing temperature of a solution will always be lowered by the 
same amount (nearly six-tenths of a degree) if we add one mole- 
cule of the dissolved body to each hundred molecules of the solvent.‘ 
Thus, again, a purely physical fact, such as freezing, proves to be 
dependent upon a purely chemical fact—the molecular weights of 
the solvent and the dissolved body; and this physical law is so 
general that it has become a very accurate means for determining 
such chemical data as molecular weights. Chemistry and physics 
appear again so closely interwoven that there is really no means of 
separating them. 

It is not possible to describe in a few words the impetus given 
by the discovery of these connections to physico-chemical research 
altogether. A school, headed by Ostwald, of most enthusiastic sup- 


* See the interesting discussions which took place upon this subject in the Physical 
Society, in October and November last. 

* Thus, if table-salt be used, the weight of its molecule (compared to a molecule 
of hydrogen) is 58}; while the weight of a molecule of water (also compared with 
hydrogen) is 18. So that, if we add 684 ounces of table-salt to each 1,800 ounces of 
water, we shall lower its freezing temperature by 0°62° of the centigrade scale. The 
same result will be obtained if we take 744 ounces of potassium chloride, or 101 ounces 
of saltpetre, to the same amount of water. 


Q2 
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porters of what has been termed (not quite properly) the physical 
theory of solutions, has grown up; and this school, while bringing 
out a mass of important researches and widening the field of chemical 
investigations, has naturally come to consider itself as being on the 
right track for elaborating a complete theory of the subject. Un- 
happily, this is not the case, because the chemical reactions which 
undoubtedly take place in solutions are not taken into account in 
the just-mentioned physical laws. In reality, so long as but small 
amounts of solids, or liquids, or gases are dissolved in a liquid, and 
so long as only such bodies are brought into contact as have no 
strong chemical affinity to each other, the above theories are quite 
correct. But as soon as the solution is rendered stronger, or the 
solvent and the dissolved body are endowed with a mutual chemical 
affinity, chemical reactions set in. Part of the molecules of the 
dissolved body dissociate, and the atoms of which they were com- 
posed, on being set free, combine with the atoms of the solvent. 
Chemical forces, much more energetic than the physical forces, enter 
into play, and most complicated chemical reactions—the intensity of 
which may be judged of from the changes of temperature—begin. To 
deny them is simply impossible, although this has been done in the 
excitement of polemics. The chemical reactions which take place 
within the solutions, and especially the formation of definite though 
unstable compounds of salts, acids, and bases with water, have been 
rendered evident by so many careful investigations of experienced 
chemists,> that the secondary importance given to them by most 
adherents of the physical theory would be simply incomprehen- 
sible were it not for the hope which they cherish of ultimately 
explaining all chemical processes by the above-mentioned molecular 
movements. At any rate, in order to account for the effects of the 
chemical reactions, the followers of the physical theory were com- 
pelled toseek support in an additional agency—electricity. Starting 
from the familiar fact of solutions being decomposed by an electrical 
current, they admitted that in every solution part of its molecules 
dissociate, breaking up into their component parts, which are charged 
with either positive or negative electricity (the name of ‘ions’ is 
usually given to those component parts). By means of this admis- 
sion, they attempted to explain the discrepancies hetween observation 
and the conclusions drawn from the above-mentioned laws, especially 
in the case of water solutions of salts, acids, and bases, and the 
stronger solutions altogether. It must be recognised that many 
important relations between electrical conductivity and chemical 
action have been brought out in this way by Arrhenius® and his 
followers, and many discrepancies between the laws of Van ’t Hoff 


* We need only mention the names of Armstrong, tard, Piekering, Mendc!éeft 


and so on. 
* Svensha Vetenskaps Academiens Handlingar, 1863. 
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and Raoult and the observed facts have been explained. But it is 
also evident that, once a partial dissociation of molecules is admitted, 
the whole takes a chemical aspect, and reference to such an unknown 
cause as electricity does not simplify the matter. All kinds of 
chemical reactions take place in solutions. Some molecules of the 
dissolved body simply exchange their atoms in succession, while 
maintaining the same grouping of atoms, and consequently the same 
chemical composition. In other molecules the grouping only of the 
same atoms is changed, and we have reactions of replacement, or 
isomerism. But, at the same time, new and more or less stable 
combinations between the atoms of both solvent and dissolved body 
take place in various proportions ; double decompositions most pro- 
bably occur as well; while the physical phenomena of sliding of 
undecomposed particles continue at the same time—the physical 
movements of the particles being impressed by, and acting upon, 
the chemical movements of the atoms within the molecules. 

It must be confessed that neither theory has as yet succeeded 
in following this multitude of movements and of catching the 
moment when the movements of particles are transformed into atomic 
movements and re-distribution ; and though we may name several 
equally important works which have been published on this subject 
during the last twelve months, we can mention none which have 
thrown new light on the subject.” Let us only add that the sub- 
ject itself has been immensely widened of late by the wonderful 
researches of Heycock and Neville on the lowering of the temperature 
of solidification of metals, by the addition of other metals, and of 
Roberts-Austen upon alloys—that is, metals dissolved in metals— 
which behave very much like all aqueous solutions. However, a new 
departure in this branch has been made, quite recently, by Messrs. 
Harold Picton and S. E. Linder. They studied the structure of 
solutions of sulphide salts which offer the advantage of giving a whole 
series of gradations between real solutions (that is, liquids which 
seem to consist of liquid particles only) and such as contain ex- 
tremely small particles of solid matter in suspension. By submitting 
the series to various tests, it was ascertained that all these solutions, 
even those reputed as homogeneous, contain infinitely small solid 
particles, the presence of which is revealed, on Tyndall’s method, bya 
beam of light. In some of them the particles—all of the same size 
and performing rapid oscillatory movements—are even seen under 
the microscope, when magnified a thousand times; while in anti- 
monium sulphide the very formation of coarser agglomerations out of 
invisible particles can be followed under the microscope. In short, 


7 Besides the leading chemical periodicals, an excellent analysis, by W. Nernst, 
of all the chief work done during the year 1891, and its bearing upon the theory of 
solutions, will be found in a chemical yearbook which was started this year by 
Richard Meyer, the Jahrbuch der Chemie. Frankfurt, 1892. 
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the authors came to the conclusion that there is no sharp limit 
between a state under which the mutual attractions between the 
particles of the solvent and the suspended particles of the dissolved 
body are very feeble, and a state when, these aggregations becoming 
of a smaller size, the forces which keep them in the solution become 
of a decidedly chemical nature. A new and promising method is 
thus given, 

If we take into account the rapid accumulation of data relative to 
the subject of solutions and the various theories already germinating, 
we may hope that the day is not far off when a complete theory of 
these phenomena will be possible. Let us only remark that all the 
work hitherto done confirms more and more the idea which becomes 
more and more popular among chemists, and which Mendeléeff has 
so well expressed in a lecture delivered before the Royal Institution 
in May 1889 ;* namely, that the molecules of all bodies, simple or 
compound, borrow their individualities from the characters of the 
movements which the atoms perform within the molecules. Each 
molecule may be considered as a system, like the systems of Saturn 
or Jupiter with their satellites—each separate type of such systems 
giving a separate type of molecules, and the chemical properties of 
the molecules being determined by the character of the system and 
its movements. It may already be foreseen that further progress in 
the great investigation into the mechanical basis of chemical energy 
will be made in this direction. 


II 


One of the chief objections to the theory of evolution which was 
especially laid stress upon some thirty years ago, was the impossibility 
of producing at that time a series of ‘ intermediate links’ to connect 
the now existing animals and plants with their presumed ancestors 
from former geological epochs. To meet the objection, Darwin had 
to devote a special chapter in his great work to the imperfection 
of the geological record, and to insist both upon its fragmentary 
character and our’imperfect knowledge of what it contains. The 
recent progress of both geology and paleontology renders such ex- 
planations almost superfluous. Geology, aided by the deep-sea 
explorations, has come to a better comprehension of the mechanism 
of sediments, and it knows what it may expect to find in the rocky 
archives of the earth, and what it may not; and, on the other side, 
the discovery of the missing links between past and present has been 
going on of late with such a rapidity as has outstripped the most 
sanguine expectations. Our museums already contain whole series 
of fossil organisms which almost step by step illustrate the slow 
evolution of large divisions of both animals and plants; our present 


8 ‘An Attempt to apply to Chemistry one of the Principles of Newton’s Natural 
Philosophy,’ in the Principles of Chemistry, vol. ii. Appendix I. 
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mammals already have been connected by intermediary forms with 
many of their Tertiary ancestors; and the paleontologist can already 
trace the pedigree of birds, and even mammals, as far back as the 
lizards of the Secondary period—not merely deducing it from em- 
bryological data, but by showing the real beings which once breathed 
and moved about upon earth. 

At the same time one point of great moment for the theory of 
evolution, and only alluded to by Darwin, has been brought into 
prominence. The part played by migrations in the appearance of 
new species has been rendered quite obvious. Thus we know perfectly 
well that the ancestors of our horse migrated over both Americas, 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and probably back to Asia, and that each step 
in those migrations was marked by the apparition of some new 
characters which are now distinctive of the horse. The same remark 
applies to the mastodons and their descendants, the elephants; to 
the common ancestors of the camel and the llama, and to the Ungulata 
altogether. It may be taken nowas a general rule that the evolution 
of new species chiefly took place when the old ones were compelled 
to migrate to new abodes, and to stay there for a time in new con- 
ditions of climate and general surroundings. The intermediate forms 
have not been exterminated on the spot; and if we want to obtain 
the intermediate links between two allied species, the relics of which 
are found in two geological formations of a given country, we must 
ransack for fossils all the five continents upon which the intermediate 
links have been scattered. This is why the discovery of inter- 
mediate types has gone on so rapidly since North America, South 
Africa, South America, New Zealand, and partly Asia began to be 
thoroughly explored by experienced palontologists. , 

Many of the ‘ missing links’ were discovered, as is known, in 
Darwin’s lifetime. Thus, the first really bird-like, feathered lizard, 
the Archeopterix, was unearthed as early as 1862; and eight years 
later, Professor O, C. Marsh already described, from the Upper Cre- 
taceous beds of North America, two more lizard-birds, one of which 
(Hesperornis) must have resembled our present fish-eating divers, 
while the other (Ichthyornis), provided with powerful wings, had 
—apart from its teethed jaws—all the appearance of a bird of our own 
time. And, finally, the discovery ofa large ostrich-like bird (Dasornis 
Londimensis) in the Lower Eocene of the Isle of Sheppey, and of an- 
other, also big and flightless bird (Gastornis), in the Eocene of Meudon, 
Rheims and Croydon, established a further connection between the 
bird-like lizards of the Triassic times and real specialised birds. 

These last discoveries brought the series very near to our own times, 


® R. Lydekker’s Catalogue of Fossil Birds of the British Museum, London, 1892. 
For the general reader we cannot but highly recommend a charming book of the 
same author, Phases of Animal Life, Past and Present, London, 1892, which is a real 
model of scientific and popular literature. 
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and they were the more valuable as the just mentioned Gastornis 
proved to combine some of the characters of both flying birds and of 
those which, like the ostrich, the cassowary, and the emu, do not 
fly ; while the Pliocene deposits of North India and the numberless 
remains of the so-called moas of New Zealand yielded specimens of 
still nearer ancestors of our flightless birds. The New Zealand 
deposits of bones became known more than fifty years ago, when 
Owen, on receiving (in 1839) a broken but characteristic moa- 
bone, determined the general characters of the great ostrich-like 
Dinornis, which inhabited the island quite recently, but is found 
no more in a living state. But it is especially of late that the enor- 
mous accumulations of moa-remains have been explored in detail. 
Cartloads of those bones have already been shipped to Europe, 
and new accumulations continue to be found—always with the same 
astonishing numbers of individuals entombed on the same spot, and 
in the same excellent state of preservation. Such a deposit—one 
of the most remarkable of its kind—has been lately discovered by 
Professor H. O. Forbes, near Oamaru, in the South Island of New 
Zealand. In a small hollow which did not exceed twelve yards 
in width, no less than 800 to 900 individuals were embedded in 
solid peat, under a superficial layer of a few inches of soil. Many 
skeletons lay quite undisturbed, and in some instances the con- 
tents of the stomach, which consisted of triturated grass and 
small rounded and smoothed quartz pebbles, were found lying in 
their natural position, under the sternum. The bones of a giant 
buzzard, a big extinct goose, the Cape Barron goose, the kiwi, and 
so on, were mixed together with bones and full skeletons of several 
species of Dinornis, big and small.'° And again, as on previous occa- 
sions, the New Zealand scientists are at a loss to explain the ac- 
cumulation of so many various birds on such a narrow space. How- 
ever, the most interesting part of Professor Forbes’s discoveries is that 
he has finally succeeded in finding among this mass of bones one 
bone, at least, which bears unmistakable traces of having been con- 
nected with a humerus, the head of which must have been as sub- 
stantial as in cassowaries. He thus considers it proved that the 
Dinornithide, like the kiwis, descended from birds which could 
fly." The last missing link is thus discovered, and the chief points 
in the genealogy of birds are thus already settled, while many a gap 
which still remains will certainly be filled up when the rich materials 
recently excavated in both Americas have been carefully examined by 
anatomists. 

The same may also be said in regard to mammals, if the recent 
discoveries in North and South America are taken into account. The 
earliest traces of mammals have been found, as is known, in the Triassic 


%” Letter to Natwre, March 3, 1892, vol. xlv. p. 416. 
" Ibid, 1892, vol. xlv. p. 257. 
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deposits of Germany, Basutoland, the Cape Colony, and North 
Carolina; and it is also known, through the previous remarkable 
works of Professors 0. C. Marsh and H. F. Osborn, that the Jurassic 
deposits of Wyoming have yielded a rich fauna, among which we find 
the remote ancestors of various orders of the present mammalia,’? 
But the most important finds which throw a new light both on the 
earlier and the subsequent forms, have been made in that immense 
area of lacustrine beds which have been deposited in the region of 
the great salt lakes of Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado, from the end 
of the Cretaceous period down to the middle parts of the Tertiary 
epoch. There, and especially in the Eocene ‘ Puerco’ and ‘ Wasatch’ 
beds, as well as in the Eocene ‘ Uinta’ formation, a rich fauna of 
mammals has been unearthed.'* All of those Eocene mammals had 
something in common in their leading features, and yet they 
offered a sufficient diversity for being considered as the probable 
ancestors of nearly all orders of placentar mammals. To mention 
their feet only, they were adapted, in all of them, for walking 
upon the sole, and were provided with five toes; but it is easy to 
recognise in the structure of the feet of the different genuses such 
divergences as necessarily ought to evolve, under certain conditions 
—on the one side, the plantigrade foot of the bears, and, on the 
other side, the digitigrade foot of the Ungulata (horses, camels, 
elephants, and so on), who walk upon the points of their toes; and, 
again, among these latter it is possible to find indications for an 
evolution which must have ended in the appearance of two divisions 
—the odd-toed and the even-toed ungulates. Most laborious ana- 
tomical researches were required for properly interpreting these 
rich* materials. But the result of the work is that we ‘already 
know with a great approach to certitude the genealogical-trees of 
most ungulates ; we can go back to the ancestors of the ruminants, 
the cameloides, the chevrotains, the horses, and even to the common 
ancestors of the whole group of ungulates; while the genealogy of 
other large groups of mammalia has also been worked out to some 
extent. 

The just-mentioned discoveries in North America were soon sup- 
plemented by still more remarkable finds in South America, which 
finds follow each other with such a rapidity that anatomists will 
have to make strenuous efforts in order to keep pace with the pale- 


12 Q. C. Marsh, in American Journal of Science, 1888 to 1891; H. F. Osborn, ‘ The 
Structure and Classification of Mesozoic Mammalia,’ in Journal of the Academy of 
Natural Science of Philadelphia, vol. ix.; R. Lydekker, Catalogue of the Fossil 
Mammalia in the British Museum, London, 1891. 

18 Cope’s Synopsis of the Vertebrate Fauna of the Puerco Series, and W. Scott and 
H. F. Osborn, ‘ The Mammalia of the Uinta Formation,’ in Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, new series, vol. xvi. Parts II. and III. Philadelphia, 1889. 
Also R. Lydekker’s paper in Nature, vol. xliii. p. 177; and Phases of Animal 
Life. 
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ontological work. The formation which D’Orbigny described as 
‘formation guaranienne’ proved to consist of marine Cretaceous 
beds, covered by immense land deposits, which, like the Laramie beds 
of North America, are of an intermediate age between Cretaceous 
and Tertiary. These last beds offer an immense interest, owing to 
their mammalian fossils (of much more specified types than those of 
the Laramie), which are mixed together with relics of gigantic Dino- 
saurians, some of the latter attaining lengths of more than 130 feet. 
As to the more recent deposits of the Argentine Republic and Pata- 
gonia—partly Eocene and partly Pliocene—they are so rich in 
mammals that more than two hundred species, some of them of the 
most extraordinary types, have already been described by Dr. F. 
Ameghino,'* Burmeister, and Moreno; and every number of the 
Revista Argentina brings some new descriptions of new fossils both 
from the Argentine and Patagonia, which is now explored by Carl 
Ameghino. There are among them ungulates which, to use Mr. 
Lydekker’s words, are ‘ totally unlike any found in all the rest of the 
world put together,’ © and which combine the characters of both the 
odd-toed and the even-toed ungulates. Of them, the Macrauchenia 
seems to be a direct descendant of a type which must have been a 
common ancestor to both divisions. Another huge mammal, one of 
the Toxodontes, which must have equalled in size the hippopotamus, 
also occupied an intermediate position between the two groups; 
while in the earlier Tertiaries there are types which, so far as can 
be judged from preliminary descriptions, must have stood near the 
source from which both ungulates and rodents have taken their origin. 

Very many interesting Edentata and rodents have been met with 
in the same beds, but it is the marsupial group which surpasses all 
others in interest. One carnivorous animal of this group (Pro- 
thylacimus) is almost identical with the now existing pouched wolf 
(Thylacine) of Tasmania; while another fossil genus (Protopro- 
viverra) is quite akin to the most characteristic carnivorous mar- 
supial, the Tasmanian Devil. Although F. Ameghino’s descriptions 
are not yet complete, the best authorities on this subject in this 
country and Germany do not hesitate to recognise a purely Austra- 
lian type in these South American forms, which, on the other side, 
can safely be connected with the group of primitive carnivors 
(Hywnodon, Pterodon, &c.) which appeared at a later epoch in 
Europe. Moreover, the same beds contain fossil remains of primates 
(Homunculus, Anthropops, Homocentrus, Eudiastatus) which seem 
to represent ancestors of all the subsequent apes, but stand also in 

4 His chief works are: Los mamtferos fésiles de la America del Sud, Buenos 
Ayres, 1880; Contribucion al conocimiento de los mamtferos fosiles de la Repiblica 
Argentina, 2 parts, forming vol. vi. of Actas de la Academia de Ciencias de Cérdoba, 
Buenos Ayres, 1889; and several papers in Revista Argentina de Historia Natural, 


Buenos Ayres, 1891. 
% Nature, vol. xlv. p. 608. 
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connection with the lemurs, and also with the ungulates, or, rather, 
with their Toxodon ancestors. They seem to represent the most 
ancient primates known, and indicate that the first representatives 
of the whole group must be sought for as far back as the end of the 
Secondary period. Finally, we must mention the discovery of 
remains of man which are considered by F. Ameghino as belonging 
to the Pliocene and Miocene ages.'® 

The ‘ missing links’ are coming, as we see, in such abundance that 
it will take several years before anatomists, in whose hands this rich 
material will now be put, have disentangled the numerous and 
striking affinities between so many different types which we have 
briefly enumerated. But geologists will also have a word to ‘say 
about these discoveries, which raise again the very great question as 
to the long since noticed affinities between the faunas of all southern 
continents, and the presumed previous connection between those con- 
tinents, Apart from all other considerations, the resemblance between 
the fossil marsupials of South America and the marsupials now living 
in Australia is so great that it is not possible to admit that forms so 
near to each other (and both so abnormal) might have developed 
independently upon two remote continents. It seems almost un- 
avoidable to admit that some direct land connection has existed 
between South America and Australia, although all we know about 
the persistence of the chief outlines of the continents seems to be 
opposed to the admission. Dr. Ihering, who has devoted a good deal 
of time to the study of the fauna of South America, boldly concludes 
from his own special researches that during the Secondary period a 
great continent extended from Chili and Patagonia, through New 
Zealand, to Australia, while the connection between South America 
and North America was broken during both the Cretaceous period 
and a great part of the Tertiary epoch. The striking differences 
between the faunas of both Americas, and the identity of many 
representatives of the faunas of South America and South Africa, 
make him also conclude that the two latter continents were con- 
nected as late as the Oligocene period.'” R. Lydekker, whose opinion 
has such a weight in the matter, also concludes from the many known 
affinities between the fossil faunas and floras of the four great south- 
ern prolongations of the continental mass of the globe that they 
must have stood in a more or less intimate connection, and have been 
partially isolated from the more northern lands.'* As to F, Ameghino, 
he also recognises that, at least during the Oligocene times, South 

16 The Revista Argentina contains in its issue for December last a full description 
of the primates discovered by Carl Ameghino in South Patagonia. The connections 
which these fossils indicate between man, primates, ungulates, and rodents, are of the 
highest interest. 

1” Revista Argentina de Ciencia Natural, No. 4 (‘Sobre la distribucion geogr&fica 
de los Creodontes,’ and letter to F, Ameghino). 
1% Nature, 1892, vol. xlvi. p. 12. 
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America was in direct connection with the Old World; but he 
points out the similarity of the mammalian and Dinosaurian faunas 
of both Americas, and concludes that the two continents must have 
been connected together, as well as North America with Europe, at 
an earlier epoch. 

It would be premature to attempt now the solution of this compli- 
cated question. It may be permitted, however, to point out that the 
hypothesis of a submerged Antarctic continent is not improbable 
from the point of view of the physical geographer. The permanence 
of the continents, which is a fact, and. seems to be opposed to the 
hypothesis, must be understood in a limited sense. In the equatorial 
and the two temperate zones we undoubtedly have huge continental 
masses, the great plateaux of Asia, both Americas, and Africa, which, 
so far as our knowledge goes, have not been submerged since the 
primary epoch ; and around these back-bones of the continents we 
have huge masses of land which have not been under the sea since 
the end of the Secondary period. But their outskirts have witnessed 
several retreats and invasions of the ocean, or of its Secondary period 
seas. Moreover, the permanence of the continents does not seem to 
extend to the circumpolar zones. When we consider the outlines of 
the two great plateaux of East Asia and North America, we see that 
these two great continents of the Secondary epoch were narrowing at 
that time towards the north, and that their extremities were pointing 
towards some spot in the vicinity of what is now the Behring Strait, in 
the same way as South America, South Africa, and South Australia are 
now pointing towards the South Pole. The great plateau of North- 
east Asia, which has remained a continent ever since the Devonian age, 
has so much the shape ofa South America pointing north-east that the 
resemblance is simply striking.'? On the other side, we know that 
the Miocene flora discovered in Greenland, Spitzbergen, and New 
Siberia indicates the existence of a great Miocene continent where 
we now have but the ice-clad arctic archipelagos. So that we must 
conclude that, while the central (temperate and equatorial) parts of 
the globe really offer a certain permanence in the disposition and 
general outlines of their continents, the Arctic region stands in a 
different position. It was under the ocean during a large part of the 
Secondary period, it emerged from the ocean and was occupied by 
a large continental mass during the Tertiary period; and now it 
is again under water. Such being the conditions of the Arctic 
region, we may suppose that the same oscillations took place in 
the Antarctic region as well. In such case, the two circumpolar 
regions would have been periodically invaded by the ocean (either 


1 Petermann’s and Habenicht’s map of Asia, in Stieler’s Hand-Atlas (No. 58), 
shows this shape of the plateau better than any other map. For more details see 
my map in the ‘ Orography of East Siberia,’ in the Memoirs of the Russian Geagra- 
phical Society, 1875, vol. v. (Russian). 
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alternately or during geological epochs closely following each other), 
and they would have periodically emerged from the sea in the 
shape of continents more or less indented by gulfs and channels, 
In short, a certain stability in the distribution of land and water in 
the equatorial and temperate zones, and unstability in the circum- 
polar regions (with, most probably, an unstable Mediterranean belt), 
would perhaps better express the observed facts than a simple affirma- 
tion of stability of continents. If these considerations prove to be 
correct—and I venture to express them only as a suggestion for ulterior 
discussion—then the hypothesis of a former more or less close land- 
connection between the southern extremities of our present continents 
would not appear unlikely, and the striking similarity between the 
faunas of Patagonia and Australia would be easily accounted for. 


Ill 


Few branches of science have developed with the same rapidity 
as bacteriology during the last few years. The idea that infectious 
diseases are due to some micro-organisms invading the body of the 
infected animal is certainly old. It was ventilated many hun- 
dreds of years ago; and it was revived early in our century. But 
scientific bacteriology is of quite recent creation. It dates from the 


end of the fifties—that is, from Pasteur’s researches into the fermen- 
tation of beer and wine and Virchow’s investigations into cellular 
pathology. Progress has been very rapid since. We have now 
numerous works, large and small, devoted entirely to the description 
and study of the life-history of the microscopic organisms which 
occasion disease; and every year brings the discovery of some new 
micro-organism to which some disease, or group of diseases, may be 
attributed. Cholera, typhoid fever, gastric affections altogether, 
malaria, and influenza; tuberculosis, leprosy and cancer; diphtheria, 
measles, and scarlet fever; rheumatism, anthrax, small-pox, rabies 
and tetanus; nay, even the poison of the cobra snake,” have been 
traced to separate microscopical beings. The photograph of each 
separate bacillus or micrococcus may be found in the text-books ; its 
manners ef life, and very often its modes of reproduction, have been 
carefully studied, both in the animal body and in artificial cultures ; 
so also its morbid effects when introduced into the bodies of various 
animals. True that the general reader is often amazed on learning 
that such and such a microbe which was introduced a few months 
ago, as the real cause of influenaa or of some other disease, is 
recognised now as a common inhabitant of the human body, and 
has nothing to do with the said disease; while a few months later 
the real enemy will again be discovered, but will have no more success 


» M. Calmette, in Archives de médecine nawale et coloniale, Mars 1892; referred to 
in Revue Scientifique, 23 Avril, 1892. 
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than its predecessor. But such ephemeral discoveries are simply in- 
dicative of an unhappily general tendency among modern scientists 
—that of hastening to announce discoveries, and to attach one’s name 
to something new, before the supposed discovery has been submitted 
to the test of searching experiment. The same tendency pre- 
vails in all sciences—the only difference being, that the general 
reader is seldom gratified by the daily press with the discovery of 
a new chemical ‘law,’ or of a new ‘type’ of fossil mammals, while 
each discovery which deals with disease, ephemeral or not, enjoys a 
wide publicity so soon as it has found its way into a scientific periodi- 
cal. The very rapidity with which the would-be discoveries of new 
bacilli are reduced to their real value only proves, on the contrary, 
the safety of the methods used by bacteriology for distinguishing 
between the seeming and the real causes of diseases. 

We may thus safely recognise that science already knows a great 
number of micro-organisms which are capable, under certain circum- 
stances, of producing certain specific diseases ; and we may note that 
even those researches which, at the first sight, seem to overthrow 
established facts, only result in a deeper knowledge of diseases and 
their modifications. Thus, the recent investigations of MM. Lesage 
and Macaigne, who have finally succeeded in differentiating the 
typhoidic bacillus from the Bacterium coli—a microbe which is con- 
stantly met with in our intestines, and only under certain conditions 
acquires an especial virulence—are one of the best examples of how 
further research deepens our knowledge of microbes; and Dr. 
Cunningham’s discovery of ten different varieties of the choleraic 
bacillus *! certainly will have the same effect: it will simply widen 
our knowledge of the different forms assumed by cholera. 

Things stand, however, quite differently with the means of com- 
bating infectious micro-organisms. Most of the specifics which once 
awakened so many hopes have proved in the long run to be as 
ineffective against bacilli as the specifics periodically proposed by 
allopaths and homceopaths are powerless against the diseases them- 
selves. And the more the study of bacteria is advancing, the more 
it is recognised that a healthy body which is capable of itself putting 
a check on the development of morbid micro-organisms is the best 
means of combating them; that sanitary measures which prevent 
the very appearance of morbid germs are the surest means against 
the possibilities and the risks of infection. But what permits a 
healthy body to resist its invasion by morbid organisms ? What gives 
several animals immunity against certain special diseases? Why do 
rats resist anthrax, and dogs and monkeys resist the tuberculosis of 
fowls, while the same microbes are fatal to rabbits and guinea-pigs ? 
And how can immunity against certain diseases be acquired, either 


3 Scientific Memoirs by the Medical Officers of the Army of India, Part VI.; 
analysed in Annales de Micrographie, 1892. 
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by vaccination or by previously having suffered the same disease ? 
We know the microbes; but what is it that renders them highly 
offensive in some cases, and quite inoffensive in some others ? 

Several theories have been constructed to explain the phenomena 
of immunity ; and although none of them has succeeded in dispelling 
all doubts, it must be recognised that each of them accounts for at 
least large groups of phenomena. In fact, of the two leading theories, 
one being purely biological, while the other pays its chief attention 
to the chemical aspects of the subject, they rather complement than 
contradict each other. The broadest and most ingenious of all 
explanations of immunity is the theory, elaborated in 1883 by Elie 
Metchnikoff, which represents an extension of the leading principles of 
struggle for life to the microscopic constituents of the animal body.” 
Besides the cells which constitute the animal tissues, there are in 
the body of man and all vertebrates a number of free cells—the 
white corpuscles of blood and lymph and the wandering cells of the tis- 
sues—which exhibit all the characters of real amcebe. Four different 
varieties of these amceboid cells, usually known under the general 
name of leucocytes, have been described—the distinctions between 
them being chiefly based upon the shape and the numbers of their 
nuclei; but the commonest form is that of a speck of protoplasm 
containing several nuclei which are connected together by filaments 
of nuclear substance, as well as a little radiated sphere which plays 
such an important part in the bipartition of cells.* 

The leucocytes of both the higher and the lowest animals have 
all the distinctive features of simple amcebe. They protrude pseudo- 
podia, and move about like amcebe (only the smaller ones, usually 
described as lymphocytes, possessing this capacity toa smaller extent), 
and, like amcebe, they are endowed to a high degree with the capacity 
of ingesting all kinds of small granules which they find in their way, 
such as grains of colouring matter suspended in water, and various 
smaller micro-organisms. It is very easy to observe how leucocytes 
of the frog, the pigeon, the guinea-pig, and so on ingest bacilli by 
surrounding them with their protoplasm ; and an immense literature, 
with illustrations by photographs and correct drawings, has already 
been published in order to show how various bacteria and micrococcse 
are ingested by leucocytes. In some cases, the thus ingested bacilli 
are digested—that is, transformed into a soluble matter which is assi- 


22 See his paper ‘Immunity,’ in British Medical Journal, January 31,1891. Also 
his last most attractive and profusely illustrated work, Legons sur la Pathologie 
comparée de UV Inflammation, Paris, 1892, which can be safely recommended to the 
general reader, notwithstanding its rather technical title. Its subject is the struggle 
for life carried on within organisms by the ameeboid cells against the microbes. 

3 See ‘Recent Science’ in Nineteenth Century, May 1892, p. 758. The best 
morphological description of leucocytes is to be found in Ehrlich’s Farbenanalytische 
Untersuchungen zur Histologie und Klinik des Blutes, Berlin, 1891, quoted by 
Metchnikoff. 
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milated by the protoplasm of the leucocyte, exactly in the same 
way as an amoeba digests a diatom. In other cases, the bacteria are 
for some time kept alive within the leucocytes, and if the leucocytes 
have been put into conditions which are unfavourable for themselves 
but favourable for bacteria, the latter develop, and are set free. It 
has also been seen pretty often that some bacilli propagate, by means 
of spores, within the leucocytes, or that the spores which have been 
kept for some time, seemingly without life, begin to develop and 
give origin to a new generation of bacilli.™ 

These are facts, perfectly well proved, and confirmed by number- 
less observations made upon both the leucocytes of higher vertebrates 
and the ameceboid cells of lower organisms. In fact, the whole first 
part of Metchnikoff’s Legons sur (Inflammation is given to the 
description of like observations upon the ingestion and digestion of 
bacteria and other micro-organisms, and these observations are so 
conclusive that we already see growing a new science—comparative 
pathology—which will have to study the diseases and the means of 
defence against disease in all classes of animals. More than that. 
Not only those leucocytes which happen to be near to a microbe in-~ 
troduced within the body, do swallow it. It is now certain that as 
soon as microbes, or even some foreign substance like a splinter or 
colouring matter, is introduced into the body, the wandering white 
corpuscles of the body intmediately move towards the foreign matter 
or organism, as if they were endowed with a certain irritability or 
sensibility, which directs their movements. This fact is so usual 
that Metchnikoff is even brought to advocate the idea that the dis- 
tinctive feature of every inflammation is such a gathering of leucocytes 
around the infected spot, in order to destroy, if possible, the cause of 
infection. The defence of the living body by means of its phagocytes 
would thus be a fundamental character of all organisms, high and 
low, acquired and perfected during their evolution under the necessities 
of struggle for life. 

However, not all bacteria are ingested by leucocytes. Thus, the 
leucocytes of mice (which so easily succumb to anthrax) do not swallow 
the anthrax bacilli; and those of pigeons and rabbits (who succumb 
to chicken-cholera) do not swallow the bacilli of that special disease. 
This fact has, however, nothing very astonishing in it, as it has its 
analogy in the life of the lowest organisms. Thus it has been proved 
that the plasmodium of the slime-fungi, or Mycetazoa (it occurs as 
a gelatinous mass on the surface of trees), which consists of num- 
berless nucleated ameebule, and creeps by itself over the bark of the 
trees, most distinctly displays a certain option in choosing the direc- 
tion of its movements. If cauterised at some spot of the part which 
moves foremost, it changes the direction of its motion, and leaves the 


* P. Netschajeff, ‘ Ueber die Bedeutung der Leucocyten bei Infection der Orga- 
nismen,’ in Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomie, 1891, Bd. cxxv. p. 415. 
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cauterised spot behind. A decoction of dead leaves attracts it, while 
a solution of sugar or salt repels it.» The same is known of isolated 
ameebe. So also the leucocytes immediately attack and ingest some 
microbes, living or dead, but avoid some others, and various kinds of 
leucocytes behave in various ways. The mono-nuclear leucocytes 
of man seem loth to attack the bacilli of erysipelas, while the many- 
nuclear ones display no such reluctance. Altogether, some substances 
exercise upon leucocytes a decidedly attractive power, while other 
substances repulse them. 

As to what happens with microbes which have been ingested by 
leucocytes, the result may be very different in various conditions. 
The red corpuscles of blood, when ingested by leucocytes, are digested ; 
globules of pus and fragments of muscular tissue also are digested by 
means of a special ferment (discovered in 1890 by Rosbach). And 
the ‘same happens with microbes if the leucocytes of the organism 
are healthy and the animal is refractory to a given disease, either 
from natural causes or in consequence of vaccination. The bacilli of 
anthrax are undoubtedly destroyed by the leucocytes of the dog, as 
well as by those of such rabbits as have been vaccinated against an- 
thrax. If the leucocytes are healthy, they prevent the germination of 
the spores which they have ingested ; but they maintain this power 
so long only as they are healthy; because, if the animal has been 
submitted to cold (or to heat in the case of a frog), or if it has been 
narcotised, * it loses its immunity. Moreover, the very affluence of 
phagocytes to an infected place may be accelerated through nervous 
action, or slackened by various narcotics. 

Such being the facts, it was quite natural to explain them, as 
Metchnikoff did, by maintaining that the phagocytes are the natural 
means of defence of organisms against infectious disease. The very 
necessities of struggle for life have evolved this capacity of the organ- 
isms of protecting themselves by sending armies of phagocytes to 
the spots attacked by noxious micro-organisms. The struggle may 
evidently end in either the defeat of the phagocytes, in which case 
disease follows, or the defeat of the microbes, which is followed by 
recovery ; or, the result may be an intermediate state of no decisive 
victory on each side, as is the case in various chronic diseases. ”” 

As to the force which attracts the leucocytes towards the microbes, 


28 Metchnikoft’s Legons sur l’ Inflammation, p. 38 et seq. 

6 KE. Klein and C. F. Coxwell in Centralblatt fiir Bacteriologie und Parasitenkunde, 
1892, Bd. xi. p. 464. 

27 Besides the powers of ingesting and destroying noxious granules, the leucocytes 
also contribute to the defence of the body by forming capsules around the granules, 
as well as by carrying them out of the organism through the skin. Transpiration 
is a familiar instance of the latter case. Mr. Herbert KE. Durham’s observations on 
the ‘ Wandering Cells of Echinoderms and the Excretory Processes in Marine Polyzoa’ 
(Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, December, 1891), and Brunner’s 
researches on transpiration (Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, January 23, 1892), 
are especially worthy of note under this heading. 
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it is already indicated by the extensive researches of the other school, 
which has devoted its chief attention to the chemical aspects of 
infection. It may be, as it is maintained by Massart, Bordet, and 
Gabrichevsky, that the leucocytes are attracted by the chemical 
poisons secreted by the micro-organisms; or the protein of the 
bacterial cells themselves may bring them on the spot, as is main- 
tained by Buchner, who also has conclusive experiments in favour of 
his theory. Only further research will be able to decide which 
of these views is correct, and to what extent. But under the present 
state of knowledge the question cannot be answered with certainty— 
the more so as Behring, Kitasato, Buchner, Emmerich, Vaillard, 
Tizzani, Cattani, Ch. Richet, and many others, have weighty argu- 
ments in favour of the opinion that the immunity of animals 
depends upon some ferment-like albuminous substance contained in 
the serum of their blood. Strenuous efforts have been made of late 
by Koch, Buchner, E. H. Hankin ** and many others to come to 
some more definite knowledge of these ‘defensive proteins,’ which 
are known in science under the names of ‘alexines,’ ‘sozins,’ 
‘ phylaxins,’ and so on. But it will probably take some time before 
our notions about these substances take a definite form. One thing 
seems, however, to become more and more certain—namely, that the 
serum of the blood of immune or vaccinated animals, although in 
many cases it does not destroy the microbes themselves, is neverthe- 
less possessed of a vaccinating power. This fact is settled beyond 
doubt; it is continually confirmed by fresh experiments; and 
it is recognised by the followers of the biological theory as well. 
As to its explanation, it may be sought for in the direction 
indicated by Metchnikoff—namely, that the serum, though not 
destroying the microbes themselves, destroys the poisonous substances 
which they are developing in the organism. In such case, organ- 
isms would be endowed with two means of defence instead of one; 
the two theories would naturally complete each other; and, may be, 
in some not very distant future they would enable man to combat 
with success some of the worst microscopic enemies of the human 
race. 
P. KROPOTKIN. 


*8 See the reports of the last Hygienic Congress held in London, in September 
1891. 





A TRIAL BY LYNCH LAW' 


* Crack,’ and the sharp sound of a pistol-shot rang out through the 
bright air of a Colorado winter afternoon. It was in the little town 
of Morgan, just three weeks old that day, and Mr. Malan, a ranche- 
man with whom I was staying a couple of miles down the Platte, 
and myself, were riding our horses through the icy ford opposite the 
town-site when we heard the ominous report. Then we saw men 
running among the houses, and a couple of horsemen with rifles in 
their hands galloping towards the spot where the excitement seemed 
to centre. 

‘The roughs from Cheyenne have been trying to run this town 
ever since it was started,’ said my companion, ‘but they haven't 
killed any one so far. I wonder if that shot means the first man 
killed.’ 

We rode through the fringe of willow brush and cotton-wood trees 
that skirted the river, and up the bluff into the little mushroom 
‘city’ that had so recently come into existence. It consisted of 
some forty or fifty houses of raw boards, mostly half-finished or with 
their roofs in process of being ‘shingled,’ stuck down here and there 
on the bare prairie. The parched yellow bunch-grass, over which 
wild Texas cattle had grazed a month before, grew up to, and under, 
the little frame buildings which were raised for the most part six 
inches or a foot off the ground on stone or brick props: the earth 
was cut up in every direction by the ruts of waggon-wheels, and piles 
of newly sawn lumber lay about. In the middle of all snorted the 
locomotive, the earliest that ever ran on the plains of Colorado—for 
the railroad had come at last, and this was the end of the track, the 
first completed section of the iron road, in what was destined to be 
the Centennial State. 

‘I’ve looked to see’em have a man for breakfast any morning,’ 
continued my companion as we rode onward among the buildings. 
‘ According to what I hear they’ve bin shooting at the lamps in the 


1 The author of this article in a letter to the Editor says: ‘The whole account is 
exactly true, but the names are disguised, as ‘one of the actors’ is still technically 
liable to the law for the part he took in the affair. My own name I do not mind 
giving, as I was not actively concerned in it.’ 
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saloons and dancing on the bars, slinging their six-shooters round 
their heads, and raising Cain generally, every night. I’ve wondered 
there hasn’t been nobody shot yet, but I reckon they were each one 
of ’em kind of shy of being the first to begin. But now, if they’ve 
started in, likely they'll have another Julesberg here if they ain’t 
interfered with.’ Julesberg, a spot that had been the end of the 
track on the Union Pacific Railroad for some months during its 
construction, had been perhaps the most debauched and the most 
bloodstained little moral pesthouse the Far West ever saw. It was 
popularly known as ‘ Hell on wheels.’ 

We had now got fairly into the town and saw all the population— 
all the male population, that is—swarming like bees in the middle 
of the main street. Horses and ox-teams stood here and there 
untended : the shingling hatchets and carpenter’s tools lay around 
the half-finished houses, just where they had been thrown down. 
The shops were open, but they were empty, for buyers and sellers 
had crowded like all the rest to the scene of action. There in the 
centre of the crowd was a sight to remember. Ten men shoulder to 
shoulder formed a ring, each man facing outwards, each man holding 
his cocked revolver, muzzle up, the hand that held it being on a 
level with his chest; the men’s set mouths and searching eyes, 
turning restlessly on the crowd around, showed them to be sharply 
on the watch for signs of an attempted rescue. 

A rescue, but of whom? It did not take long to recognise who 
was the object of their care. In the middle of the ring, bareheaded, 
with his arms bound, stood a prisoner, a sickly smile on his loose 
lips, and the colour coming and going in patches on his bloated face. 
By him was a guard, also pistol in hand like those who formed the 
ring, but his eyes were bent not on the crowd, but on the prisoner ; 
and the pistol he held was pointed not towards the sky, but straight 
at the prisoner's heart. Were a rescue attempted, it was clear the 
rescuers would recover only a corpse. That the roughs would try to 
set their friend free if they dared was certain; it was useless to try 
to secure him by locking him up in an extempore gaol, for there was 
no building in the town that could resist a determined assault for 
five minutes; but a bodyguard such as now held him could not be 
maintained for long. These men had their own business to attend 
to ; and standing guard, pistol in hand, expecting to kill or be killed, 
is a dead loss of time and wages. However, it was not intended by 
those who were putting their energies, heart and soul, into the build- 
ing of a new town to waste very much time over guarding a mur- 
derer. For it was murder that this wretched captive was held for, 
and stiff and stark, in a house hard by, with a bullet through his 
brain, lay the body of his victim. The sound of the loud weeping of 
the widowed wife and orphan daughters was heard at intervals across 
the vacant lots, and that agonised crying served to inflame the passions 
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of the crowd. Suddenly a man sprang up on an empty box that 
stood by the roadside, and spoke. 

‘I move we establish a people’s court to deal with this case at once, 
said he, addressing the throng. - 

‘Ay, ay, was the answer, here and there, at first, among the 
crowd, but presently the ‘ayes’ became more general. The assent 
of the ‘ people’ was given. 

‘I move Captain Sollas be elected judge,’ continued the speaker. 

‘T’ll second that,’ called out another voice beside him. 

‘Those who are in favour of Captain Sollas as judge of the people’s 
court will say “ Ay,”’ said the man on the box. 

A pretty general shout of ‘Ay!’ followed. The ‘people’ were 
rousing to their work. The shyness and uncertainty which followed 
the first appeal had passed away. Then each man who said ‘Ay!’ 
looked round as if to see whether any one near him was going to hit 
him for saying it. Now, emboldened by the voices of his fellows and 
the absence of opposition, each man looked at the speaker and called 
out ‘Ay!’ loud and clear. The first speaker now stepped down from 
the box, and another, a tall bronzed man with a grizzled beard, as- 
cended it. Mr. Malan told me in an undertone that this was Captain 
Sollas, and that he had been a judge in these rough-and-ready judi- 
cial proceedings in early days in Denver, more than once or twice, 
and was equally feared and hated for it by the rowdies. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Captain Sollas, ‘I have been elected by the 
people as judge to try this case. Is it your wish that I should select 
a jury for the purpose? Those who are in favour will say “ Ay!”’ 

Once more the full-throated chorus of ‘ Ayes!’ arose from the 
crowd. 

‘Contrary, ‘ No,”’ said the judge to the crowd in matter-of-fact 
tones, turning at the same time to speak to a man beside him. It 
was his art, I think, to appear to take it all as mere matter of course, 
yet I am certain he and his supporters were sharply on the watch for 
any sign of opposition from the prisoner’s friends. But the ‘ people’ 
had got a leader now, and any who would have liked to interfere were 
cowed by the almost unanimous ‘Ay!’ of the majority. When the 
judge said ‘Contrary, “ No!”’ there may have been a murmur here 
and there, but no man durst answer ‘No,’ square and bold. Promptly 
the judge descended from his box, and an extempore court was soon 
formed. On a vacant lot stood an empty waggon, and this was at 
once appropriated to be the judge’s bench. A few kegs of nails were 
quickly placed in two rows, facing each other, at right angles to the 
waggon ; and rough boards laid upon them formed two rude but sub- 
stantial seats, This made three sides of a quadrangle, some eight 
feet by twelve. The fourth side was left open, and a single nail keg 
‘was set in the middle, intended for the prisoner. Captain Sollas ere 
long had selected his jury, and took his seat upon the waggon as his 
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bench, while man after man came forward and was sworn in ona 
Bible or Testament, produced from somewhere, and took his seat, 
afterwards, on one or other of the impromptu benches, till there were 
six on one side and six on the other. 

‘ And now,’ said the judge, ‘ bring in the prisoner.’ 

Accordingly the guards, with the prisoner in their midst, moved 
up to the open side of the court; but as they did so it was seen that 
something had occurred, for beside the prisoner stood little Pat Egan, 
who was believed to represent the majesty of the law in some sort of 
capacity or other. 

‘ Captain Sollas,’ he began in somewhat plaintive accents, ‘ this 
hyar’ thing ain’t reg’lar at all. By rights this hyar’ man’s my 
prisoner, and I can’t consent to no proceedings of this sort.’ 

The judge took no more notice of him than if he had been a 
piece of wood ; less, indeed, for he did not appear to see him, 

‘ But,’ continued the little Irishman, ‘ I’m a county officer, I am, 
and I’m liable to be called in question for this business, And I can’t 
give up this man,’ he went on piteously, ‘without some excuse, ye 
know I can’t.’ 

The audience smiled audibly, but the judge, the jury, and the 
guards never looked at him, never heard him,never knew he was there, 
so to speak, but went on with their own business, arranging the order 
in which the witnesses should be called. 

Pat Egan continued his pitiful demands for an excuse. The 
crowd was jammed thick round the court, the foremost men leaning 
over the backs of the jury on both sides. Eager to catch every 
word, I had tied my horse to a post in the street and had squeezed 
myself in up to the very seat where the jury sat, so that I was within 
a couple of yards of Mr. Egan and the prisoner. Leaning on me 
. was a great yellow-bearded giant in a slouch hat. He reached down 
to his hip and produced an enormous revolver, one of the old dragoon 
Colt’s, with a barrel about a foot long. Bearing on my shoulder with 
his left hand, he extended his long right arm over the heads of the 
jury till the pistol-muzzle was within a few inches of Pat’s head. 
Pat, with his face to the judge’s bench, was still volubly explaining 
that he was a county officer and couldn’t consent. 

‘ Mr. Egan,’ breathed the giant with the big pistol, in the softest 
tones. Mr. Egan was absorbed in his own ardent utterances, and 
didn’t hear. 

‘Mr. Egan,’ a little louder. Pat turned round sharp and looked 
into the muzzle of the formidable weapon. 

‘Mr. Egan, will that do ye for an excuse?’ said the giant with 
an air of gentle sarcasm. Mr. Egan recoiled several feet with an air 
of comic alarm. ' 

‘Oh, certainly, sir,’ he responded with alacrity, ‘ certainly, cer- 
tainly, quite sufficient ; that will do,’ and he, the sole representative 
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of the lawful government of Colorado, disappeared promptly and 
finally from the scene. 

And now the serious business of the court began. A lawyer was 
found in town, a very young man in cloth clothes and a top hat, the 
only one in the place. He was assigned as counsel for the prisoner, 
and stood beside him in the centre of the court. 

The first witness came forward and, after having been sworn on 
the Book to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
began :— 

‘I was at dinner at old man Irons’ boarding-house. It was the 
first table and it was chock full. This man come in—he was a 
boarder there too—and wanted to find a place, and growled because 
he couldn’t get none. Then one of Mr. Irons’ gals who was waiting 
at table told him he must wait till his turn, till there was room. 
Wal, he says something sassy to her, and she up and slaps a cup of 
coffee she had in her hand right in his face. Then he begun to get 
up on his ear about it, and so two or three of the young fellows at 
table jest fired him out.’ 

The judge, who was sitting reflectively on the waggon-box, with 
his head on his hand, here interposed. 

‘Did they hit him or pound him at all?’ 

‘No,’ answered the witness, ‘not nohow. They jest took him 
by the shoulders and jest naturally fired him out ’n the door. He'd 
had a drink or two in him, you know, though he warn’t drunk.’ 

‘ What did he do then ?’ asked one of the jury. 

‘ Went off, I reckon,’ said the witness ; ‘I didn’t see no more of 
him.’ . 

‘Did Mr. Irons have anything to do with turning him out?’ 
asked the judge. 

‘No, sir. He warn’t thar’; he was in the inner room, I reckon.’ 

‘Did you see the shooting ?’ asked the judge. 

‘No, sir, I went off to my work as soon as dinner was over,’ was 
the reply. 

‘Mr. Tallboys, do you wish to ask this witness any questions ?’ 
said the judge to the prisoner’s lawyer. The lawyer conferred a 
minute with his client, and then said to the court that he didn’t wish 
to cross-examine this man. The witness, a young carpenter, was 
accordingly told he could go, which he did with an air of very con- 
siderable relief, mingling at once with the crowd. Another man was 
now brought forward and sworn like the first. 

‘Were you with Mr. Irons after dinner?’ asked the judge. 

‘Yes,’ said the witness, ‘I was.’ 

‘Tell the jury what happened.’ 

‘ My. Irons and I were unloading a load of lumber I’d brought for 
him; he was at one end of the pile, I was at the other, and we were 
lifting the boards off the waggon. Suddenly I saw the prisoner 
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come up behind Mr, Irons, and I heard him say “I want to talk 
to you.”’ 

‘ Was the prisoner alone?’ asked a juryman. 

‘I didn’t see any one, not to say actually with him. There were 
two or three men standing together across the street, but I don’t know 
as they had anything to do with him.’ 

‘ What did Mr. Irons say ?’ asked the judge. 

‘He looks at him and says he, “I can’t talk to you now: I’m 
busy. You must come around after working hours.” Then the 
prisoner says, “ You’ve got to talk to me, and you've got to talk tome 
now.” And Mr. Irons he says, “ Wal! I ain’t agoin’ to,” and turned 
round to take hold of the lumber again; and the prisoner he reaches 
down and pulls out his pistol, and, before I could holler to him or do 
anything, he just put it close behind Mr. Irons’ head and fired. Mr. 
Irons dropped, and the prisoner he ran. I started round the waggon 
to grab him, but he ran t’other way. Then I picked up Mr. Irons; 
he was breathing, but he never spoke. The bullet went in at the back 
of his head, and come out over his right eye. Me and some more 
took him into the house.’ 

‘Mr. Tallboys, have you any questions to ask this witness?’ said 
Captain Sollas. 

Mr. Tallboys consulted with the prisoner awhile, and announced 
that he had not. The witness, a teamster, was accordingly dismissed, 
like the former one. Three or four more were called, and repeated 
the story told by these two in much the same words. It was elicited 
that the prisoner had had no pistol on when he came to dinner’ and 
was put out of doors, so that he must have procured it in the interval 
before he came back. Also it was proved that, when he was surrounded 
and called on to surrender, he threw away the pistol and held up his 
hands, instead of firing on his pursuers. This, however, was naturally 
enough held to be no alleviation of his crime. It was certainly very 
fortunate that he had not killed one or two more of the townspeople 
with the five shots undischarged in his revolver, but it was attributed 
to his cowardice, ndét to unwillingness to shed blood. 

Nothing could have been more orderly than the behaviour of the 
court. While the witnesses were being examined you might have heard 
a pin drop. Between whiles the crowd conversed among themselves, 
but in sober and hushed tones. There was no yelling of a mob for the 
blood of a victim, but a most evident deadly resolution to exact the 
uttermost penalty. I remember thinking to myself, ‘How I wish 
Carlyle were here (he was still alive in those days), to feel for himself 
the contrast between this and the revolutionary tribunals of Paris! 
This would seem to him more like some old Teuton gathering of 
freemen in the Northern forests.’ 

And now the witnesses were all disposed of, and the trial drew to 
its close. The young lawyer was asked if he had any witnesses to 
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call for the defence, but he intimated that there were none. I felt 
for the young man in his first case, with such a hopeless task before 
him as the defence of this red-handed criminal taken in the very act. 
I racked my brain to think of what I should say were I in his position. 
I thought of the words of Magna Charta (I had only just left Cam- 
bridge), ‘ Against no man will we go, neither will we send, save by 
lawful judgment of his peers, and by the law of the land.’ ‘The 
common law holds good in America,’ I thought, ‘and surely they will 
have heard of Magna Charta.’ Then I heard the judge’s grave tones 
addressing the lawyer. 

‘Mr. Tallboys,’ he said, ‘the evidence in this case is now before 
the court ; but before the jury retire to consider their verdict you are 
at liberty to offer any remarks you have to make on it that you may 
think advisable. Understand, you are not to question in any way 
the competency of the court. This is a people’s court, sprung from 
and organised by the people themselves, and if you question its right 
you put yourself out of court at once, and it will be my duty not to 
hear you. On the question of the prisoner’s guilt you are at full 
liberty to speak.’ 

These words scattered to the winds my imaginary reference to 
Magna Charta and the field of Runnymede and the long traditions 
of Anglo-Norman law. They were all ruled out of court. The issue 
was narrowed down to the simple question, ‘ Did the prisoner kill old 
man Irons or no?’ and to that, after the testimony of several wit- 
nesses to a thing that had happened two hours before in broad daylight 
under the open sky, but one answer was possible. Mr. Tallboys 
intimated that he had nothing to say, and the jury retired behind 
the judge’s waggon to consider the verdict, They were back again in 
five minutes, and, filing into court, sat down on the boards they had 
vacated. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Captain Sollas, ‘have you considered your 
verdict ?’ 

‘ We have,’ answered one who acted as foreman. 

‘ Are you unanimous ?’ again asked the judge. 

‘We are,’ was again the answer. 

‘What is your verdict ?’ 

There was a breathless hush in the court as the foreman said in 
clear steady tones: ‘Guilty of murder in the first degree.’ 

All eyes turned from him to Captain Sollas, who stood up on the 
waggon and said to the assembly: ‘Gentlemen, the jury have 
found the prisoner guilty of murder in the first degree. It is for you, 
the people, to say what his sentence shall be. Those who are in 
favour of hanging will say “ Ay!”’ 

‘ Ay!’ rent the air in a lond unhesitating shout from hundreds of 
throats. 

‘Contrary, ‘No! ”’ said the judge. 
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Dead silence. 

‘ Prisoner,’ said the judge, turning to the wretched creature, who 
was now sobbing and unnerved, ‘ the jury have found you guilty and 
the people have sentenced you to be hung. You will be hung, 
in fifteen minutes, to the nearest tree. If you have anything to say 
before then, you had better say it.’ 

Then was heard a loud voice from the outskirts of the crowd. It 
came from a big man, sitting on a horse, with a sixteen-shot Win- 
chester in his hand; two more horsemen, similarly armed, were by 
him. 

‘Every man come down to the tree,’ he said: ‘let no man stay 
back, It’s one and all.’ 

‘One and all.’ It was the motto, if I remember right, of the New 
Model Army in its struggle with the Rump, that terrible Cromwellian 
army that did not shrink from cutting off the head of a king. And 
indeed I asked myself how far was the court, presided over by Mr. 
President Bradshaw, which sentenced Charles the First, more legal 
than this people’s court, with Captain Sollas as elected judge? 
‘These Americans,’ thought I, ‘are the real true-bred sons of those 
old Commonwealth men.’ 

Slowly across the trampled grass the procession moved towards 
the fatal tree. The sun was sinking fast towards the west, where the 
great jagged wall of the Rocky Mountains stood dark against the 
clear sky. Just outside the town, on the edge of the bottom lands of 
the Platte, grew a big cottonwood tree, its leafless branches spreading 
wide. Here we halted. I had remounted my pony and, anxious to 
see the whole thing through, had wedged myself into the middle of 
the throng. One of the guards stepped up to me, and, holding up his 
pistol as he laid his hand upon my bridle, said, ‘ Get off that horse.’ 

‘What for ?’ I asked; ‘why do you want him ?’ 

‘Never mind,’ was his answer, ‘ you shall have him back again; 
but he’s wanted. You've got to get off.’ 

His manner was peremptory. I dismounted. They took my 
picket rope, a nearly new one, three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and forty feet long, and, making a noose in one end, tossed it over a 
limb twelve or fifteen feet up from the ground. 

‘ Will you tell us,’ said the leader of the Vigilantes, addressing the 
condemned man, ‘ who gave you the pistol ?’ 

I gathered from his manner that he had been trying to induce 
him to reveal his accomplices on the way to the tree. The wretch 
looked up at the rope swinging above him, and said: ‘ Will you give 
me my life if I tell?’ 

‘ We promise nothing,’ said his questioner, a short bullet-headed 
man with a singularly resolute face, ‘but,’ he added, ‘it won’t be 
worse for you if you do.’ 

‘Then I won’t say,’ answered the prisoner. 
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‘Have you any friends that you want to say goodbye to?’ he 
asked again; and, the prisoner nodding assent, he called out to the 
crowd, ‘If there are any friends of this man here who wish to speak 
to him, they can do so, one at a time.’ 

A dissolute-looking gambler in a very seedy frock-coat, with his 
hands in his pockets, slouched forward with an uneasy swagger. The 
guards examined him to see that he had no concealed weapons, and 
then admitted him to the prisoner. He sauntered up to him with 
an ill-concealed nervousness which he tried to carry off as easy 
nonchalance. 

‘Wal, Joe, old man,’ he observed to his friend, ‘ you’ve got to the 
jumping-off place this time, I guess.’ 

The prisoner gave a ghastly grin. 

‘ Say, old man,’ he continued, drawing one hand from his trousers’ 
pocket, and rubbing it on the unshaven cheek of the condemned man, 
where three or four days’ stubbly growth of hair bristled—‘ say, old 
man, you'd better ax ’em to let you shave this off. It might be in 
the way of the rope.’ 

The prisoner only groaned at the disgusting pmneniey. 

‘Take him away,’ said the leader to the guards; ‘no more of 
this.—Now,’ said he to the doomed man, ‘do you want to pray ? 
Will you have a minister?’ No answer was returned ; but there was a 
slight movement among the crowd—men looking te right and left 
as if searching for the sight of a black coat; but it was in vain—no 
one like a minister was to be found. The noose was put round his 
neck, 

‘ Now pray, if you want to,’ said the leader. 

In a voice broken by sobs the wretch stammered out, ‘ I'll be 
if I think a prayer of mine ’ud go more ’n seven feet high.’ 

They set him on the horse, and, running the rope taut, fastened 
the free end round the trunk of the tree. Then one gave the horse 
a slap on the haunch ; the animal sprang forward, and the murderer 
was left swinging clear of the ground. 

‘Run him up! run him up! was the cry, and twenty willing hands’ 
hauled on the rope till the body was swung aloft to within two feet 
of the bough, and the rope was again made fast. There was silence 
for a little space; then the leader of the Vigilantes took his stand 
beneath the fatal branch, and spoke short and plain. 

‘There’s men here,’ said he, ‘ as guilty in intention as that man,’ 
pointing up tothe body, ‘ was in act. Let this be a warning to them. 
Let this be a sign that in this town the people don’t mean to tolerate 
any such goings on, We know there were men who encouraged this 
miserable wretch to do the thing that brought him to this—yes, and 
lent him the pistol to do it with. They may thank their stars they 
are not hanging beside him now. They are just as guilty as he was, 
and if they know what’s healthy for them they'll get out of this 
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before daylight to-morrow. And I say the same to any more there 
are of the same kidney here, and who thought they were going to 
run this town. They’d better drop it. They'd better get. The 
people of the town are going to run this town themselves, and this 
here is the proof of it. Enough said.’ And, turning away, he 
stepped back into the crowd and joined his friends. 

‘It’s all over, boys,’ said the big man on the horse, with the 
Winchester in his hand ; ‘ we can go back to our business now.—Let 
no man interfere with that body,’ he added; ‘it'll be seen to to-night. 
No one’s to touch it without orders,’ And the crowd broke up into 
knots and slowly dispersed. 

‘Young man,’ said one of the guards to me, leading up my pony, 
‘here’s your broncho. You shall have your rope back in the morn- 
ing ; it’s occupied at present. No one will trouble you over this 
matter ; it was taken from you by force, you understand.’ And then I 
understood that the demonstration of holding up a pistol when I was 
told to dismount. had been really for my benefit, to relieve me of 
responsibility, if by any chance the proper officers of the ordinary law 
of the territory should take any notice of this day’s work. So far as 
I know, however, such notice was never taken. The incident was 
doubtless reported—no names being mentioned—in the Denver and 
Cheyenne daily and weekly papers, and nothing more was heard of it. 
The effects of the action of the Vigilantes were, however, marked and 
immediate. That night many of the worst characters in town left it, 
some in their haste walking all the way to Denver to get clear of a 
spot so ominous to them. Therowdyism, the displaying of revolvers 
and shooting at lamps out of bravado, stopped instanter. There 
never was another man shot in the town of Morgan for two years, and 
then the shooting was accidental, though, as the man who fired the 
rifle on that occasion happened to have had words with the man 
who was wounded (it was not a-fatal shot), he was most terribly 
frightened, fully expecting the Vigilantes to get after him. 

This rapid and most surprising purification of the moral atmo- 
sphere of Morgan City did, I admit, dispose me at the time to think 
favourably of the action of lynch law. But five years’ residence in 
the territory was enough to alter my opinion. During that time 
only one man was legally executed there, and he was a foreigner anda 
poor man; and, moreover, there is reason to believe that his crime only 
amounted to manslaughter. Yet during those years many crimes 
of violence were committed, and many lynchings occurred. Some 
of these were, I make no doubt, as well deserved as the one 
of which I was a witness; others very probably were not—for 
instance, two men, if not three, were lynched, on one of the creeks 
that run from the Divide, for killing a calf. But the general effect 
of the system upon the administration of the ordinary law was 
simply disastrous. Whenever atrocious murderers are hanged as 
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soon as caught, there arises at once a strong presumption that a man- 
slayer, who is left to be dealt with by an ordinary jury, has probably 
much to excuse him. This feeling vastly increases the difficulty of 
getting juries to convict. Popular criminals are quite sure to get off, 
and the ordinary law becomes glaringly ineffective and sinks into 
something very like contempt, while the lynchers alone are really 
dreaded. And this very dread increases crime, because horse-thieves 
and cattle-thieves, when pursued, know they will probably be 
lynched, and never hesitate to shoot, thinking they may as well be 
hanged for killing a man as for killing a calf. Every thief becomes 
a potential murderer, and goes armed. Peaceful citizens arm them- 
selves in defence of their lives and property, and, as collisions will 
occur, crimes of violence naturally abound. The remedy is worse 
than the disease. 

It is said that things are much better now, and I sincerely hope 
so, as, except for the recklessness with regard to human life, I can 
say that I found the Far West a splendid country to live in. But, as 
regards lynch law, the case was pithily put to me by a gentleman 
whom I once met in Western Texas. There were reported to be 
at that time over three thousand outlaws scattered along the frontier 
towards Mexico, in the district between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande—men who were advertised for as ‘wanted’ by the police in 
different parts of the State. As may be imagined, the country was 
rather unquiet. I happened to be passing through it with a herd of 
horses, and anxiously questioned this gentleman about the condition 
of things and the chances of our getting through unmolested. 

‘You may,’ was his answer, ‘and then again you may not; in 
these parts there is no security for any one. The fact is,’ hé con- 
cluded, ‘this is a very uncertain sort of country to live in, for the 
people of Texas are a law unto themselves, and executioners unto 


others.’ 
R. B. TowNsHEND. 
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DUNGENESS OR DOVER ? 


THE importance of creating a great national harbour on our south- 
eastern coasts has over and over again been strongly urged during the 
last half-century. Since 1836, nearly a dozen select committees have 
considered the question of harbours of refuge, or rather of ‘ harbours 
of observation,’ as they might more appropriately be styled, since 
they are intended to fulfil the double duty of affording suitable 
anchorages for our war-ships and shelter for our mercantile marine. 

The various committees all clearly acknowledged the pressing 
necessity for the construction of such works, more especially in the 
British Channel, and the evidence given before them showed con- 
clusively that Dungeness was infinitely preferable to Dover. But 
whereas Dover possessed the power of making its wants known, 
Dungeness, a desolate headland severed from the mainland by 
thousands of acres of shingle waste, had perforce to remain silent, 
and the strong array of evidence showing its unquestionable 
superiority over Dover lies buried in the Blue Books to this day. 
Since the advantages of Dover have been persistently paraded for so 
many years, this paper will be mainly devoted to demonstrating the 
far greater advantages possessed by Dungeness, These may all be 
classed under the head of natural advantages, and comprise superiority 
of site, better anchorage, more suitable depth of water, and an 
abundance of materials on the spot for its construction. Dungeness 
already affords one of the finest natural anchorages in the world, and 
only requires improving in order to make it the most secure harbour 
of refuge imaginable; further, the whole Ness being formed of 
millions of tons‘of shingle, it but remains to apply the latter to the 
construction of the breakwater which is to protect the harbour, and 
thus obviate the huge expenditure of transporting it from one point 
to another without just cause. Even the advocates of Dover are 
forced to admit that every ounce of shingle required for a break- 
water at that place would have to be brought from the vicinity of 
Dungeness. 


1, DUNGENESS AS A NAVAL STATION 


In carefully considering the relative claims of Dover and Dunge- 
ness, the vast importance of the various issues involved must first be 
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thoroughly understood. The most vital of these, from a national 
point of view, is the fact that, supposing a British fleet to be lying 
in the Downs in time of war, or engaged in blockading the French 
coast, or cruising in the Channel, there is at present no splace between 
Portsmouth Harbour and Sheerness Dockyard where a war-ship could 
coal in security, receive stores, &c., with rapidity, or repair any of 
the innumerable minor defects in machinery which recent experiences 
of mobilising our fleets have shown to be such a real and ever- 
recurring necessity. 

Dungeness, from its peculiarly salient position in the British 
Channel, commanding as it does the Straits of Dover, is absolutely 
unrivalled for the creation there of a naval station to fulfil these 
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A glance at the above map will demonstrate the truth of this, 
and will show that no more central or commanding position exists, 
The fifty-mile radius from Dungeness represents approximately 
a two hours’ run for a torpedo-boat steaming at twenty-two knots, 
or a two-and-a-half to three hours’ run for a modern cruiser or 
battle-ship. It will be remarked that the fifty-mile radius from 
Portsmouth intersects that from Dungeness between Brighton and 
Newhaven, and that Dungeness lies, roughly speaking, midway 
between Portsmouth and the Thames, 
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It is hence in the most central position for the protection of the 
commerce of the country, on its way up and down Channel, from 
the raiding cruisers issuing from the harbours on the ‘opposite 
coast. It would further make a most important torpedo-boat station, 
where any number of these deadly craft could lie in security and be 
in the most favourable situation for observing, reconnoitring the 
opposite ports, and patrolling the Channel. Many people consider it 
‘impolitic’ to tell the unvarnished truth about these matters, or to 
say anything that may tend to hurt the susceptibilities of our very 
susceptible neighbours across the Channel. War, however, according 
to an old adage, is not made with rose-water ; and in discussing ‘the 
precautions which should be taken in the event of a war, it is idle to 
attempt to evade the main points at issue, and to deal with the 
subject in the abstract. Our navy is what it is simply and solely in 
order to crush the French navy ; or, supposing that to be wiped out 
(as it was after the battle of Trafalgar), our navy would continue to 
exist with the one object of crushing any other navy that ventured 
to call in question our supremacy at sea. 

It is useless to attempt to burke this broad fact, and to discourse 
gently about ‘the safeguarding of British interests,’ or the ‘ main- 
tenance of the status quo in the Mediterranean.’ 

Against whom are our interests on the high seas to be ‘safe- 
guarded ?’ and who threatens the stability of things in the Mediter- 
ranean? During the last great war, France inflicted incalculable 
damage on our mercantile marine by means of a swarm of privateers 
and small craft, which, issuing from all the harbours and roadsteads 
along her northern coasts, constantly preyed on our commerce, para- 
lysed our fishing industry, and caused endless trouble and hard work 
to our sailors in their incessant attempts to stop this sort of guerilla 
warfare. After the destruction of the French fleet at the battle of 
the Nile in 1798, Nelson himself could find no better employment 
than in endeavouring to keep this plague within bounds. Hence his 
attack on. Boulogne in 1801. 

In a letter written a few days after this attack, and dated ‘ Medusa, 
at sea, the 26th of August, 1801,’ he thus expresses himself :— 


I know many of my friends think that my present command is derogatory to 
my rank. I cannot think that doing my best in the situation which I was desired 
to hold can be so. My war, it is true, is against boats; but I have one consola- 
tion, that, since my command, not one merchant vessel has been taken by the 
enemy. 


_After Trafalgar, when the last of the French navy, as a fleet 
capable of keeping at sea, was finally disposed of, the main source of 
trouble was again to prevent the French frigates and privateers from 
carrying on their devastating work. 

Few people realise nowadays what our fathers and grandfathers 
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went through in the first fifteen years of this century, when line-of- 
battle ships and frigates were sent to cruise in the Channel for three 
months at a time, blockading, or rather attempting to blockade, 
French ports, and guarding our ocean highways against the enter- 
prises of our good friends across the water. 

It would be the height of folly for us to imagine that, because we 
do not allude to these unpleasant topics, our neighbours will in con- 
sequence likewise ignore their existence, or abandon the manifest 
advantages which are certain to accrue to them by a repetition of 
their old tactics. The French are fully aware of the fact that it is 
as hopeless for them to attempt to wrest our position as the first 
maritime Power from us now as it was in the year 1800. But they 
are equally well aware of, and thoroughly appreciate, the means by 
which they succeeded, even after the destruction of their fleets, in 
making their presence most unpleasantly known to our shipping, 
and inflicting serious national loss. 

But it is not only our shipping that will have to be safeguarded 
by our fleets in the next war. There remains the unpleasant con- 
tingency with reference to the bombardment and ‘ ransoming’ of 
open towns on our coasts, which has so unfortunately been brought 
into the sphere of party politics. Here again sentiment is utterly 
out of the question, and it is only fair and reasonable to examine all 
the possible means of offence possessed by those who may some day 
be our enemies, and to call to mind the utterances of certain well- 
known foreign naval officers, which show beyond a doubt that firing 
into open towns will form a part of their programme in the next 
maritime war. 

Hence the pressing necessity of some commanding and central 
point, such as Dungeness, being adapted to the requirements of our 
coast-defence vessels, which, when not actively engaged in blockading 
the opposite ports, would be lying at a point in telegraphic communi- 
cation with our defenceless open towns on the south coast. 

For many years past France has been sparing in neither pains 
nor money to create a series of harbours all along her north coast 
from Dunkerque to Cherbourg. Some of these, such as the new 
works at the former place and at Boulogne, are on a huge scale, and 
will, when completed, afford magnificent deep-water harbours capable 
of sheltering large hostile squadrons and fleets of merchant vessels, 
or flotillas of troop-boats, should an invasion be again contemplated. 

When Napoleon was preparing for his projected invasion he was 
much hampered by the want of adequate harbour accommodation 
for his flotillas, and in consequence had to collect it at several 
widely separated points along the coast. Such a proceeding would 
nowadays be no longer necessary, since ample room would be found 
in more than one of the new harbours for a fleet of similar dimen- 
sions. 
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The amount of attention paid by France to the improvement and 
development of the five ports which may be said to command the 
Narrow Seas is shown by the fact that during the last fifty years, 
3,500,000/. has been expended on harbour works at Dunkerque, 
nearly 2,000,000/. on Calais, and another 3,000,000/. on Boulogne, 
Le Tréport, and Dieppe. 

The year 1878 marks the commencement of the present renewed 
activity in the development of the northern harbours on the French 
coast, since which time sundry laws authorising the expenditure of 
6,686,000/. have been passed, and the work energetically pushed 
forward. 

In view of these strenuous efforts made by our friends across the 
Channel, it would seem to be, at the least, desirable that we should 
possess some well-protected point for our war-ships on our south- 
eastern coasts. 

During the great war in the early part of this century, the road- 
steads at Dungeness were the favourite anchorage of our smart 
frigates and fast cruisers, whence they sallied forth to patrol the 
Channel and keep the French privateering in check. A good water- 
ing-place exists to this day in the ‘ East Bay,’ which has been used 
from time immemorial by our navy. The introduction of steam has 
not in the least altered the value of Dungeness as a station for war- 
ships, and it is hardly possible to imagine a more central or suitable 
position for our coast-defence vessels and torpedo craft, supposing 
always that adequate shelter were provided for them. 

There is yet one more point against Dover as a naval station— 
which is, that in fine weather it is within sight of the French coast, 
whereas Dungeness is not. The mere possibility of the exact move- 
ments of our war-vessels to the east or west being observed, recorded, 
and reported from the opposite coast is sufficient to make Dover a 
most undesirable spot for a great naval station. 


2. DUNGENESS AS A ‘ POINT D’APPUI’ FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE 


It has been often said that it would be undesirable to construct a 
harbour at Dungeness, because it would have to be strongly fortified 
and heavily armed, so as to deny its possession as a base for an 
invader. It has further been urged that Dover is already fortified, 
and that in consequence the harbour should be constructed there. 
This argument is thought to be conclusive by those who have reasons 
for advocating Dover, but on examination will be found to be about 
as illogical as can well be conceived. It amounts to this: we have 
a fortress at Dover protecting the pier and very paltry anchorage, 
described with inexorable veracity by the ‘ Channel Pilot’ as only to 
be ‘considered temporary, for the shelter is not great nor is the hold- 
ing ground good.’ Because the arrangements for the defence, &c., 
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of Dover are (assumedly) all that can be desired, it is proposed to 
expend millions in the construction of a deep-water harbour there in 
the teeth of the deliberate opinion expressed by naval officers, mer- 
cantile marine, fishermen, pilots, &c., that Dover is not the place for 
the proposed harbour. But, in addition to the mass of evidence 
recorded against Dover, there is much more besides with reference 
to the natural laws governing the action of the tides and currents, 
and, further, the unpleasant fact that all closed harbours along the 
coast, such as Ramsgate, Rye, &c., have invariably, and always will, 
be certain to silt up and become useless. However, the advocates of 
Dover lightly set aside everything which thus stands in their way, 
and attempt to clinch the matter by producing the existing fortifi- 
cations as proof positive that the real place for a harbour of refuge 
has been thus ascertained beyond a doubt. 

It is, of course, unquestionable that a harbour at Dungeness 
would have to be fortified, and well fortified into the bargain. But 
the question of fortifying Dungeness so as to deny it to an invader 
as a base of operations is no new one, and has been often mooted. 
Some of the very highest authorities on national defence are strongly 
in favour of fortifying it simply as it is, without reference to any 
question of a harbour. The’ reasons for this are obvious, since it 
affords one of the best and safest natural anchorages to be found 
anywhere on our coast-line, with deep water close in shore along 
both sides of the Ness for some distance. In consequence, it offers a 
most favourable point for the disembarkation of an invader’s forces, 
which at the same time could be carried out under the effective pro- 
tecting fire of the heavy guns of his war-ships. The peculiar low- 
lying nature of the whole Romney peninsula is, of course, rather 
against any normal system of defence, where command of fire is so 
anxiously sought after. The shingle-beds, extending for thousands 
of yards inland, offer no point more than ten feet above ordinary 
high-water mark. Hence it will be gathered that any modern battle- 
ship can thoroughly sweep all the ground within range of its heavy 
guns, let alone the machine and quick-firing guns mounted on its 
superstructure. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to enter into pre- 
cise details as to how Dungeness could be fortified, and it will be 
sufficient to say that experts are convinced that it could be done 
most effectively at comparatively small cost. A single work, such as 
the old ‘ grand redoubt,’ or, preferably, a couple of works in échelon 
at the Ness, built up with a gently sloping glacis of shingle and con- 
crete to the required command, and armed with guns of the heaviest 
type, would suffice to render the Ness unapproachable. There 
would, of course, be a subsidiary armament of quick-firing guns, 
machine guns, &c., and the works would obviously be made ‘ storm 
proof’ by means of iron palisading, &c., in their ditches. The 
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breakwater also would afford shelter for torpedo-boats, which alone 
would make any attacker cautious as to how he approached the Ness. 

The point is this—that, harbour or no harbour, the Ness must be 
armed, and the sooner it is armed the better; for its vulnerability as 
a favourable place for an invader to seize upon has been long recog- 
nised by many who have devoted attention to the subject. 

Looking back at the time when Napoleon not only threatened 
invasion, but succeeded, as he himself boasted, in frightening us into 
becoming, though sorely against our will, a ‘ military nation’ pro 
tem., and contrasting the state of the harbours on the opposite coasts, 
as they then existed, with what they have become in recent years, it 
is only reasonable to consider whether the time has not arrived when 
we should devote our energies to the construction of a strongly 
fortified post on this the most exposed portion of our coasts. In 
using the word ‘exposed’ here, I refer to the facilities it affords for an 
invasion. It is notorious amongst all those who have studied the 
subject, that Dungeness, with its excellent natural anchorages in most 
winds, affords a most tempting point for an invader to select as his 
point of debarcation. Without going back farther than the com- 
mencement of this century, it would be easy to cite many opinions 
expressed by those in a position to state them as to the extreme 
vulnerability of this portion of our coasts. Napoleon, in discussing 


the probabilities of a successful invasion of this country, used the 
following expressions :— 


Il ne me fallait que dix heures pour descendre avec 150,000 vieux soldats, &c. 
. . « Les flotilles n’étaient que le moyen de débarquer ces 150,000 hommes en peu 
d’heures et de s’emparer de tous les bas-fonds. 


Now the vessels which were going to make the Channel passage 
in ten hours were the flat-bottomed boats collected at Boulogne, 
distant twenty-five nautical miles from Dungeness, and which were 
to be propelled by oars, or, if the wind were favourable, by sails also. 
These lumbering craft could not be reckoned upon to make more 
than two and a half knots an hour, and at this rate the passage would 
have exactly occwpied ten hours. 

Again, what could the bas-fonds, or low-lying grounds, consist of 
except the eighty square miles forming the Romney and Walland 
marshes at Dungeness ? 

It is almost certain that Napoleon, with his marvellous apprecia- 
tion of the strategical aspect of any country he was about to operate 
in, would not have overlooked the almost phenomenal attractions 
offered to an invader by the configuration of the coast-line, the depth 
of the water, and the sheltered anchorages of Dungeness. 

Those who assert that his objective was the low-lying coast north 
of Walmer apparently forget that he would hardly have. elected to 
disembark a huge army within easy striking distance of any British 
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force massed in the stronghold of Dover, and thus threatening the 
flank of any advance on the capital. 

Again, by landing at the Ness he was in his favourite position of 
being on ‘interior lines’ with reference to any opposing forces 
operating on the wide are between Rye and Shorncliffe. 

It is true that Napoleon, in his memoirs, stated that he intended 
to have landed at Chatham; but, viewing this in conjunction with 
other information on the subject, it may be taken to be one of those 
afterthoughts with which those who have studied his later writings 
are not wholly unfamiliar. 

Nelson, as early as 1801, appears to have carefully weighed the 
possibilities of an invasion, both on the coast of Kent and in the 
estuary of the Thames, and to have been keenly alive to the weak 
spot in our defences afforded by the sheltered anchorage at Dunge- 
ness—then, as now, unfortified. This is evidenced by his sending 
his favourite captain, Hardy, to observe that point. In September 
of that year he writes as follows, from the Amazon, lying in the 
Downs :— 

The boat business for the Thames mouth must be over our sands, and dark 


nights can never be got the better of, and we are prepared better everywhere than 
at Dungeness, twenty-seven miles only from Boulogne. . . 


This letter ends with the significant words, ‘Hardy is under 
Dungeness.’ The Hardy of Nelson’s dying request ! 

The Duke of Wellington, when Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, in advocating Dungeness as the first point to be selected for a 
national harbour of defence, made the following statement to the 
Commissioners of 1843 :— 


The trade of the Port of London will be ina very precarious situation in time of 
war. Steam power in moving ships must have a most material effect on maritime 
warfare in future times. . . . I use the word ‘ maritime warfare’ in contradistinction to 
naval warfare. If anyone will just consider the advantage the French coast enjoys 
over the coast of this country, in observation of what is passing at sea: it is to the. 
southward, they have the sun at their backs, they see everything quite clear, and 
it is possible from the coast of France to calculate to a moment at what period a 
vessel coming up Channel will arrive at particular points, and they may be ready 
to seize her at any point which may happen to be unguarded.j 

. . - There should be, I should say, at least two ports between the Downs and 
Portsmouth—I should say one at Dungeness and another (possibly) at Dover I 
have given a good deal of reflection to this subject, and have thought of it a long 
while; and that is the conclusion to which I have come, and it is a rational 
conclusion. 


This opinion of the Duke of Wellington is the more important 
since it has been freely stated that he was in favour of Dover and 
was opposed to Dungeness ! 

The Duke’s allusion to ‘maritime’ warfare directs attention to 
the fact that the point d’apput, or fortified harbour at Dungeness, 
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in addition to meeting the requirements of our war-ships, would be 
exceedingly useful for our mercantile marine as a haven of refuge 
from other enemies than bad weather. 


3. DUNGENESS AS A HARBOUR OF REFUGE 


In dealing with the question of a harbour of refuge at Dungeness, 
the present natural features of the place should be first considered. 
The Ness consists of a low-lying mass of shingle running seaward in 
such a form as to afford two natural anchorages, protected from all 
points of the compass save and except eight—viz. between E.S.E. and 
S.S.W. The number of vessels using these anchorages (termed the 
‘East Bay’ and the ‘ West Bay ’) is almost incredible, and the rapidity 
with which they assemble in a foul wind gives a better idea than 
almost any statistics of the vastness of our trade. 

It is no uncommon sight to see about 200 vessels brought up 
under shelter of the Ness during prolonged westerly gales, and a 
witness before the Commission of 1868 stated that he had seen as 
many as 800 vessels there at one time! But although vessels thus 
resort to the shelter of the Ness, they do so subject always to the 
risk of finding themselves, owing to a sudden veering of the wind, on 
alee-shore. The ‘Channel Pilot ’ instructions describe the anchorages 
as ‘ excellent and extensive with good holding-ground,’ but add that 
‘vessels lying inshore must be prepared against a sudden shift of 
wind.’ 

A north-easterly or easterly gale is not dangerous to shipping 
lying under the Ness, as no big sea comes in with these winds owing 
to the shelter afforded by the general run of the coast-line to the 
South Foreland and also by the opposite coast of France. It must not 
be forgotten that in north-easterly and easterly gales (which, however, 
are the exception in the Channel) the West roads afford good shelter, 
and are much used by vessels bound up Channel which may chance 
to meet with a foul wind ; hence smaller vessels which might not care 
to ride out a gale in the harbour of refuge could seek shelter in the 
West roads, whereas large ships would find all they wanted in the 
East roads. 

But the question of affording compiete protection for all vessels 
in all winds is simply a matter of expense. Ample shelter against 
the really dangerous south and south-east winds can be readily 
obtained by running a breakwater from the Ness in an easterly direc- 
tion for a nautical mile—say 2,000 yards or so—and this could easily 
be supplemented by an additional length trending N.E. being sub- 
sequently added to it. 

It is this disagreeable eventuality of a ‘ shift of wind’ which has 
earned for Dungeness the reputation of being a dangerous anchorage. 
The East roads at present give complete shelter for vessels during the 
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heaviest south-westerly gales ; but should the wind back to the south, 
or, worse, to the south-east, a big sea is at once rolled into the 
roadstead, and it is the heavy seas, and not the wind, which carry 
away chains and cause anchors to drag. A breakwater running from 
the Ness in a direction slightly north of east would afford absolute 
protection for vessels in all winds between S.W. and S.E. and suffi- 
cient protection in winds from S.E. to N.E. 

Landsmen often imagine that the introduction of steam has made 
the want of sheltered harbours less pressing than in the old days of 
sailing ships. Nothing could be more erroneous, for the amount of 
sailing ships has actually increased since the introduction of steam 
vessels, owing to our vastly increased trade. Thus in 1830 we had 
2,200,000 tons of sailing vessels, whereas now we have over 3,000,000 
of the same. During the same time our steam vessels have increased 
from 30,000 to 4,717,730 tons. 

.Hence there are not only many more sailing vessels requiring 
shelter, but a gigantic fleet of steamers has risen up, many of which 
are often as much in need of shelter as the sailing vessels, It is a 
common sight to see the East road at Dungeness crowded with large 
steamers, for it does not pay to drive trading steamers down Channel 
in the teeth of a westerly gale. 

The amount of shipping which annually passes through the 
Straits of Dover is well-nigh incredible. Under the British flag 
alone is comprised the trade of the greatest capital and seaport the 
world has ever known, as well as the vast trade of Hull and our 
eastern ports. Added to this is the greater portion of the German 
and Norwegian mercantile marine, each with a tonnage of about 
a million and a half; also the Swedish, Danish, and Dutch trade, 
amounting to another million. Competent authorities have esti- 
mated that one-quarter of the entire shipping of the world passes 
by Dungeness. 

This extraordinary amount of shipping, British and foreign, in| 
addition to the ordinary risks of seafaring life, incurs a tenfold 
danger, when in the narrow seas of the British Channel, of collision, 
especially in foggy weather or of a night-time, and also of shipwreck, 
for want of sea-room, or of harbours of refuge. 

The risks of shipwreck on our south-east coasts are much aggra- 
vated by the fact that the dangerous Goodwin Sands form the natural 
breakwater to the anchorage in the Downs; and hence many a vessel 
which would have gladly run to a harbour of refuge at Dungeness, 
has, for the want of it, been forced to make for the Downs, and met 
her fate on the Goodwins. It is no exaggeration to state that 
hundreds of vessels, thousands of lives, and millions of money have been 
swallowed up by the Goodwins which might have been saved had a 
good harbour of refuge existed at Dungeness. 

The Select Committee on Harbour Accommodation of 1884 called 
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especial attention to the peculiar advantages of Dungeness in the 
following words : ‘ Your Committee wish to refer to the evidence on 
their records showing that Dungeness is a remarkable natural point, 
daily on the extension by shingle, which is specially suitable for 
formation into a safe and extensive anchorage, instead of its remain- 
ing an open roadstead of vast area, perfectly safe, except in sudden 
changes of wind, whilst next to the Downs it is one of the most secure 
roadsteads to which vessels can run when failing to make the Downs.’ 
With regard to its rival, Dover, it may be added that it has a better 
outlet westward, and is still within one tide of the Downs eastward. 

But, in addition to this mass of practical knowledge of what is 
required, we have the dictum of some of our most experienced 
civil engineers, who have made harbours and breakwaters their life- 
long study, and who are opposed to Dover in consequence of the 
doubtful results likely to be obtained there, the enormous cost of 
constructing any really adequate amount of shelter, and last, but far 
from least, the liability of a harbour there to silt up. 

This question of silting up has always been, and always will be, 
one of the difficulties which beset all schemes concerning harbours 
or breakwaters on the south-east coast of England. It is of peculiar 
importance in our narrow seas, since the waters there are very highly 
charged with silt, which has been proved by the experience of 
centuries to be the most implacable foe to all closed harbours. The 
ancient estuary and seaport of Hythe has thus been silted up and 
become now dry land. 

At Ramsgate, Smeaton’s great feat of engineering—the building 
of a pier in deep water with the aid of a diving-bell—has resulted in 
the creation of a harbour which is now only five feet deep at low- 
water springs, and has a bank of mud and sand in it which ‘ dries five 
feet’ in spite of the dredge being perpetually at work at great expense. 

It is on record that only a few years ago half an inch of fine mud 
was deposited on the stone-work of Rye sluice in one single tide: this 
on a very still day. It is also a well-known fact that, given a means 
of creating still water and thus checking the ‘ scour’ of the tides, the 
creation of shoal water by the deposition of silt is only a matter of 
time, and no very great time either. 

Of course, we shall be told that there is a modern specific for all 
shoals and siltings in the steam dredger. Dredging, when properly 
applied, and when the local circumstances lend themselves to the 
work thus performed being duly conserved, is no doubt of valuable 
assistance to harbour works, although of a somewhat expensive type. 
But save and except where means exist for preventing the newly 
dredged ground silting up again, either by sluicing or by tidal 
currents, it is simply struggling against Nature. 

Such aids, however, cannot be utilised for large deep-water 
harbours, which, should they commence to silt up, must be fought 
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by the steam dredger alone, and fought in vain, for this simply 
means a declaration of war against Nature. Man dredges up the 
silt and carries it out to sea in barges, and Nature simply brings 
it back; and in a contest of this sort the former has no chance 
against the latter. It may be fairly asked why the silt should 
not be equally a foe to a harbour of refuge at Dungeness as at 
Dover or Rye. The answer is simply that at Dungeness a closed 
harbour (such as would have to be constructed at Dover owing to 
its being so exposed) would not be required. Dungeness is a natural 
roadstead, and only requires the addition of a breakwater as a pro- 
tection against certain winds to convert it into a secure deep-water 
harbour. 

This anchorage now is, and would be, kept free from silt by the 
natural action of the tides, which would not be interfered with. 

This natural action is one of the most remarkable facts in connec- 
tion with the whole subject. Owing to the run of the tides at the 
Ness, deep water is found close in to it—there are fifteen fathoms 
within a cable’s length. Whilst the Ness slowly and surely grows out 
seaward at the rate of over seven feet a year (it has grown some 
350 yards since 1792, when the present lighthouse was constructed), 
the depth of water has increased over a fathom and a half. This 
has been proved by the Hydrographic authorities at the Admiralty. 

Hence it will be seen that around the Ness Nature does the dredg- 
ing herself. The exact form of breakwater, so designed as not to 
interfere with the natural laws of the local tides, would of course be 
a matter for most careful and experienced engineers to decide upon. 
Indeed, this question has been already exhaustively worked out by 
some of the best harbour engineers in the country, who have come 
to the conclusion that the scheme, as roughly outlined in this paper, 
is perfectly practicable. 

But, besides this much-vexed silt question at Dover, many sea- 
faring men have expressed in no uncertain terms their strong objection 
to the creation of a dangerous obstacle right in the fair-way down 
Channel, as would be the case were the breakwater at Dover to be 
placed sufficiently far from the shore to enclose an adequate amount 
of room for large vessels to anchor in. 

This would more especially apply to vessels working out of the 
North Sea in thick foggy weather or in winter ‘ blizzards,’ and which 
might perhaps have sighted neither land nor lights for days, and to 
whom the low-lying breakwater would form an additional danger to 
the already intricate navigation of our Narrow Seas. 

It is certain that any harbour constructed at Dover would be 
practically useless for large vessels except on its seaward side, on 
account of the shelving nature of the shore; the holding-ground in 
parts is also notoriously bad. The tides run with such extreme 
violence at times outside of the Admiralty Pier that experienced pilots 
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have declared that, whoever might build a breakwater, they would not 
attempt to bring vessels into it when the tides were thus sluicing 
past its entrance or entrances. 

Anybody acquainted with the Channel between Dover and Calais 
can picture to himself the state of things which would exist off the 
proposed Dover harbour of refuge when a south-westerly gale was 
blowing, and a strong flood-tide was making in an opposite direction. 
No mariner in his senses would dream of attempting to take his ship 
into the ‘refuge’ under such conditions, but would, of course, run 
for the Downs, overcrowded and dangerous as they are. 

The pilot services of England, France, and Belgium all select 
Dungeness as their cruising-ground when on the look-out for vessels 
bound up Channel, for here the dangers begin. Of all classes of men, 
pilots may be reckoned as being eminently practical in their habits ; 
and it is proof positive that Dungeness has certain advantages over 
any other point in the Channel as regards site, command of the 
narrow seas, shelter, &c., when we find these hardy men, day after 
day, from year’s end to year’s end, cruising off the Ness on the watch 
for the home-coming vessels. 

Naval officers, merchant seamen, and fishermen, as well as pilots, 
are alike unanimous in their belief of this superiority of Dungeness 
over Dover, which latter they roundly assert would not be of the 
slightest use to them. 


4. DUNGENESS AS A COMMERCIAL ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 


Having thus demonstrated the unquestionable advantages certain 
to accrue to the nation by the construction of a harbour of refuge at 
Dungeness, it remains to see what are the commercial inducements 
for such an undertaking. The construction of the deep-sea harbour 
must of course be a national work ; but simultaneous with its creation 
would be that of a most important port for Continental traffic, which 
from its natural advantages and also from its position with reference 
to London and Paris (or rather Europe), would inevitably become, 
sooner or later, one of the most important of our lines of communica- 
tion with the Continent. In order to grasp the reasons for this 
thoroughly, it is only necessary to draw a line on the map from 
London to Paris. 

It will be seen that this line passes through Tunbridge, Hastings, 
and Le Tréport on the French coast. 

The nearest harbour, twenty-five miles to the west of this line, is 
Newhaven, whence run the steamers to Dieppe. This is unquestion- 
ably the shortest route to Paris, but is out of the question, since the 
sea voyage of sixty-four miles would always be an insurmountable 
objection to the great mass of travellers. 

Folkestone is the nearest harbour to the east, distant twenty- 
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seven miles, whence steamers run to Boulogne, which lies thirty-two 
miles east of the line ; Dover is thirty-three miles from the line, and 
thence steamers run to Calais, which is no less than forty-five miles 
off the alignment ! 

But, long before Folkestone is reached, we find the proposed 
harbour at Dungeness, which is actually only fourteen miles east of 
the direct line from London to Paris! 

The question naturally then arises as to the distance from 
Dungeness to the nearest good harbour on the French coast. 

It is one of those facts not generally appreciated, that Boulogne 
is situated at a point almost equidistant from Dover, Folkestone, and 
Dungeness, the first being slightly the nearest, and the second the 
farthest off. Taking an Admiralty chart, and measuring from the 
present end of the Boulogne Breakwater, the distances, as near as 
can be thus reckoned, are as follows :— 


- . : ' 
From Boulogne Nautical miles | Statute miles | 





| To Admiralty Pier, Dover . ‘ ‘ : f 28°21 
To Folkestone Pier. ° - ‘ ° 25° 29°07 
To Beacon, Dungeness Pea F gt 


The usual course from Folkestone to Boulogne is somewhat more 
than the distance here given, since it has to be shaped so as to 
avoid the dangerous shoals of the ‘ Varne’ and the ‘ Ridge.’ Between 
Dungeness and Boulogne, on the other hand, the course is pied 
clear, and passes just south of the Ridge. 

With a national harbour at Dungeness, the distance across the 
Channel will further be shortened at this point by the length of the 
breakwater constructed. Now the distance from Dover Pier to Calais 
is just over twenty-five miles. Hence it will be seen that the bugbear 
of ‘a longer Channel passage,’ which it is always stated will deter 
people from adopting the Dungeness route, resolves itself into a 
difference of only about three miles. But this extra three miles in 
the length of the Channel transit will most unquestionably be 
counterbalanced by the vastly increased speed obtained by employing 
larger vessels, more powerfully engined and of deeper draught, which 
the existence of deep-sea harbours at Dungeness and Boulogne would 
render a matter of course. 

This question of minimising the time to which travellers are 
exposed to the miseries of sea-sickness, although it may be regarded 
by some asa sentimental side issue, is in reality a most serious factor 
in determining the selection by the travelling public of any particular 
line of passenger traffic. If it could once be proved to them that the 
sea voyage from Dungeness to Boulogne, although three miles longer 
than the old route from Dover to Calais, occupied no more time, and 
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was made by better and more comfortable vessels, the success of the 
new route would be absolutely assured. 

As has been already stated, Tunbridge lies on the direct line 
drawn from London to Paris. Thus the new route would follow the 
present main South-Eastern line to Tunbridge and on to Paddock 
Wood or even Marden. Somewhere between these two points it 
would diverge to the south-east, and run almost direct to Appledore, 
through a tract of country peculiarly suitable for railway construction. 
From Appledore to Dungeness a single line already exists. 

The total distance from London to Dungeness by this route would 
be just sixty-six miles, whereas the present route to Folkestone is 
seventy-one miles in length, and to Dover between seventy-six and 
seventy-eight miles, according to the line taken. Lastly, the rail- 
way journey to Paris from Boulogne is nearly an hour shorter than 
from Calais. 





It may surprise some who have hitherto not had their attention 
directed to this question of Dungeness versus Dover to hear that, in 
the face of all this overwhelming evidence in favour of Dungeness as 
the most suitable point for a national harbour—and, further, in the 
teeth of the mass of facts proving that Dover was utterly unsuited 
for such a purpose—it was decided some few years ago that the 
national harbour was to be at Dover! The individual credited with 
this remarkable decision is a certain Home Secretary, who, with un- 
paralleled cynicism, declared that he knew little and cared less for 
national harbours of refuge, but that all he wanted was a safe place 
to keep his convicts at work! As a result, the Treasury were com- 
mitted to the folly of building a convict prison at a cost of some 
68,0001. to hold the convicts to construct the harbour, before the 
possibility of doing the latter had been ascertained and approved by 
competent authority. This was in 1883, and now in 1892 the Dover 
Harbour Board are about to construct a commercial harbour of some 
fifty-six acres, apparently with the conviction that the greater scheme 
of the harbour of refuge will never be realised, or possibly because 
they are convinced of its futility. 

The prison remains as a monument to the folly of the Govern- 
ment of the day. The Dover people say it has done them harm, as 
visitors do not like convicts. But the harm thus done is nothing to 
that which would occur were the beautiful Bay of Dover to be trans- 
formed into a closed harbour, silted up with mud! 

Those who most strongly advocate Dover set enormous store 
upon what is termed ‘military opinion’ on the subject. But it is 
surely parading military opinion beyond due bounds when it is used 
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to endeavour to induce sailors to acquiesce in a harbour being made 
for their use, both for warlike and ‘ refuge ’ purposes, at a place where 
they do not want it, simply because in bygone days military opinion 
had decided that batteries should be planted on the cliffs of Dover to 
protect the small harbour there! 

Dungeness as it is, unimproved by man, often shelters 200 to 300 
vessels, but who ever attempted to take ‘ refuge’ at Dover ? 

The whole question resolves itself into this. Large sums of money 
have already been spent upon Dover, with the result that the Ad- 
miralty Pier has been constructed, and the fortifications of the place 
have been considerably improved. With the completion of the Com- 
mercial Harbour, now about to be commenced, a suitable secondary 
station will be created for coast-defence vessels or torpedo-boats. 
Hence the money already spent on Dover, although admittedly very 
great, will not have been entirely thrown away, since a strongly 
fortified point will have been made on our coasts which could not 
fail to be of immense value in time of war. 

But any attempt to construct a national harbour for our fleets or 
mercantile marine at Dover should be vigorously opposed, if only on 
the grounds of excessive cost. The Admiralty Pier has already 
swallowed up a million, over four times the sum estimated, and this 
amount of money, large as it is, would be a mere bagatelle to that of 
building an eastern breakwater and a huge enclosing wall far out in 
the Channel, such as would be required for a national harbour. 

Cubitt said forty years ago that to make a harbour of adequate 
dimensions at Dover would cost forty millions, and events have 
shown that he was not far wrong ! 

Let us, therefore, once and for all definitely abandon all ideas of 
attempting to make such a harbour at Dover, and turn to Dun- 
geness. 

With the creation of a national harbour at Dungeness, the 
deliberate recommendation of the great Duke of Wellington would 
be carried out in all its integrity, for we should have one port at 
Dungeness and another at Dover, both useful in their way, and both 
affording invaluable aid to our system of national defence. 

There is one point in favour of Dungeness which can hardly be 
urged in any other case, and certainly not when dealing with Dover, 
namely, that every yard of breakwater constructed at the Ness will 
ensure a definite area of shelter being at once provided, so that the 
work of construction of a large harbour of refuge is not one that will 
be useless until completed, as is so commonly the case with harbour 
works, At Dungeness, as the breakwater grows so will the amount 
of shelter increase and the present ‘roadstead’ be gradually and 
surely transformed into a national harbour of refuge. 

England owes all her prosperity and untold wealth to the men 
who spend their lives in doing her enormous carrying trade, and the 
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navy which secures to her the command of the seas. Surely it is 
not asking too much that these men should be considered, and that 
their opinion, independent of party or local prejudices or military 
fads, should be looked upon as sufficiently weighty to decide upon 
the immediate creation of a national harbour at Dungeness—secure 
in all winds and weathers, and forming an additional safeguard to 
our island home. 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 





ART STUDENTSHIP OF THE EARLY 
ITALIAN PAINTERS 


In the biographies of the great masters of the Italian school of 
painting we find but little authentic information about their early 
lives. They were passed away in the studios of their masters, and the 
only events, if there were any, must have been those of family life. 
The political events of the day did not, it appears, impress them very 
much, nor can we believe that the young art students of those times 
allowed such matters to interfere with their work. In most cases the 
pupils were closely attached to their masters, whose works they had 
to imitate, and so they had no opportunity of studying art on a broad 
scale, as nowadays, when casts of the finest antique sculptures meet 
the eye of the pupil in his schoolroom, and when faithful reproduc- 
tions of classical paintings decorate the walls within which he sits 
down to do his work. The celebrated antique sculptures, which now 
fill the galleries and museums of Rome and Naples, of Florence, Paris, 
and London, such as the Apollo Belvedere, the Hercules Farnese, the 
Venus of Milo, the Parthenon sculptures, the Borghese Gladiator, and 
many others of the now most popular representatives of the antique 
art, had not yet been unearthed when Mantegna and Leonardo, 
Michelangelo and Raphael, sought for the best models to draw from. 
The art students of those days were not in the habit of travelling 
about. There were no public galleries or exhibitions of pictures, nor 
had the painters an easy access to the palaces of the princes and of 
the rich merchants, who had gathered within their walls the best 
works of the first artists of the time. 

The art student of the Renaissance depended for his studies 
mostly on the instruction which the master, with whom he had been 
placed, was capable of giving him. Besides he had the example of 
the other masters in the town he was living in, whose studios he may 
occasionally have been allowed to visit, and whose finished works were 
accessible to him on the altars and on the walls of the churches. No 
wonder, therefore, that the distinct character of the prevailing local 
tendencies, in drawing as well as in colouring, is clearly perceptible— 
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nay, predominant—in the productions of these artists, whatever may 
have been their dispositions, when, as pupils, they were forming their 
style, 

As I have shown in an article published in this Review for the 
month of November 1890, the organisation of the guilds accounts 
for this fact to a very large extent. The statute of the guild of Padua, 
is especially to the point. It had been drawn up and came into force 
in 1441. Andrea Mantegna, the greatest Paduan master, was born 
ten years earlier, viz. in 1431, and, having entered the studio of 
Squarcione, was adopted by him in the very year when the new 
revised statute was put in force. Many interesting regulations 
were thereby enjoined between master and pupil, and the various 
obligations and rights of the two parties concerned were clearly set 
forth. These throw a good deal of light also upon Mantegna, of 
whose early life we otherwise know very little. For instance, it 
appears from paragraph 70 that the period of three years was 
made the minimum time during which a master, belonging to the 
guild, was allowed to retain a pupil in his own house to learn 
painting. 

And (the statute continues) to avoid the possibility of fraud, it shall be obliga- 
tory that every master, who engages or receives a pupil for being taught by him, 
must have the engagement registered by a public notary, and the document con- 
taining this statement must be shown up to the gastaldtone or the massario—the 


highest officers of the guild—within a fortnight, or he will have to pay a fine of 
ten pounds (/ibre), and besides he will be forced to dismiss such pupil. 


An only exception to this rule is made in paragraph 71, which 
runs thus :— 


Every master belonging to our guild shall be permitted to teach his son, his 
brother, his grandson, or his nephew, without having to pay for him, or without 
being liable to a fine. 


I attach so much importance to these statutes because they are 
the only authentic records which throw light on the respective posi- 
tion of master and pupil, concerning which, otherwise, there is prac- 
cally nothing to guide us. Considering the great importance of a 
knowledge of this subject in the study of art, we are particularly 
fortunate to possess such documentary evidences as those which are 
to be found in that statute. 

A further evidence of the binding nature of the engagement of 
pupils by the painter masters is given in paragraph 72: ‘No member 
of the guild shall dare to have, or to receive, any pupil who may 
previously have left a master contrary to agreement and before the 
time, nor shall he be allowed to employ such a pupil in any way 
without permission and free consent of that master whom the pupil 
had deserted, or he will have to pay ten lire, and, moreover, he shall 
by no means be allowed to keep such a pupil. 
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According to § 73 no member of the guild shall be permitted to 
alienate any assistant or pupil studying the arts, or to induce him by 
making presents, or by flattering speech, or otherwise, to leave his 
master’s place, and to go to work at some other place, before his term 
has come to an end, contrary to his engagement, or he will have to 
pay ten lire. And besides he will have to amend every damage or 
harm which that other master may have incurred. 

Again, by § 74 it was stipulated that any pupil or assistant, 
belonging to the guild, who by his own will, or on the advice of some 
one else, leaves his master’s place or house before his term has ex- 
pired, and contrary to his engagement, without having his master’s 
permission to go, or without a legitimate excuse, shall be fined ten 
lire. And, besides, he will have to make good every damage or 
harm which his master may have to suffer by his having left him. 
And he shall also be forced to return to him. 


§ 75. Every pupil who has made so much progress in the art of painting, that 
he earns annually a salary of fifteen lire, shall have to become a member of the 
guild, and shall have to participate in the burdens of the profession. 

§ 76. A pupil who earns from his master the amount charged for the work, or 
its cost, whatever it may be, shall have to pay to the guild ten soldi annually. 


According to § 54 the pupils or assistants, when under twenty- 
five years of age and over fourteen, were allowed to be present at 
the meetings of the members of the guild, but they had to be stand- 
ing at some distance from the chairs where their masters were 
seated, to listen thus to the speeches and the discussions, in order to 
become acquainted with the proceedings. They had no permis- 
sion to take part in them, or even to raise their voice. The fine, 
in case of contravention, was to be twenty soldi. 

Having thus seen what was the legal position of the masters and 
pupils within the guild, we shall presently inquire what was the 
course of study pursued, and what principles guided it. But 
turning aside for a little, let us now consider some of the restrictions 
exercised by the guild upon the sale of pictures. These were very 
severe with regard to pictures coming from outside the town or the 
territory, so much so indeed that a free intercourse of the artists of 
the various towns became impracticable. These regulations appear 
to me to be a convincing proof in favour of my theory that the 
development and progress of Renaissance painting in its wonderful 
variety greatly depended on the cultivation of the fine arts within 
the limits of local schools. This view, however, is by no means a 
generally accepted one. Many writers on art are wont to see the 
influence of the masters of one school on other schools, and, before 
all, in the case of such great masters as, for instance, Mantegna and 
Bellini. In their opinion such eminent artists were looked upon as 
models by most contemporary artists in Northern Italy, and so these 
Vor, XXXTII—No. 186 T 
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critics do not hesitate to speak of Mantegnesque or Bellinesque 
influence when describing pictures produced by artists who lived at 
Ferrara or Bologna, or Milan or elsewhere. Again, in pronouncing 
their opinion on the style of pictures by Lombard masters, like 
Luini or Borgognone, they find that the peculiar expression of deep 
religious sentiment in the figures by these masters is derived from 
the influence of Umbrian painters, such as Perugino.. In drawing 
such an inference they hardly consider that the various artists, 
belonging to schools of such distant places, not only had no inter- 
course one with the other, but that the statutes of their respective 
guilds would have made such intercourse, even if desired, absolutely 
prohibitive. I may also say that in the strong individual character 
of these masters there was little or no inclination to look for inspira- 
tion from foreign sources, and for borrowing and appropriating the 
merits of other rival painters. It would, perhaps, be more correct, in 
my opinion, to say, when we believe we have detected such similarity 
of style in the works of the various schools of painting, that it is due 
to prevailing tendencies of the epoch in which the works were pro- 
duced, and that those tendencies were the common heritage of the 
civilisation then existent. For, consider, how was it possible in 
Padua, for instance, that the productions of foreign artists should 
have any chance of success, or approbation, under the galling 
restrictions imposed by the guild? Think of the effect of rule 80 :— 


No painter shall be permitted to commission any other person, whether of. the 
territory of Padua or a foreigner, to sell his pictures, if that person is not 
registered in the guild, and if he is not a painter himself. The fine, in case of 
contravention, will be ten lire for each picture, of which one part will be due to 
the chamber of commerce, the other part will have to be divided equally between 
the person who has made the denunciation and the guild. 


And, again, rule 85 :— 


The gastaldiones, or trustees of the guild, shall have to elect every month two 
good and trustworthy masters, who shall have to visit several times, and to search 
most carefully, the studios and the houses of all and every the masters of the 
guild, in order to find oft whether there are counterfeits or forged pictures. And 
if they. come across any such forged picture they shall destroy it by fire in a 
public place, and the painter who executed it shall be fined to pay the equivalent 
of that work, if it was a good one. And if anyone elected to carry out such in- 
structions should decline to do so, he shall be fined twenty-five lire, and, neverthe- 
less, be bound to obey these orders, except he has a legitimate excuse, about which 
a meeting of our guild will have to decide. 


Rule 86 further enacts that 


nobody shall be allowed to bring any work of art, of whatever condition, 
value, or quality it may be, from a foreign place to the town or the territory of 
Padua, with the object of selling it, or of disposing of it in any way within the 
said town or district. Nor shall it be permitted to anyone to sell or to dispose of 
such work in Padua or in the Paduan country, if some one else has brought it hither 
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without special permission to do so by the gastaldiones, or trustees of the guild. 
And whoever may act contrary to these regulations shall be deprived of that 
work of art, The third part of its value shall belong to the Paduan chamber of 
commerce, one-third to the one who has made the denunciation, and one-third to 
the guild. It shall, however, be allowed to anyone, whether a foreigner or a 
citizen of Padua, to carry such a work of art, coming from a foreign place, to some 
other foreign place, across the town, if, in doing so, he does not stop in the town or 
country for more than three days, and if he does not sell therein anything pertain- 
ing to the profession of the painters. 

Again, it shall be permitted to anyone, whether a-foreigner or a citizen, to 
bring such works from any other place, whatever it may be, to sell and to dispose 
of it in the town as well as in the country, freely and without incurring a fine, at 
the festival day of St. Antony, eight days previously, and eight days subsequently. 
The same permission is granted at the fair of Santa Giustina in the month of 
October, and at the fair of St. Prosdocimus in the month of November, and also at 
the fair of the villages of the Paduan territory, provided that such sales are only 
carried out at the said fairs and festivals, and that such persons do not dispose of 
any works of art by anyone who, being not a member of our guild, may buy it 
with the object of reselling it in Padua or in the Paduan district. 


Rule 87 enacts that no member of the guild shall be permitted 
to sell or to dispose of any work of art to anyone living in Padua or 
in the Paduan territory, whether a foreigner or a citizen, if he were 
in any way connected with the profession, without being registered 
in the guild. Nor shall anyone belonging to the guild be permitted 


to buy anything pertaining to the art of painting from such a person, 
nor shall it be lawful to help such a man in matters connected with 
the profession, or to procure him any profit, under punishment of 
ten lire, of which sum one-half will be due tothe guild and one-half 
to the informer. : 

Not less interesting is rule 88, which prescribes that members of 
the guild are allowed to bring or to have sent panels from any other 
place, and that they may also with impunity buy such panels from 
any person who may bring them to Padua or the Paduan territory, 
provided that such panels are not covered with gypsum—or, in other 
words, prepared for being painted on—that they are not finished panel 
pictures ; nor shall they have any sort of decoration. In explanation 
of this I may mention here that, at that time, painting on canvas 
was not yet in use. 

In order to be able to appreciate fully these restrictions of the 
guild of Padua against the introduction of foreign art, we must also 
consider the political position of that large and, according to the 
notions of those days, liberally governed town. Since 1405—that is, 
thirty-six years before this statute came into foree—Padua had been 
under the permanent rule of the Venetian republic, and for this 
reason the statute had to be submitted for approval to the Doge’s 
government. In the application for having the statute sanctioned 
it was pointed out by the painters, who described themselves as being 
good-willed and as artists of repute, that similar statutes of other 
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Paduan guilds had already been sanctioned, which certainly would 
not have been the case if the regulations had not been in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. The town of Padua is only twenty 
miles distant from Venice, where there were numerous painters, 
against whom these restrictions of the Paduan guild seem to have 
been especially directed. The statute of the painters’ guild of Venice 
has unfortunately not been preserved, but we need not hesitate to 
assume that its restrictions against the artists of other schools were 
not less severe. 

It may appear strange to us that under such conditions progress: 
in the domain of fine arts was not hampered. But, as we cannot deny 
the fact that there was perhaps no time at which the art of painting 
advanced so much and so constantly, we shall have to reconcile it 
with the inferences to be drawn from the documentary evidence of 
which I have given an extract, viz. that every painter had to sub- 
ordinate his inclinations to the interests and aspirations of the locak 
school. In doing so we are, I believe, enabled to understand why 
in that period of the history of Italian art the individual character of 
the single masters was perceptible in their works to such an extent, 
although competition on a large scale was perhaps less possible than 
ever. It will no doubt be admitted that one of the primary causes 
of such extraordinary results must have been the thorough training 
of the pupils in the studios of their masters. 

The young artists of the Renaissance used to leave their masters, 
and to become independent members of the guild, when about twenty 
years of age. Of some of them we know that even at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen they became celebrated, and executed large 
pictures independently. Very naturally such works, executed shortly 
after a continuous dependence on one single master, must have’ 
exhibited the influence of that necessarily one-sided instruction. 
Raphael, for instance, executed at the age of nineteen the large altar- 
piece of the Coronation of the Virgin, now in the Pinacoteca of the 
Vatican. Contemporaneously his former master, Perugino, executed 
a picture of the same subject, which is still at Perugia. During his 
stay at Perugia Raphael had been more of an assistant than of a 
pupil. Nevertheless in Raphael’s picture of the Coronation we find 
the young master entirely dependent on the principles of Perugino’s 
art, and we still find him a true follower of Perugino’s in several other 
large and small pictures executed subsequently, such as the altar-piece 
with the Crucifixion until lately at Dudley House, the first picture on 
which Raphael placed his signature, and about which his biographer, 
Vasari, says that, if there were not his name on it, nobody would take 
it for a work of Raphael’s, but for one by the hand of Perugino. 

Leonardo da Vinci became a member of the Florentine Company of 
St. Luke—that is to say, an independent artist—in 1472, when he was. 
twenty years of age. But some years later we find him still working 
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in the studio of his master, Verrocchio. How an artist of so higha 
standing depended on his master’s instruction becomes evident not 
only when we compare the finished works of the two, done in 
Florence, but also when we. compare their preparatory drawings 
representing one and the same subject. 

Among the art treasures in the Louvre at Paris there is one of 
the very few existing sketches in pen and ink by Verrocchio on a 
sheet with indifferent manuscript notes. The sketches represent some 
nude figures of children. The artist has evidently not been very 
careful in the drawing of the outlines. The shading is only superficially 
done. But with all these apparent defects Verrocchio has succeeded 
in giving to the attitude a natural expression, and even a marked 
liveliness to the movement of the head. The whole drawing exhibits 
evidently the hand of an accomplished draughtsman. When we 
examine the outlines of the limbs, we notice that the artist must 
have had full knowledge of the anatomy of muscles in children. In 
Verrocchio’s finished works, representing children, we find these 
muscles rendered with a great deal more care than in the works of 
any uther contemporary artist. The precision and fulness in the 
rendering of the limbs of children were also a characteristic of his 
pupil Leonardo da Vinci. Nevertheless the similar representations 
of the younger artist show a distinctive diversity of style, notwith- 
standing the great similarity in the general conception. 

Several of Leonardo’s early drawings representing children are to 
‘be found in the British Museum. As contrasting with the heaviness 
which marks the drawing of Verrocchio’s, we notice here a greater 
freedom, and an air of elegance, not only in the movement: of the 
head, but also in its expression. And this result is obtained with a 
greater simplicity in the outlines, and with an easier flow of the pen, 
than in the drawing of the older master. With this drawing of 
Leonardo’s may be compared a well-known sketch ascribed to the 
same master, in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle, with the repre- 
sentation of the Virgin and Infant Christ, who appears to embrace a 
cat. This sketch has been reproduced several times. In its execution 
the artist appears to exhibit more pains than either Verrocchio or 
Leonardo in the two drawings named before. The outlines are 
apparently done with more precision, also the shading is more careful. 
The conception of the subject impresses one as being Leonardo’s, but 
the execution is not worthy of his hand. This is evidently the pro- 
duction of an old copyist or pupil, after an original sketch which is 
now lost. In looking at it we cannot help being impressed with the 
pains which the pupil seems to have taken to do his best in copying 
the original. The inferiority of his artistic faculties is especially 
apparent in the heavy outlines of the whole figure, in the clumsy ren- 

_ dering of the extremities, and in the want of proportion in the legs. 

Such copies by the hands of pupils are frequently to be met with 
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in the public and private collections of drawings by old masters. 
They are, perhaps, even more numerous than the original drawings by 
the great masters. On account of their inferiority they are generally 
considered by critics as forgeries, but in a great many instances this 
appears to me to be an unfounded criticism. In criticising these 
drawings we must not overlook the fact that most of them were done 
at a time when there were but few collectors, and when original 
drawings were still to be had in large numbers for little expense. I 
therefore think that most of the apparently old drawings which 
reproduce original sketches by the great masters, which are still in 
existence, or which may be lost, ought to be described more properly 
as works of pupils, and as such they have no doubt also some merits, 
and deserve to be appreciated. 

In the studios of these painters it was one of the principal 
occupations of the pupils to draw from the models of their masters. 
An evidence of this we find in the writings of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Among his precepts for the students of painting the following passage 
occurs : 

The youth should first learn perspective, then the proportions of the objects. 
Then he may copy from a good master, to accustom himself to fine forms; then 
from nature, to confirm by practice the rules he has learnt; then see for a time 
the works of various masters; then get the habit of putting his art into practice 
and work.? 


The plan of the young artist’s education, as framed here by 
Leonardo da Vinci, is on a somewhat larger scale than was the 
practice of the time. We know that Leonardo attached great 
importance to a scientific study of the proportions of the human 
figure. Albert Durer and a few others occupied themselves with 
similar studies, which they intended to make profitable to their 
pupils, whereas other great artists, like Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, 
and Correggio, took little or no interest in such mathematical 
inquiries. 

Among Leonardo’s writings there are a few other precepts which 
throw a fuller light on the method of instruction as practised in the 
painter's studio. A short but interesting chapter, with the heading 
‘ Of the Order of Learning to Draw,’ runs thus: 

First draw from drawings by good masters, done from works of art and from 
nature, and not from memory; then from plastic work, with the guidance of the 
drawing done from it (viz. by your master); and then from good natural models : 
and this you must put into practice. 


Again, he says in another place— 


The artist ought first to exercise his hand by copying drawings by the hand of 
a good master, And having acquired this practice under the criticism of his 


1 See the Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, edited by J. P. Richter (London, 
1883), vol. i. p. 248, § 483, 2 P, 243, § 484. 
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master, he should next practise drawing objects in relief of a good style, following 
the rules which will be given to him.’ 


The fitness of a boy for an artistic career was judged by his ability 
in executing his drawings, as Leonardo puts it very distinctly. 


Many are they who have a taste and love for drawing, but no talent; and this 
will be discernible in boys who are not diligent, and never finish their drawings 
with shading.* 


In a special chapter on the necessity of being very accurate in 
drawings he says— 


If you who draw desire to study well and to good purpose, always go slowly 
to work in your drawing, and discriminate in the lights which have the highest 
degree of brightness, and to what extent, and likewise in the shadows, which are 
those that are darker than the others, and in what way they intermingle; then 
their masses, and the relative proportions of one to the other. And note in their 
outlines which way they tend, and which part of the lines is curved to one side or 
the other, and where they are more or less conspicuous and consequently broad or 
fine; and finally, that your light and shade blend without strokes and borders, but 
looking like smoke. And when you have thus schooled your hand and your judg- 
ment by such diligence you will acquire rapidity before you are aware.® 


It was one of the rules of the old Veronese painters’ guild, as I 
have shown when treating of the guilds of the early Italian painters, 


that during the winter season the pupils had to occupy themselves 
especially with drawing.’ A similar suggestion we find two centuries 
later in the writings of Leonardo da Vinci, and we may therefore 
suppose that this practice was a generally accepted one. In a chapter 
headed ‘ Of the Time for Studying Selection of Subjects’ the great 
Florentine painter says— 


Winter evenings ought to be employed by young students in carrying out the 
studies made during the summer; that is, all the drawings from the nude done in 
summer should be brought together, and so a choice made of the best studies of 
limbs and bodies among them, to apply in practice and commit to memory. After 
this in the following summer, you should select some one who is well grown, 
and who has not been brought up in the doublets, and so may not be of stiff car- 
riage, and make him go through a number of agile and graceful actions; and if 
his muscles do not show plainly within the outlines of his limbs, that does not 
matter at all. It is enough that you can see good attitudes, and you can correct 
the drawings of the limbs by those you studied in the winter.’ 


We must not suppose that such careful studies in drawing were 
uncommon with the rest of the old masters. In Vasari’s Lives of the 
Renaissance artists we occasionally come across reports which clearly 
show that similar rules were practised also by other artists. Thus of 
Francia Bigio it is related that he studied his art so zealously, and 


3 P, 244, § 485. * P, 243, § 482. 5 P. 247, § 492. 
® Nineteenth Century, November 1890, p. 791 f. 
Literary Works, vol. i. p. 249 f. § 497. 
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with so much delight, that there was no day through the summer 
months wherein he did not copy some nude figure from the life in 
his-studio, and to this end he kept persons constantly in his pay.* 

Of the Florentine Baccio Bandinelli the same writer relates that, 
when he was a youth, he used to go to Pinzirimonte, a villa purchased 
by his father. There he would stand long before the labourers, who 
were working, and who, on account of the great heat in summer, 
were half naked, and would draw the figures of these men with great 
zeal and delight, proceeding in like manner with the cattle on the 
farm, which he would copy with equal care.® 


About the same time (so Vasari continues in his account of Baccio’s life, whom 
he had known personally) it was the young artist’s frequent habit to repair in the 
early morning to Prato, which was at no great distance from this villa,and where 
he would remain the whole day, drawing, in the Chapel of La Pieve, or cathedral, 
from the fresco paintings of Fra Filippo Lippi. Nor did he cease until he had 
copied the whole, more particularly imitating the draperies of that master, who 
was most excellent in respect of drapery— 


a criticism which is much to the credit of the artist, when we con- 
sider that the prevailing taste of those days was no more what it 
had been at Fra Filippo’s time, a hundred years earlier. 

As Bandinelli went to Prato to draw from Fra Filippo’s works, so 
most of the Florentine students of painting used to draw from the 
frescoes by Masaccio in the Brancacci chapel of the church ‘ Del 
Carmine’ at Florence. In the eyes of the Florentine Renaissance 
artists these stood in about the same estimation as nowadays the 
fresco paintings by Raphael and Michelangelo in the Vatican, or the 
finest antique sculptures. They were, indeed, considered to be the 
best models for the students to draw from. Ample proof of this we 
find in Vasari’s writings. To quote only one passage— 


Masaccio’s works (so he says) certainly merit all the praise they have received, 
the more so as it was by him that the path was opened to the excellent manner 
prevalent in our times, to the truth of which we have testimony in the fact that 
all the most celebrated sculptors and painters since Masaccio have become excel- 
lent and illustrious by studying their art in making copies of the figures in the 
Brancacci Chapel.'° 


Then he goes on to enumerate the artists of whom he knew 
that they had copied from Masaccio’s paintings, and among them he 
names Fra Filippo and Filippino Lippi, Sandro Botticelli and 
Domenico del Ghirlandajo, Andrea del Verrocchio and Leonardo da 
Vinci, Fra Bartolommeo and Albertinelli, Michelangelo, Andrea del 
Sarto and Raphael, all artists who aimed at the very highest standard 
in the drawing of the figure ; and to these names he adds a few others, 
such as Lorenzo di Credi, Francia Bigio, and Pontormo, who were of 


§ Vasari, ed. Milanesi, Firenze, 1880, vol. v. p. 196. 
® Vol. vi. p. 136. © Vol. ii. p. 298. 
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less repute, but who, as students, had been under the rule of very 
good masters, who doubtless directed them to copy from Masaccio. 

Of all writers on art Leonardo da Vinci was perhaps the first who 
duly acknowledged the exceptional merits of that early Florentine 
master who had died in 1428 at the age of twenty-seven years." 
Leonardo thought it very important that the artist should draw 
from a variety of models. He was even of the opinion that the 
painter, when investigating the beautiful in nature, should rather 
rely on the generally accepted views of the public than satisfy him- 
self with his own conceptions.'’2 No doubt there must have been 
some great danger in the one-sided and uniform instruction which 
the masters of the Renaissance imparted to their pupils within their 
studios. 


A painter (so Leonardo says) who has clumsy hands will paint similar hands 
in his works; and the same will occur with any limb, unless long study has taught 
him to avoid it. Therefore, O painter, look carefully what part is most ill- 
favoured in your own person, and take particular pains to correct it in your 
studie; for, if you are coarse, your figures will seem the same, and devoid of 
charm, And it is the same with any part that may be good or poor in yourself; 
it will be shown to some degree in your figures,'* 


Not less curious is what he observes in some other writing on the 
same subject. The passage, which requires some explanation, runs 


thus :— 


It seems to me to be no small charm in a painter when he gives his figures a 
pleasing air; and this grace, if he have it by nature, he may acquire by incidental 
study in this way. Look about you, and take the best parts of many beautiful 
faces, of which the beauty is confirmed rather by public fame than by your own 
judgment ; for you might be mistaken, and choose faces which have somé resemblance 
to your own. For it would seem that such resemblances often please us, and if 
you should be ugly you would select faces that were not beautiful, and you would 
then make ugly faces, as many painters do. For often a master’s work resembles 
himself. So select beauties, as I tell you, and fix them in your mind."* 


Now, if we examine the pictures painted during Leonardo’s life- 
time, and before that date, from the point of view indicated in this 
remarkable sentence, we feel bound to say that there is really a 
great truth in the statement that every artist of those days had a 
quite peculiar manner of his own of drawing faces, hands, and other 

‘limbs—nay, even draperies and landscape backgrounds—so much 
so, indeed, that such peculiarities become a special means for the 
identification of the works of the several masters. Nor do I believe 
that the art-critic is going too far when he says that an old master 
may reveal his own style and manner in his works, not only by 
drawing hands, or some other limbs, with a clumsiness peculiar to him, 
as Leonardo expresses himself, but also, when representing the human 


" Literary Works, vol. i. p. 332, § 660. 
12 Vol. i. p. 226, § 532, = Vol. i. p. 293, § 586. 4 Vol, i. p. 293 f. § 587. 
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body, by some special delicacy and refinement. In short, every 
master, whatever may have been his standard of beauty, has his own 
individual manner of realising it. .And we may also say that the 
scrutinising eye of the critic is sure to detect in the works of the 
greatest masters some particular habits in the drawing of certain 
details, which reveal their individual style. Neither Michelangelo 
nor Leonardo, nor Titian, is an exception to this rule. 

Thus, to quote a few instances, Michelangelo, in drawing the out- 
lines of the legs, is wont to represent the lower part of the leg, where 
it is connected with the foot, with a pronounced narrowness, which 
surpasses the common standard of nature. Again, Titian, in drawing 
the hands, is wont to give to the palm of the thumb an unusually 
prominent shape. Raphael, again, in drawing the ear, represents 
that part of the human face in a peculiar way, quite different from 
that of any of his pupils or imitators, and soon. Again, Pinturicchio, 
the companion of Perugino, has a peculiar manner of drawing the 
outlines of the hands and of the ear, which is quite different 
from that which we always meet with in the works of Perugino. 

In paying attention to such details we become enabled to dis- 
tinguish also between works which, for instance, Pintoricchio painted 
at an early age, when under the more direct influence of his master, 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and those of his riper age, because in the former 
his mode of drawing the ear has an unmistakable affinity with that 
of the earlier Umbrian master, whose works he then used to take as 
his models. In his later works, however, this peculiarity disappears. 
Fra Bartolommeo and Albertinelli were two artists who worked much 
in common, the latter executing sometimes works for which the 
former had done the design. But when we compare their drawings 
we detect that each of them had a special habit of shading his 
figures, by which they may be distinguished, notwithstanding the 
great similarity of their general appearance. 

From what is known to us about the organisation of the guilds it 
becomes evident that the narrow sphere of the education of these 
artists sufficiently accounts for such peculiarities of style, and in not 
a few cases these can be traced back to some special feature in the 
works of the masters under whose guidance they had studied the 
profession. 

When Leonardo da Vinci settled down at Milan, a large number 
of pupils gathered around him, many of whom have, in later years, 
become famous artists of independent position. The school thus 
founded by Leonardo da Vinci appears to have been based on a 
wider plan, and on more scientific principles, than had been the case 
before with any other teaching master. There are, unfortunately, 
no contemporary records of the organisation of that school. Besides 
the statements of its existence, in Vasari’s and in Lomazzo’s writings, 
we have no information whatever about it, But the style and cha- 
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racter of the comparatively numerous drawings and pictures, still in 
existence, which have the unmistakable impress of Leonardo’s influ- 
ence, testify to the thorough training of the various pupils who 
worked under his guidance. 

About the lives of most of them we know next tonothing. Their 
names have been preserved to us, and, in the case of some of them, 
also a few dates. Nor do Leonardo’s own writings supply the 
wanting information. They abound in expositions of scientific 
matter, but are scant in their references to thé occurrences of daily 
life and to the persons who constantly surrounded him. Art his- 
torians of a later date have ventured upon speculations about the 
school of Leonardo da Vinci, to which the great artist had given the 
name of an ‘ Accademia,’ evidently with the object of marking it out 
as a school of a higher order than the ordinary teaching of the 
painters of the day. But this very name ‘ Accademia’ is not to be 
met with among his writings, which cover about five thousand closely 
written pages, and we have no other authentic information at hand 
to confirm the statement that his school really bore this name than 
the fact that the inscription ‘ Leonardi Vincii Academia’ is to be 
found inside six shields of twisted ornaments, executed in woodcut, 
of which the original blocks have been preserved to us in the depart- 
ment of prints in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Impressions 
of these knots of varying design may be supposed to have served for 
the covers of the portfolios in the painter’s school. 

At the time of Lorenzo il Magnifico there had been founded, at 
Florence, an Accademia by several literary men, who thus intended to 
revive antique institutions of the time of Plato. Another Accademia 
of similar tendencies had been founded in Rome at about the same 
time, but Leonardo da Vinci was, it appears, the first who gave to a 
school of painters this classical name, which, at a much later date, 
has been accepted by all prominent similar institutions and associa- 
tions of artists. 

It is quite possible that Leonardo, in choosing the name of 
Academy for his own school, intended to characteriseit as an institution 
in which scientific principles were to be the guiding rules of study. 

Lorenzo il Magnifico, in whose house at Florence the Platonic 
academy of literary men held its meetings, had also founded in his 
garden a museum, with which an art school was connected. About 
this, which appears to me to have been a prototype of Leonardo’s 
Academy, we find some detailed information in Vasari’s Life of the 
sculptor Torrigiano, the well-known rival of Michelangelo, who, in 
later years, came to England, where he executed several excellent. 
works. 

In the Life of this artist the biographer relates that— 


Lorenzo il Magnifico allowed him to visit his garden, which was on the Piazza 
di San Marco, and which had been decorated profusely with figures from the an- 
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tique and with examples of the best sculptors. In the loggie, the walks, and in 
all the buildings there were the noblest statues in marble, admirable works of the 
ancients, with pictures and other productions of art by the most prominent 
masters of Italy and other countries, All the treasures, in addition to being a 
noble ornament to the garden, were also a school or academy—Vasari uses here 
this very word—for the young painters and sculptors, as well as for all others de- 
voted to the art of design, but more particularly for the young nobles, seeing that 
Lorenzo il Magnifico held the firm conviction that those who are born of noble 
race are in all things capable of attaining perfection more easily than, for the 
most part, are men of lower extraction, in whom we do not commonly find that 
quickness of perfection, nor that elevation of genius, which is so often perceptible 
in those of noble blood.” 


After some more observations on this subject Vasari continues— 


Men of genius were always protected by Lorenzo il Magnifico, and more espe- 
cially did he favour such of the nobles as he perceived to have an inclination for 
the study of art. It is, therefore, no matter for astonishment that masters should 
have proceeded from this school some of whom have awakened the surpriseas well 
as admiration of the world, And not only did Lorenzo provide the means of in- 
struction, but also the means of support for all who were too poor to pursue their 
studies without such aid. Nay, he further supplied them with proper clothing, and 
even bestowed considerable presents on anyone among them who had distinguished 
himself from his fellows by some well-executed design. All which so encouraged 
the young students of our arts that, striving to emulate one another, many of them 
became excellent masters. 

The guardian and head of these young men was, at that time, the Florentine 
sculptor Bertoldo, an old and experienced master, who had been a disciple of 
Donatello, From him the students received instruction, while he also had charge 
of all the treasures contained in the garden, with the numerous designs, drawings, 
cartoons, and models collected there by the hand of Donatello, Brunelleschi, 
Masaccio, Paolo Uccello, Fra Giovanni Angelico, Fra Filippo, and other masters, 
native and foreign. 


In concluding Vasari remarks— 


And, indeed, these arts can only be acquired by means of long-continued study 
in drawing, with frequent and careful imitation or copying of works by good 
masters. He who is not supplied with these facilities to progress, however 
powerfully aided by natural dispositions, can never attain perfection till a large 
portion of his life is spent.’ 


Neither the school in the garden of the Medici nor the 
Accademia of Leonardo da Vinci survived their founders. They had, 
it appears, little in common with the old guilds, the spirit of which 
was scarcely in harmony with these new institutions. As long as 
these schools existed they depended on the strong will and on the 
personal influence of the men who had started them. They were 
well organised, and in every respect they must have had great chances 
of becoming permanent institutions, but evidently they were not in 
keeping with the spirit of the guilds, and this was sufficient to bring 
about their downfall. 


J. Paut RICHTER. 
% Vol. iv. p. 256 f. 16 P, 258. 





THE FRENCH EMPRESS AND THE 
GERMAN WAR 


UnpbER the unassuming title of ‘An Englishman in Paris,’ a book ? 
has been published within the last few weeks, which throws a flood 
of light on the inner life of the French capital during the greater 
part of the reign of Louis Philippe and the whole of the period 
from his abdication to the end of the Commune in May 1871. 
The work is both anonymous and posthumous, but no mistake 
can be made in ascribing the authorship of it to the late Sir Richard 
Wallace, who, it is an open secret, was an illegitimate son of that 
notorious person the third Marquis of Hertford—Thackeray’s Marquis 
of Steyne—and the half-brother of the fourth Marquis and Lord 
Henry Seymour, both of whom spent most of their lives in the 
French capital. Throughout the book the identity of the author 
discloses itself repeatedly. He lives with, travels with, visits with, 
his ‘ near relative,’ Lord Hertford. In was in virtue of that relation- 
ship that the highest circles were open to him, that he was a guest. 
at Compiégne, the Tuileries, and the Chateau d’Eu, with the entrée 
to every great function and the fullest opportunity—as there was 
with him the keenest zest—for obtaining the best information in 
regard to every subject of interest or importance. He reveals him- 
self as having for a ‘ near relative’ an officer on the staff of General 
Vinoy, whose aide-de-camp I knew as a young ‘ Capitaine Edmond 
Richard Wallace, the son of the then Mr. Richard Wallace. 
Writing of events on the eve of the war, he alludes to a ‘ connection 
of mine by marriage’ who was a general officer & la suite of the 
Emperor. One of the few officers who accompaniel Napoleon the 
Third when he came out of Sedan on the morning after the great 
defeat was pointed out to me as General Castelnau and further 
described as ‘the brother-in-law of Richard Wallace ;’ and Lady 
Wallace, who still survives to lament the loss of husband and son, is 
stated in the baronetage to have been a Castelnau. Such evidence as 
this is conclusive ; and Sir Richard, indeed, has disguised his identity 
so thinly that he might as well have allowed his name to go on the 
title-page of his book. 


1 An Englishman in Paris (Notes and Recollections). 2 vols. Chapman & Hall, 
Lim. 1892, 
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No Frenchman could know his Paris better than this Englishman 
who was in essentials at least half a Frenchman, and who describes 
himself on the eve of the Franco-German war as ‘ probably the only 
foreigner whom Parisians had agreed not to consider an enemy in 
disguise.’ Through his pages, in which all moods vibrate from 
cynicism to sympathy, there defiles a long train of persons of dis- 
tinction in every sphere—princes, statesmen, grandes dames and 
famous members of the demi-monde, poets, painters, soldiers, 
sculptors, authors, officials, boulevardiers, lawyers, detectives ; all of 
whom he knew with greater or less intimacy, all of whom in one 
sense or other were worth knowing, and of all of whom he has some- 
thing to tell that is new, bright, engaging, and to use the formula 
‘to the best of deponent’s knowledge and belief,’ true. He had a 
legitimate and worthy curiosity to learn what the Americans call the 
‘true inwardness’ of the incidents and events occurring around him, 
and the evidence of his pages is fairly strong that he rarely failed to 
know most things that were to be known. 

Perhaps the most prominent figure of his second volume, which 
concerns itself with the period of the Empire, is the Empress. An 
intimate of the Emperor, a frequent visitor to Compiégne, bienvenu 
in all the ramifications of imperialistic and official circles and coteries, 
nobody could have better opportunities of judging of the character of 
Eugénie, and of the nature and weight of her influence on affairs, 
social and national alike. It is clear that the author considers the 
Empress to have exercised the most important individual impression 
on the destinies of the Empire. I do not propose to formulate for 
him the conclusions to which his comments directly point, preferring 
in part to quote, in part to summarise, those comments, and so leave 
the reader to form therefrom his opinion to what extent the respon- 
sibility for the ignoble collapse of the Second Empire rests on her 
whom the malcontent Parisians were wont to style ‘the Spanish 
woman.’ It is seemly, for obvious reasons, to treat of a bereaved and 
desolate lady solely in her province as Empress, as the social ruler of 
France, and as the strong consort of a pliable and listless husband ; 
and it is to be regretted that the author has occasionally permitted 
himself in this respect to transgress boundaries which he might have 
been expected to recognise. Apart from this his honesty and candour 
are conspicuous, and of this an illustration may be given. The 
Emperor was fond of ceremonious display, and had set his heart upon 
his bride having a brilliant escort of fair and illustrious women on 
her marriage-day. There was no;hope of such an escort from the 
old noblesse ; and the honour was declined even by the nobility who 
owed titles and fortunes to the First Napoleon. There were, it was 
true, plenty of men and women ready to accept honours and titles in 
the suite of the brand-new régime, ‘ and to deck out their besmirched 
though very authentic scutcheons with them; but of these the 
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Empress, at any rate, would have none.’ ‘Knowing what I do,’ con- 
tinues the writer, ‘ of Napoleon’s private character, he would willingly 
have dispensed with the rigidly virtuous woman at the Tuileries, 
then and afterwards. But at that moment he was perforce obliged’ 
(at the instance of the lady whom he was about to espouse) ‘to make 
advances to her, and the rebuffs received in consequence were taken 
with a sangfroid which made those who administered them wince 
more than once. At each renewed refusal he was ready with an 
epigram: ‘Encore une dame qui n’est pas assez sure de son passé 
pour braver l’opinion publique ;’ ‘ Celle-la, c’est la femme de César, 
hors de tout soupgon, comme il y a des criminels qui sont hors la 
loi ;’ ‘Madame de ; il n’y a pas de faux pas dans sa vie, il n’y a 
qu’un faux papa, le pére de ses enfants.’ 

The author dilates freely on the imperious temper of the parvenue 
Empress. The slightest divergence of opinion was construed into 
an offence, and all who offended her suffered inexorable ostracism. 
The result was that in a few years the so-called counsellors around 
the Emperor were simply her abject creatures and puppets, moving 
solely at her will. Bold men who dared to differ from her and think 
for themselves were removed or were driven into fierce and bitter 
opposition, or else voluntarily withdrew from the court ‘sooner than 
submit to a tyranny, not based, like that of Catherine the Second or 
Elizabeth, upon great intellectual gifts, but upon the wayward impulses 
of a woman in no way distinguished mentally from the rest of her 
sex, except by an overweening ambition and an equally overweening 
conceit.’ Of this tyrannical intolerance he gives several remarkable 
illustrations. One evening at court a charade was being played, in 
the course of which some of the amateur performers, of both sexes, 
threw all decorum to the winds in their improvised dialogue. In 
her Majesty’s hearing an officer high in favour with her and the 
Emperor gave expression to his disgust at such licence of language 
in presence of the sovereigns. The Empress turned upon him with 
terms of unrefined contempt for his prudishness. ‘ Vous n’étes pas 
content, colonel ; hé bien! je m’en fiche, refiche et contrefiche’ (words 
which the editor translates, with the remark that his translation in- 
adequately represents the vulgarity of the original, ‘You don’t like 
it, colonel; well, I don’t care a snap, nor two snaps, nor a thousand 
snaps’). The Emperor, with a laugh, applauded his consort; the 
colonel recognised the situation, and presented himself no more at 
court. One of the ablest soldiers in the army, he served in Mexico 
without promotion, and he was still a colonel when, after Gravelotte, 
he impressed on Bazaine the wisdom of leaving a garrison in Metz 
and breaking out with the army of the Rhine. I think I am not 
mistaken in identifying this officer as Colonel Lewal, who subsequently 
under the Republic attained high and deserved promotion. Had 
the Empire lasted, he would probably have remained a colonel to the 
day of his death. 
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Boitelle, an honest shrewd man of the bourgeois type, was a 
prefect of police in Paris under the Empire. Eugénie, actuated whether 
by philanthropy or whim, took it into her head to pay a visit to 
Saint-Lazare, an institution combining the attributes of a hospital 
and a bridewell for women of the town of the lowest type. Boitelle 
was requisitioned as cicerone. The Empress took exception to the 
dinner of the inmates, since no dessert crowned the meal. Boitelle’s 
sense of the fitness of things had already been strained, and the 
plain man blurted out, ‘ Really, madame, you allow your kindness to 
run away with your good sense. If they are to have a dessert, what 
are we to give to honest women?’ Next day Boitelle was kicked 
upstairs into the sinecure of a senatorship; his services, which were 
valuable, were lost to his department; and to the end of the 
Empire her Majesty’s resentment against him never relented. Her 
wrath also deprived the bureau of secret police of its upright and 
conscientious chief, M. Hyrvoix. It was his wont to report daily to 
the Emperor, who gave him his cue by the question, ‘ What do the 
people say?’ The incident narrated by the author—which shall be 
given in his own words, M. Hyrvoix himself being his authority— 
occurred at the time when the tidings of the Emperor Maximilian’s 
fate caused in Paris the ominous rumbling of discontent and dis- 
affection. 


‘What do the people say?’ asked Napoleon. 
‘ Well, sire, not only the people, but everyone is deeply indignant 
and disgusted with the consequences of this unfortunate (Mexican) 


war. They say it is the fault of 

‘The fault of whom ?’ demanded the Emperor. 

‘ Sire,’ stammered M. Hyrvoix, ‘in the time of Louis the Sixteenth 
people said, “‘ It is the fault of the Austrian woman,”’ 

‘Yes; go on.’ 

‘Under Napoleon the Third, people say, “It is the fault of the 
Spanish woman.”’ 

The words had scarcely left Hyrvoix’ lips when a door leading to 
the inner apartments opened and the Empress appeared on the 
threshold. ‘She looked like a beautiful fury,’ said Hyrvoix. ‘She 
wore a white dressing-gown, her hair was waving on her shoulders, 
and her eyes shot flames. She hissed, rather than spoke, as she 
bounded towards me ; and, ridiculous as it may seem, I felt afraid for 
the moment.’ 

‘You will please repeat what you said just now, M. Hyrvoix!’ 
she gasped in a voice hoarse with anger. 

‘Certainly, madame,’ I replied, ‘ seeing that Iam here to speak 
the truth; and this being so, your Majesty will pardon me. I told 
the Emperor that the Parisians spoke of “the Spanish woman” as 
they spoke seventy-five years ago of “the Austrian woman.”’ 

‘The Spanish woman! the Spanish woman!’ she jerked out 
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three or four times—and I could see that her hands were clenched— 
‘{ have become French; but I will show my enemies that I can be 
Spanish when occasion demands it.’ 

With this she left as suddenly as she had come, taking no notice 
of the Emperor’s hand uplifted to detain her. The author signifi- 
cantly adds that next morning M. Hyrvoix was relegated to the 
receiver-generalship of one of the departments—in other words, 
‘exiled to the provinces.’ 

Although quite apart from the specific topic of this article, the 
interpolation may be pardoned of a pretty little anecdote told by the 
author of Queen Victoria, when that royal lady visited Paris as the 
guest of the Emperor and Empress in 1855. The scene was the ball 
in the Hotel de Ville given in her Majesty’s honour by the munici- 
pality of the capital. 

‘I remember one little incident,’ records the author, ‘which 
caused a flutter of surprise among the court ladies, who even at 
that time had already left off dancing in the pretty, old-fashioned 
style, and merely walked through their quadrilles. The royal matron 
of thirty-five executed every step as her dancing-master had taught 
ker, and with none of the listlessness that was supposed to be the 
“correct thing.” I was standing close to Canrobert, who was in 
attendance on the Emperor. After watching the Queen for a few 
mainutes, he turned to the lady on his arm, and spoke: “ Pardi, elle 
danse comme ses soldats se battent, ‘en veux-tu, en voila;’ et correcte 
jusqu’a la fin.” There never was a greater admirer of the English 
soldier than Canrobert.’ 

It has hitherto been the generally accepted belief that the actual 
decision to go to war with Germany was come to at the Cabinet 
Council which was held on the 14th of July as the result of the com- 
munications from Benedetti, and after the Emperor had returned to 
the council-chamber from an interview with the Empress, and, in 
answer to his final anxious question as to the preparedness of the 
army, had received Lebceuf’s confident assurance as to the last soldier's 
last gaiter-button. But the author of The Englishman in Paris 
traverses this impression, and expresses his conviction ‘that war was 
decided upon between the Imperial couple’ so early as between the 
5th and 6th of the month. And certainly it seems that he adduces 
fair reason for the belief he holds. He narrates that early in the 
afternoon of the former day Lord Lyons, driving into the courtyard 
of the British Embassy, beckoned him in, and that he had a ten- 
minutes’ interview with the Ambassador. He brought away the im- 
pression that, although the Duc de Gramont and M, Emile Ollivier 
chose to bluster in face of the Hohenzollern candidature, there was 
little or no fear of war, because the Emperor was decidedly inclined 
to peace. Lord Lyons had just returned from an interview with the 
Foreign Minister, and expressed himself to the effect that the Duc de 
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- Gramont was the last person who ought to conduct the negotiations. 
‘There is,’ his lordship had remarked, ‘too much personal animosity 
between him and Bismarck, owing mainly to the latter having laughed 
to scorn his pretensions as a diplomatist when the duke was at Vienna.” 
And he added, ‘I can understand, though I fail to approve, de Gra- 
mont’s personal irritation, but cannot account for Ollivier’s, and he 
seems as pugnacious as the other. Nevertheless, I repeat, the whole 
of this will blow over: William is too wise a man to go to war on such 
a pretext, and the Emperor is too ill not to want peace. I wish the 
Empress would leave him alone.’ Most writers who have dealt with this 
period have regarded Ollivier’s attitude as the reverse of that described 
by Lord Lyons, who, however, could scarcely have been mistaken. 
On this same day, the 5th of July, two ministerial councils were 
held at Saint-Cloud, at both of which the Emperor presided. Apart 
from the author, there is a certain amount of evidence that when the 
latter of those councils rose the Emperor’s sentiments were still in 
favour of peace. But heis able to strengthen this evidence, indirectly 
it is true, but in a very significant way. It is of course well known 
that Napoleon the Third had for years been suffering acutely from 
the painful and debilitating disorder which ultimately caused his 
death. So worn was he by it that, in the author’s words, ‘ he was 
weary, body and soul, and but for his wife and son he would, perhaps 
willingly, have abdicated.’ About the beginning of the month his 
condition had become so grave that a consultation of the leading 
French specialists was held, resulting in the unanimous opinion that 
an immediate operation was absolutely necessary. The professional 
report to this effect was, however, the author states, not communicated 
to the Empress, and indeed it was only after the Emperor’s death that 
the document was found at Camden Place. The consultation was 
kept a secret, but the author knew of it from Dr. Ricord, who was one 
of the specialists composing it and the author’s intimate friend. In 
favour of the view that the Emperor was looking forward to an imme- 
diate operation, and that therefore it was extremely improbable that 
he should be desirous of war, he adduces the following incident. ‘On 
the evening of the 5th of July, while the second council of ministers 
was being held, the Emperor sent one of his aides-de-camp to my 
house for the exact address of Mr. Prescott Hewett,? the eminent 
English surgeon. I was not at home, and on my return an hour 
later sent the address by telegraph to Saint-Cloud. I have since 
learnt that on the same night a telegram was sent to London inquir- 
ing of Mr. Hewett when it would be convenient for him to hold a 
consultation in Paris, and that an appointment was made.’ It has to 
be said that this summons might obviously have resulted from a desire 
on the Emperor’s part to have the opinion of an eminent and inde- 
pendent foreign surgeon as to whether he would be able to endure the 
* The late Sir Prescott G. Hewett, Bart. 
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fatigue and exertion of a campaign. Mr. Hewett did visit the 
illustrious patient, but not until after he had been some time in the 
field, and had suffered severely in body and mind. His condition 
in both respects is thus reported ina letter from an eye-witness to the 
author. ‘The Emperor is in a very bad state; after Saarbriick 
Lebrun and Lebceuf had virtually to lift him off his horse. The 
Prince Imperial, who had been by his side all the time, looked very 
distressed, for his father had scarcely spoken to him during the 
engagement. But after they got into the carriage the Emperor put 
his arm round his neck and kissed him on the cheeks, while two large 
tears rolled down his own. I noticed that the Emperor had scarcely 
strength to walk the dozen yards to his carriage.’ 

But to follow the thread of the author’s evidence that Napoleon 
*verted or was perverted from peace to war during the night between 
the 5th and 6th of July. On the morning of the latter day there 
was a third council of ministers, for the purpose of framing the 
answer to M. Cochery’s interpellation regarding the Hohenzollern 
candidature. The same afternoon the author met Joseph Ferrari, the 
intimate of Emile Ollivier’s brothers, and so a likely man to have 
exclusive information. ‘It is all over,’ said Ferrari, ‘and unless a 
miracle happens we'll have war in less than a fortnight. Wait for 
another hour, and then you'll see the effect of de Gramont’s answer 
to Cochery’s interpellation in the Chamber.’ ‘But,’ remarked the 
author, ‘about this time I was positively assured, and on the best 
authority, that the Emperor was absolutely opposed to any but a 
pacific remonstrance.’ ‘Your information was perfectly correct,’ 
replied Ferrari, ‘ and as late as ten o'clock last night, at the termina- 
tion of the second council of ministers, his sentiments underwent no 
change. Immediately after that, the Empress had a conversation with 
the Emperor, which I know for certain lasted till one o’clock in the 
morning. The result of this conversation is the answer the text of 
which you will see directly, and which is tantamount to a challenge to 
Prussia. Mark my words, the Empress will not cease from troubling 
until she has driven France into a war with the only great Protestant 
Power on the Continent. . . . It is the Empress who will prove the 
ruin of France!’ How well-informed was Ferrari as to the tone of the 
ministerial answer to Cochery’s interpellation its specific terms show. 
‘We do not believe’ (so spoke de Gramont in the Chamber) ‘ that 
respect for the rights of a neighbouring people obliges us to endure 
patiently that a foreign Power, by placing one of her own princes upon 
the throne of Charles the Fifth, should disturb to our prejudice the 
existing balance of power in Europe, and endanger the interests and 
honour of France. This contingency we hope will not occur. But if 
it should be otherwise, we all know, gentlemen, strong in your 
support and in that of the nation, how to do our duty without fear and 
without hesitation.’ 
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The author pays a well-merited tribute to the strong good sense 
and high statesmanship of Lord Lyons in his relations with the 
Empress.. While the Italian and Austrian ambassadors . stooped 
almost to seem her creatures, and flattered her amour-propre by 
constantly appealing to her, the representative of Great Britain 
courteously but stedfastly declined to be drawn out by the Empress 
in regard to diplomatic affairs. He paid the due tribute of respect 
to the woman and the sovereign, but he tacitly refrained from re- 
garding her as a participant in the affairs of international politics, 
and in his quiet manner had little respect for those of his colleagues 
who were swayed by her influence. ‘I do not know,’ he writes, 
‘whether Lord Lyons will leave behind any “‘ Memoirs,” * but if he 
does we shall probably get not only nothing but the truth, but the 
whole truth, with regard to the share of the Empress in determining 
the war ; and we shall find that the war was not decided upon between 
the Imperial couple between the 14th and 15th of July, ’70, but 
between the 5th and 6th.’ If the author is right (and he speaks with 
show of authority), the Emperor, far from being zealous for war, was 
in regard to that enterprise the creature at once and the victim of 
his imperious consort. On the information of one who was scarcely 
ever at this time away from the side of Napoleon, he describes that 
unfortunate man as racked with anxiety, not as to the issues of war, 
which he thought himself able to prevent up to the night of the 5th 
of July, but as to the consequences of peace. For he realised that the 
Republican minority, strengthened by recent accessions and by the 
ominous result of the plébiscite, was striving, not to spur the 
Emperor on to war, but to make him keep a peace which it would 
have vituperated as humiliating to France, seizing on the opening to 
deride the Empire as too feeble or too pusillanimous to guard the 
national honour. And the Empress unwillingly played into the hand of 
the minority.. Her the author represents as urging on the war with 
Germany with the intent of saving to her son the crown which she 
knew to rest precariously on her husband’s head ; and he holds that 
the Republicans considered that the war which she favoured would serve 
their turn nearly as well as peace, since war would give them the oppor- 
tunity to denounce the iniquity of standing armies, and the phases of 
it would expose that corruption and deterioration of the French army 
of which they were well aware. That the Republicans were prepared to 
go to great lengths for the subversion of the Empire is no doubt true ; 
but it must be said that the author discloses an animus which weakens 
the force of his arguments when he allows himself to write that ‘ this is 
tantamount to an indictment (against the Republicans) of having de- 


* Lord Lyons predeceased Sir Richard Wallace, but there is internal evidence 
that the latter wrote his Recollections during the lifetime of that nobleman, and he 
presumably did not give himself the trouble to revise them in regard to such 
passages as the above. 
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liberately contributed to the temporary ruin of their country for poli- 
tical purposes, and such I intend it to be.’ That aspersion goes to 
water when the heroic defence of Republican France after the revolu- 
tion of the 4th of September is remembered. 

Before the Emperor left Paris for the seat of war, the reaction from 
the wild ebullitions of the earlier moments had already manifested itself 
to the keen observation of the author. Shrewd and sometimes cynical 
men, even of the Imperial entourage, were allowing themselves to 
speak their minds. The author cites some utterances of a connection 
of his by marriage, who is described as a frequent and welcome guest 
at the Tuileries, and who may safely be identitied as General Castlenau. 
This personage frankly owned that, but for his fine voice and skill in 
leading the cotillon, he would probably never have risen beyond the 
rank of captain. Records of service were never looked into as a 
criterion for promotion. ‘A clever answer to a question by the 
Emperor, a handsome face and pleasing manners, are sufficient to 
establish a reputation at the Chateau. The officials take particular 
care not to rectify those impulsive judgments of the Emperor and 
Empress, because they know that careful inquiries into the merits of 
candidates would hurt their own protégés. All the favourites burn with 
jealousy of each other; and this jealousy will now lead to disastrous 
results, because the Emperor will find it as difficult to comply with 
as to refuse their individual extravagant demands.’ Colonel Stoffel, 
it is well known, was reprimanded by Lebceuf for writing so strongly 
from Berlin of the magnificent efficiency of the Prussian army, because 
the minister and his light-hearted companions objected to be harassed 
in their frivolities by mistrust on the Emperor's part of their soldierly 
capacity. ‘ Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand . . . Oi le pére a 
passé, passera bien l’enfant,’ was their creed, and they continued to 
dance, flirt, and intrigue for gilded places. ‘‘ There are no bad 
regiments, only bad colonels,” said the first Napoleon ; in the opinion 
of those gentlemen, there were no bad colonels, except perhaps those 
who did not constantly jingle their spurs on the carpeted floors of 
the Empress’s boudoir and the parqueted arena of the Empress’s ball- 
room. And she applauded the vapourings of those misguided men. 
“Le courage fait tout” had been the motto for nearly a score of 
years at the Tuileries. It did a good deal in the comedies 4 la 
Marivaux, in the Boccaccian charades that had been enacted there 
during that time; she had yet to learn that it would avail little or 
nothing in the Homeric struggle which was impending.’ 

The author indirectly but unmistakably conveys the impression 
that the Empress was urgent for her husband to take the field in 
person, notwithstanding his wretched state of health, because of her 
eagerness for the regency; in his own words, ‘the Empress always 
showed herself exceedingly anxious to exercise the functions of 
regent.’ According to him, this desire was manifested so early as the 
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Crimean war period. It is matter of history that the Emperor more 
than once expressed his intention of taking the command of his army 
on the Chersonese. His ministers strongly dissuaded him ; similar 
advice came from high officers in the field ; Lord Clarendon quietly but 
strongly combated the project.; and Queen Victoria, to whom the 
idea was broached during her visit to Paris, threw cold water on it. 
But, writes the author, the Empress encouraged it to her utmost. 
‘I fail to see,’ he states that she said to our Sovereign, ‘ that he would 
be exposed to greater dangers there than elsewhere.’ It was, he con- 
tinues, the prospect of the regency, not of the glory that her consort 
might earn, that appealed to the Empress, for she had no more 
sympathy with the object of that war than with that of the contest 
against Austria in 1859. During the absence of the Emperor 
in the field in the latter year the regency was vested in her; and 
her coterie of both sexes openly discounted the political effect of 
every victory. Austria, according to them, would be granted peace 
at the cost of few sacrifices, for she was a Conservative and Catholic 
Power, and therefore did not deserve abject humiliation. And the 
author asserts it as a positive fact within his own knowledge that 
‘the Emperor was actually compelled to suspend operations after 
Solferino, because the Minister for War had ceased to send reinforce- 
ments and ammunition by order of the regent.’ Eugénie’s regency 
of 1865, during the Emperor’s absence in Algeria, while not in itself 
disastrous, the author characterises as fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences for the future. It gave the Empress the political import- 
ance she had been coveting for years; and henceforth she was 
habitually present at the councils of ministers, who did not fail to 
inform her of matters which have been solely for the ear of the head 
of the State. Ollivier in this respect repudiated the precedent set by 
his predecessors, and avoided informing the Empress on State affairs. 
It was, says the author, an open secret that the regent was 
determined, on the first French victory, to dismiss Ollivier and his 
cabinet. No French victory came, but fast on the heels of the first 
French disasters Ollivier was succeeded by the more facile Palikao. 
It was also immediately after the reverses at the Spicheren and 
Worth, on the 6th of August, that, according to the author and in 
his own words, ‘the entourage of the Empress began to think of 
saving the Empire by sacrificing, if needs be, the Emperor.’ He 
quotes a remark made by a lady-in-waiting to a near relative of his 
own: ‘There is only one thing that can avert the ruin of the 
dynasty, and that is the death of the Emperor at the head of his 
troops. That death would be considered a heroic one, and would 
benefit the Prince Imperial.’ The author does not pretend to deter- 
mine ‘ how far the Empress shared that opinion,’ contenting himself 
with stating some facts for the truth of which he ‘can unhesitatingly 
vouch,’ and which he rightly regards as not generally known up to 
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the period at which he wrote. They are not, indeed, generally 
known to-day—although some of them are not unfamiliar to those 
who have made a special study of the subject—and tend in some 
measure to confirm the statements made by the author. The 
Empress was aware that the Emperor had long been the victim of 
a cruel disorder; and immediately after the disasters named, the 
younger Pietri, the Emperor’s private secretary, informed her by 
telegraph that the disease had been seriously aggravated by his 
Majesty’s having undergone much riding on horseback since joining 
the army. He added that the Emperor was not disinclined to return 
to Paris, resigning the command of the army of the Rhine, but that 
he required some semblance of pressure put on him to save appear- 
ances, The author claims to have had this information from the 
lips of the elder Pietri, then prefect of police in Paris. There is no 
reason to doubt this; this telegram is extant; it is part of the same 
confidential message which suggested that Bazaine instead of his 
master should be thrown to the wolves; to quote its own genial 
terms, ‘ If misfortune should still pursue the army, Bazaine then,’ the 
command having been devolved upon him, ‘would be the victim of 
obloquy, and so take the onus of responsibility off the Emperor’s 
shoulders.’ Within twenty-four hours after the despatch of this 
message, Lebceuf is stated by the author to have proposed to the 
Emperor that he should return to Paris, accompanied by Lebceuf him- 
self, leaving the army of the Rhine to attempt under another head 
to retrieve the situation by hard fighting. But the Emperor ‘sadly 
shook his head,’ and declared that he could not quit the field in view 
of the double defeat the army had suffered under his leadership. 
What then, asks the author, had happened in the twenty-four hours 
immediately following the despatch of Pietri’s message? And he 
answers thus his own question: ‘Simply this: not only had the 
Empress refused to exercise the pressure which would have afforded 
her husband an excuse for his return, but she had thrown cold water 
on the idea of that return by a despatch virtually discountenancing 
that return.’ 

Her telegram is in evidence, although apparently the author was 
not cognisant of its specific terms. It runs thus: ‘Have you well 
reflected on the consequences of your return under adverse circum- 
stances? I dare not advise one way or the other. If you come, it 
must be as the organiser of a newarmy. Your best friends here 
consider your return dangerous.’ And there are known later circum- 
stances, also seemingly unknown to him, which strengthen the 
credibility of the author in regard to this matter. When Napoleon 
reached Chalons, Trochu was there; Trochu was in great popularity 
with the Parisians ; and the Emperor proposed that Trochu should 
take the turbulent Mobile Guards of Paris back to the capital, and 
pave the way for the speedy and safe return of the Imperial sufferer, 
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who was certainly when at Chalons in no better physical case than 
he had been earlier in Lorraine. Trochu accepted the mission, 
returned to Paris, and informed the Empress of his errand. It was 
then that the Empress expedited to her afflicted husband the follow- 
ing telegram : 

‘To the Emperor.—Do not think of returning here unless you 
wish to kindle a fearful revolution. This is the advice of Rouher 
and Chevreau, whom I have seen this morning. People here would 
say that you were running away from danger. Do not forget that 
the departure of Prince Napoleon from the army in the Crimea has 
affected his whole life.—Eugénie.’ 

The authenticity of this message has not been questioned ; Count 
d’Hérisson found the draft of it on the writing-table of the Empress 
after she had left the Tuileries. Notwithstanding its terms, the 
Emperor persisted in his intention of returning to the capital. M. 
Rouher was sent to dissuade him, and Napoleon yielded to his earnest 
and doubtless sincere representations. He went away with MacMahon 
to Sedan and captivity, and the revolution occurred all the same. 

There may have been sound reasons for keeping the Emperor away 
from Paris; but it is difficult to imagine any motive in common 
humanity, not to speak of tenderness, for enforcing a stay with an 
army in the field of a boy of fourteen, of weak physique, whose 
nerves had been strained by the bullet-fire at Saarbriick. Itis known 
that when the news of the disasters of August were made public in 
Paris, Ollivier telegraphed officially to the Imperial headquarters at 
Metz to request the return of the Prince Imperial, in accordance 
with the general wish expressed in the Paris press. ‘On this same 
day,’ writes the author, ‘M. Pietri (the elder) told me that the 
minister’s telegram had been followed by one in the Empress’s private 
cypher, expressing her desire that the Prince should remain with the 
army. She did not explain why.’ The author’s statement is per- 
fectly correct ; the precise terms of the Empress’s cypher-message 
were as follows: ‘For reasons which I cannot here explain, I wish 
Louis to remain with the army.’ The boy finally left his father in 
the Ardennes a few days before the battle of Sedan, and underwent 
many vicissitudes and some danger before, by way of Belgium, he 
reached England a week after that catastrophe. 

The author vouches for an episode which is new to me, illustrat- 
ing yet further the reluctance of the Empress-regent that the 
Emperor should quit the army in the field. On the 7th of August, 
the day after Worth and the Spicheren, the Cabinet despatched by 
special train to Metz M. Maurice Richard, the Minister of Arts, to 
inquire into the Emperor’s state of health and the degree of confi- 
dence with which he inspired the troops. Of this mission the author 
mentions that he was informed by the premier’s brother within twa 
hours after Richard’s departure. The latter returned to Paris next 
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day, bringing back the worst possible news. In view of those tidings, 
Ollivier, at a council of ministers held on the 9th, urged the immediate 
return of the Emperor, in the assurance of support from his colleague 
who had been to Metz. The Empress energetically opposed the 
proposal, ‘and when Ollivier turned, as it were, to M. Richard, the 
latter kept ominously silent. Not to mince matters, he had been 
tampered with. Ollivier found himself absolutely powerless.’ 

This article may fitly close with the author’s elaborate analysis 
of the character of Eugénie in her position as Empress, expressed 
in his own words. ‘That playful cry of the Empress, which she was 
so fond of uttering in the beginning of her married life—‘“ As for 
myself, I am a Legitimist ”—without understanding or endeavouring 
to understand its import, had gradually grafted itself on her mind, 
although it had ceased to be on her lips. Impatient of contradiction, 
self-willed and tyrannical both by nature and training, her sudden 
and marvellous elevation to one of the proudest positions in Europe 
could not fail to strengthen those defects of character. Superstitious, 
like most Spaniards, she was firmly convinced that the gipsy who 
foretold her future greatness was a Divine messenger, and from that 
to the conviction that she occupied the throne by a right as Divine 
as that claimed by the Bourbons there was but one short step. A 
corollary to Divine right meant, to her, personal and irresponsible 
government. That was her idea of legitimism. Though by no 
means endowed with high intellectual gifts, she perceived well enough, 
in the beginning, that the Second Empire was not a very stable 
edifice, either with regard to its foundations or its superstructure ; 
and until England propped it up with an alliance and a State visit 
from our Sovereign, she kept remarkably coy. But from that 
moment she aspired to be something more than the arbiter of 
fashion, As I have already said, she failed in prevailing on the 
Emperor to go to the Crimea. In ’59 she was more successful, and 
in ’65 she was more successful still. In the former year she laid the 
foundation of what was called the Empress’s party; in the latter the 
scaffolding was removed from the structure, and thenceforth the work 
was done inside. She, no more than her surroundings, had the re- 
motest idea that France was gradually undergoing a political change, 
that she was recovering her constitutional rights. Her party was like 
the hare in the fable that used the wrong end of the opera-glass, and 
they lived in a fool’s paradise with regard to the distance that divided 
them from the sportsman, until he was fairly upon them in the 
shape of the liberal ministry of the 2nd of January, 1870.’ 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
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THE 
CONFUSION IN MEDICAL CHARITIES 


In new social combinations experience has no clue to give us, some 
say. We must thread the maze as best we can, fortunate if we do 
not lose our way, or on a sudden find ourselves face to face with the 
social dragon Compulsion, who shall do with us as he wills. But 
some of us believe that, dragon or no dragon, the past unwinds clues 
for us, if we choose to use them. There has just been published the 
Report of a Select Committee of the House of Lords on Metropolitan 
Hospitals. It deals with many questions of medical relief. Some of 
these we would consider, unwinding some threads from our clues in 
so doing. 

In 1889 a petition circulated by the Charity Organisation Society, 
and largely signed by medical men in London, was presented to the 
House of Lords. It set forth various points on which investigation 
by some independent body was desired, and concluded with the prayer 
that a Select Committee should be appointed. The use and manage- 
ment of out-patient departments should, it was suggested, be newly 
considered in reference to the more careful treatment of the sick and 
the teaching and study of medicine. On the evil social results of a 
large system of unrestricted medical relief stress was laid. The want 
of any clear division of work between medical charity and the medical 
relief of the Poor Law was pointed out, the lack of co-operation 
between medical charities, the rapid increase of special hospitals in 
late years, and the alleged effect of hospital competition in reducing 
the remuneration of general practitioners. The need, too, of some 
uniform system of keeping and publishing accounts was also shown. 
The petition was, in fact, a plea for inquiry as to the possibility of 
organisation in medical charity. Of the need of organisation, the 
figures published by the hospitals themselves in their annual reports, 
supported by the testimony of many medical men, seemed well-nigh 
incontroyertible evidence. 

What, then, is the picture of medical relief in London which the 
report just issued shows us? The population for which the hospitals 
and dispensaries provide amounts to between four and five millions, 
and besides these many come from extra-metropolitan districts and 
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from the country to obtain medical relief in London. Nearly a fourth 
of the patients at a hospital like Charing Cross, which is near a central 
railway station, come from ‘the environs of London and more remote 
parts of the country.’ There are to meet this demand some eighteen 
general hospitals, a host of special hospitals—some seventy in number 
—and of dispensaries, free, provident, or part-pay, about seventy-five. 
Twenty-seven Poor Law infirmaries, and forty-four Poor Law dis- 
pensaries, with eight hospitals for infectious diseases, make up the total. 
Setting the hospitals for infectious diseases aside, there is an estimated 
accommodation of 22,500 beds, of which 18,500 are usually occupied. 
On the chart of London the general hospitals cluster like the Pleiades 
in the centre—Bartholomew’s, the Royal Free, University, King’s 
College, Middlesex, Charing Cross, and Westminster. Outlying stars 
are the London and Poplar Hospital for accidents in the East ; in the 
North, the Metropolitan and Great Northern Central; in the West, 
St. George’s and the West London; the nearer St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s supply the South, with the Miller Memorial Hospital at Green- 
wich, aloof by itself like the handle star of Charles’s Wain. Special 
hospitals are everywhere, but chiefly in the central parts of London. 
Everywhere, too, are the dispensaries, the oldest, the free (sometimes 
now changed to part-pay) dispensaries, chiefly in central districts ; 
the others, especially the provident dispensaries, more frequently on 
the outer circle of the metropolis. Of out-patients there is no exact 
count. The hospitals and dispensaries return them some in one way, 
some in another, so that ‘casualty’ or trifling once-relieved cases, 
several-times-attending out-patients, and attendances pure and simple, 
are inextricably confused ; but if the reports of hospitals and dispen- 
saries be taken strictly, the out-patients proper should number more 
than 1,500,000. This starry firmament of relief centres has formed 
itself under every kind of impulse. Our two chief endowed hospitals 
are a legacy from the middle ages, supported by estates confiscated 
from the Church, but preserved for charity. Guy’s represents the 
modern philanthropy of commerce. The South Sea bubble that 
ruined so many gave the prudent speculator riches, and with riches, 
thus and otherwise obtained, he founded Guy’s. The dispensaries 
sprang out of the professional competition of physician and apothecary, 
and, under conditions of hospital insanitation now passed away, became 
in the last century an acknowledged means of reducing the death- 
rate ina then declining population, and sometimes formed centres of 
medical instruction. The voluntary hospitals grew up with the 
growth of skill and interest in medicine and surgery that marked 
the beginning of the last century. Thus, to mention only one well- 
known name, Cheselden, a chief surgeon of St. Thomas’s, was also a 
surgeon first at Westminster, and then at St. George’s. The special 
hospitals have sprung up this century—as many as sixteen of them 
in the decade between 1860 and 1870—created sometimes because 
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the general hospitals were ill equipped with special departments, 
sometimes because a new specialism could find no home any- 
where but in a special hospital, as in the case of the Samaritan 
Free Hospital for Women, where Sir Spencer Wells performed 
the forbidden operation of ovariotomy, and sometimes in order to 
forward the personal aggrandisement of an ambitious medicine-man. 
The provident dispensaries have grown up as a protest to the lavish 
relief of crowded out-patient departments, while ‘ part-payment’ has 
more recently been adopted as a kind of ‘benevolence,’ usually to 
meet the urgencies of a failing exchequer. Some five-and-twenty 
years ago ‘ Gathorne Hardy’s Act,’ responding to the demands of a 
new public interest in the wants of the sick poor, but especially of 
the sick pauper, led to the reform of our Poor Law infirmaries and the 
establishment of our Poor Law dispensaries. In this manner has the 
seemingly haphazard sprinkling of medical charities as a multitude 
of petty units on the chart of London been evolved. Clearly, if there 
is to be organisation amongst such various bodies, it cannot be of a 
cut-and-dry kind. There is a buoyant, independent English life in 
these institutions, in spite of defects and inequalities of growth. 
They have irregularities which cannot be cut down by garden-scissors 
to a trim formality. Having grown up as they listed, they cannot 
be registered each to a particular area, shaped like an ideal electoral 
district, where there shall be just so much hospital accommodation as 
the population should need. If there is to be free growth, the organisa- 
tion must be of the same type and must be based on common sense, 
good-will, and the give-and-take of a changing and progressing system. 
Given, then, this method of growth and this type of organisation, 
what should we do? What we do must be ruled by this chief con- 
sideration :—medical charity has three aims: the treatment or relief 
of the sickness of the poor, the education of the medical profession, 
and the scientific study of medicine and surgery. Whatever the 
difficulties with which it may have to cope, we cannot neglect or 
overlook these three main objects. 

To take note Here of most of the questions discussed in the Report 
of the Select Committee would be impossible. We will touch only on 
three—the out-patient departments, the grievances of general practi- 
tioners, and the proposed new Central Board. 


THE OUT-PATIENT QUESTION 


Large unrestricted out-patient departments are not a social 
necessity. In France the out-patient departments are still compara- 
tively small. In Edinburgh there are none; the dispensaries serve 
the purpose. At London hospitals there was not always so large a 
number of out-patients. At Bartholomew’s, in 1670, the physicians 
had forty out-patients under their care: in 1675 these were re- 
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duced by order to twenty-five. In the eighteenth century came 
a change. The new voluntary hospitals with their system of sub- 
scription letters increased the number of out-patients. In 1734 
the out-patients discharged at St. George’s numbered 423; in 
1747, 881. In 1742-3 the out-patients under the care of the 
London Hospital numbered 2,702; in 1747-8, 7,298. Dr. Aiken— 
the Dr. Aiken who with Mrs. Barbauld wrote that familiar book of 
eur childhood, the Evenings at Home—urged that the out-patient 
list should be on the most comprehensive plan possible, ‘ entirely free 
and open.’ But the hospitals towards the end of the century were 
not attractive. Howard describes their slovenly appearance, the 
closeness of the atmosphere, and the vermin ; and he accounts for the 
neglect by saying that of late years the public attention to the 
hospitals ‘had been relaxed, in consequence of the newer-established 
dispensaries, which had multiplied so as to injure the funds of the 
other institutions.’ The dispensaries were the out-patient depart- 
ments of the last century. Parents who were averse to taking their 
children as out-patients to hospitals, ‘ the receptacles of so many dis- 
orders,’ took them readily to dispensaries. Dr. Lettsom, in 1774, says 
that two dispensaries ‘relieve alone in this metropolis 5,000 sick 
children annually ;’ and under Dr. Willan the public dispensary 
became an important school—a purpose which other dispensaries also 
served. Indeed, the dispensaries, each with a recognised area within 
which patients were visited at home by the medical officers, formed the 
most complete system of medical relief then possible, and would in most 
countries have been grafted on the public administration of poor relief. 
How eagerly the charitable took them up may be judged from 
Highmore’s appeal on their behalf in his book on London Charities. 
Writing of a ‘General Dispensary’ in Old Burlington Street, he 
points out that a benefaction of ten guineas constitutes a governor for 
life, and he sums up the merits of this philanthropic bargain thus :— 


Here, if it be supposed that any subscriber of twenty-one years of age should 
subscribe ten guineas, and should live forty years afterwards, he will at the close 
of his life have become entitled to a credit of having provided for the delivering of 
eighty mothers and for the birth of eighty children, and perhaps twenty twins ; 
and, in addition to these, he will, at the rate of twenty poor patients in every year, 
have been the gracious instrument of relief and comfort, and probably permanent 
cure, to 800 poor fellow-creatures ! 


And elsewhere he says that at the dispensaries 50,000 patients 
were annually relieved for 50,000/., ‘a sum not exceeding one-third 
of the revenue of a single hospital in London, which relieves scarcely 
6,000 patients in the year.’ 

But as hospital fever became less fearful, the out-patients naturally 
returned to the hospitals. Throughout this century frequent men- 
tion is made of theirabnormal increase. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
in 1833, pointed out that in six years the recipients of medical 
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charity at Manchester had increased from one-eleventh to one-sixth 
of the population. Mr. Sampson Gamgee showed that in 1867 1 in 
5, in 1876 1 in 3°5, of the population of Birmingham received free 
medical relief ; and the increase continued alike in years of prosperity 
and depression. In 1870, in London, a committee of leading medical 
men reported strongly on the prevalent abuse of the system, It is 
an old evil, then: how do matters now stand ? 

Of the utility of out-patient departments the medical witnesses 
heard by the Select Committee are almost unanimous. The stir 
made since 1870, on the other hand, has had some effect in the silent, 
unacknowledged way in which we often reform evils in England. 
To a far greater extent than formerly it has been recognised that (to 
quote words quoted by the Select Committee) ‘an inordinate number 
of trivial cases wastes the time of the consultee, wearies the attention of 
the students, and fosters a habit of hasty diagnosis and careless 
observation, which tend to erroneous and insufficient treatment.’ The 
out-patient departments are now larger, less crowded, and better 
organised ; and five methods of restriction have been applied with 
more or less vigour concurrently at different centres. Provident 
dispensaries have been established for those who cannot pay the 
ordinary fees, but who by their weekly contributions may sufficiently 
remunerate their doctors; and where the hospitals limit the number 
of out-patients and refer the excess of their applicants to a provident 
dispensary, this is one effectual method. Yet in London it still 
remains to apply it thoroughly, as the Provident Medical Association 
are now trying to do. Another method is part-payment, of 
which a word later on. Another is the use of the out-patient 
departments for consultation in cases sent by general practitioners. 
This is becoming usual; though adopted without any design of 
reducing the number of out-patients. Another method is limita- 
tion. Thus at St. George’s fifteen new medical and fifteen new 
surgical cases only are taken each day. At St. Thomas’s twenty new 
cases are taken on the medical side daily, or, making allowance for 
urgent cases, about twenty-three. ‘The daily average of applicants 
during 1890 was fifty-one; of the twenty-eight not selected, about 
fourteen were treated as casuals, and given medicines for two days ; 
the remainder would be dismissed.’ So at some other hospitals. 
Another method is inquiry, which is made usually by an officer ap- 
pointed by the hospital; and so slight is often the actual claim for 
medical relief that when the plan was adopted at King’s College in 
1876 it acted asa test. ‘The mere knowledge that inquiry was made 
is said to have greatly reduced the numbers.’ The same was shown 
at Great Ormond Street Hospital, where in 1875 a wage limit was fixed, 
and an inquiry, restricted to one or two points, was made by the 
Charity Organisation Society. Inquiry of itself deters; but when the 
number of out-patients are reduced the doctors do not like it. In 
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fact, very naturally, and even rightly, they like the sifting to be done 
by themselves ‘or under their direct supervision. At St. Bartholo~ 
mew’s there is an inquiry officer, but he inquires for the better re- 
pression of mendicity only in a comparatively small number of cases 
of the applicants selected by the medical officers as out-patients, apart 
from the very much larger number of cases called casualties. Good so 
far as it goes, this inquiry is usually a slackly used weapon. Yet the 
point must be conceded. The medical officers must make their o wn 
selections of suitable cases first of all. If there is to be any organis- 
ation of charity in connection with out-patient departments, it must 
proceed from within. Most of the five methods we have mentioned 
tend to organisation. Below we suggest a sixth, which seems to us 
likely to prove the most effectual. 

Meantime, granting that these new methods are now partially 
adopted, what are the numbers of out-patients at one or two hospitals ? 
St. Bartholomew’s has 19,000 out-patients and 137,000 casuals, St. 
Thomas’s 25,000 out-patients, the London upwards of 100,000 (243,000 
attendances), the Royal Free 17,203 out-patients and 11,000 casuals, 
Charing Cross 21,000 out-patients, and a new special hospital like the 
Jubilee has actually 22,000, a larger number than Charing Cross, 
The reader will notice that, as in the Poor Law there are the ordinary 
poor and casuals, so in medical administration there is the out-patient 
and the casual. In both instances the casual is a kind of nomad and 
half-recognised beneficiary. He is the trifling, the once-treated, case ; 
the case for whom the make-pretence of the stock-bottle is invented 
and solemnly preserved; and unless care is taken, as out-patients 
decrease, casuals may increase. Another door is left open, while one 
is partly shut. If we take the St. Thomas’s figures as a standard, 
clearly elsewhere there is, notwithstanding the advance of late years, 
ample room for improvement. All the plans to which we have referred 
tend in this direction. But one more plan we would submit, especially 
applicable where a hospital has adopted the policy of restriction. 

At St. Bartholomew’s in old days, and also elsewhere, there used to 
be almoners. The name is still retained, but the almoners have 
become a kind of house committee. Originally they examined all 
persons brought to the hospital and admitted them at their discretion. 
They had, too, certain powers of reproof, banishment, punishment and 
‘ putting to labour,’ which may be considered out of date, until perhaps 
they are revived under a new system of administering relief on a 
scheme of rewards and penalties, which in some quarters receives 
high approval. But are the days of almonership past and gone? 

People talk of medical charity as if it were a thing apart, unlike 
all other forms -of charity, to be regulated by no principles, to be 
bettered by no co-operation with others, The Select Committee make 
it one of their suggestions that the new board which they propose 
should early turn its attention to the better co-operation of medical 
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charities with one another and with general charities. This is a new 
line. But if there is to be co-operation, what should be the method 
of it? At the present time what more glaring picture of charitable 
impotence is there than that destitute persons should constantly 
apply to a free dispensary for drugs which cannot benefit them if they 
lack the necessary food ; or that in the same illness they should go 
from one out-patient department, free, or even part-pay dispensary, to 
another without any heed being paid to their actual condition? To 
be effectual, even to be equitably administered, medical charity must 
act in alliance with general charity. Their cause is one. Their 
difficulties are very similar. Each will succeed better with the help 
of the other. For almonership in general charity a trained and 
experienced person is wanted, a man or woman of some insight, 
prompt decision, and firmness. This is a new field of work, but 
slowly people are being trained for it; and the cost, which might 
be met from other than hospital funds, would not be greater than 
that of an inquiry officer. If such an aide be forthcoming, we 
would connect him or her with one or more hospitals as the need 
might be. The hospital authorities would first of all make their 
selection of out-patient cases. Some of these might apparently 
require other charitable help. To these the almoner would attend. 
Others, because of their poverty, ‘not being in circumstances to pay 
for treatment and physic,’ to use the words on the old St. Thomas’s 
out-patient letters, would receive medical assistance at the hospital 
and might be otherwise helped also. Those who were destitute 
might be referred to the relieving officer of their district. Persons 
who could afford to belong to a provident club or dispensary might 
be referred to one. Some might be told that they should go to a 
general practitioner. A thoroughly experienced person could form 
a fairly good judgment on a short examination. In cases continuing 
to attend the hospital, and also in others, reference might be made 
to Charity Organisation Committees or other agencies who would try, 
if possible, to effect some lasting good on the non-medical side. The 
provident dispensaries would be promoted and kept in touch with 
the hospitals, and while medical interests had a first consideration, 
something would be done to utilise both general charity and the 
Poor Law. The gadding about to hospitals and dispensaries 
cannot be stopped, but it can be checked, It istrue that, as the 
Select Committee say, there is no serious abuse of out-patient depart- 
ments—from the mendicity standpoint. But that there is waste and 
dislocation is evident. If we cared enough about the out-patients as 
individuals, we would combine for their better all-round treatment. 
All the five methods we have mentioned are producing good results. 
This would take us a step further—to organisation. It is one clue 
unwound from the past. 
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THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


What is the general practitioner’s grievance? They are, they say, 
deprived of their patients. ‘A number of medical men in practice 
in the poorer districts were examined on this point, and were almost 
unanimous in the very strong opinion of the injury caused to their 
class by what they considered the unfair competition of the hos- 
pitals, and this view was held in a modified degree by other witnesses 
not directly interested. Dr. F. M. Corner, who knows the East 
of London well, and whose opinion should carry weight, said that, 
judging from cases which they knew, the general practitioners 
there were convinced that many attended the hospitals as out- 
patients who were well able to pay. ‘If medical men would unite 
and come to a common understanding, it would be quite easy for 
them to get double what they were now charging,’ as the working 
population of the district ‘ could very well pay much larger fees.’ The 
present fees are, it would seem, as low as 6d. at a private dispensary 
for consultation and medicine, though for that small sum Dr. Corner 
thought the patient did not get value for hismoney. Another witness 
said that a geod living could be made in the East-end at the rate of 
a shilling for a consultation in the surgery and medicine, and 1s. 6d. 
for a visit and medicine. The fees in poor districts vary. This may 
be taken asa minimum. Against the view that the general practi- 
tioner is injured by the free hospitals may be quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Clutton and others, that the out-patient departments are very 
useful to him both for consultative purposes and for the treatment of 
surgical cases. This may be true; but it is not inconsistent with 
Dr. Corner’s allegations. The Committee, on their part, however, ‘ do 
not attach much importance to the statements as to the reduction of 
fees of practitioners among the poor by the free work of the hospitals, 
but it is obvious that the existence of the charities must tend to 
reduce them.’ On both sides it was difficult to submit precise data, 
and, balancing the evidence, such as it was, this guarded sentence is 
fair enough, though we are certain that medical men at the hospitals 
not trained in the ways of general charity, and, judging of cases with- 
out visiting the homes, cannot form so clear an opinion as to the 
possibility or extent of the abuse, as they very naturally think they 
can. The general practitioner is, no doubt, an interested witness, 
but he knows the homes of his patients, and is intimately acquainted 
with the locality, and hospital surgeons and physicians frequently are 
not. 

But the general practitioners are not so much aggrieved by ‘the 
free’ as the ‘ part-pay ’ work of hospitals and dispensaries—a complaint 
that hardly concerns the general hospitals at all. Of it, the Com- 
mittee say that ‘it seems impossible to doubt that, unless great care 
is taken to exclude all but the very poor, this system, so far as it 
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goes, must tend to force down private fees.’ It is not charity, nor is 
it fair payment for work done. It isa hybrid, and creates in a patient’s 
mind the impression that, as he is paying for what he receives, he 
has it not as charity but as a right. It is, indeed, a most complicated 
exchange of services. The poor man’s mite is demanded as a ‘ benevo- 
lence’ in exchange for a medical officer’s freely given treatment. In 
fact, indeed, the method is suggested not by charity, but by want of 
money. An institution once created must of course continue to exist. 
To exist it may have to charge fees; and thus it may become in one 
department an association which, though it has been created by 
charitable capital, collects fees which a general practitioner would gladly 
take. The Committee say, ‘ unless great care is taken to exclude all but 
the very poor ;’ and they quote the argument that the poor who benefit 
should contribute. But it is hardly charity to take pence, or some- 
times shillings, from the very poor at hospitals or dispensaries created 
for their service. If they have the pence, it were better that they should 
keep or save them. If they are not very poor, but can pay the fee 
that a capable general practitioner asks, why should they not pay it to 
him instead of to a charity? Long and serious cases are exceptional. 
The claim on charity is then acknowledged. The poor man’s purse, 
and other not overweighted purses too, cannot meet the expenditure 
they sometimes entail, and it is of course possible that some special hos- 
pitals which carefully exclude cases in which no distinctively ‘ special’ 
or specially expensive treatment is necessary, may justify their system 
of payments. But the committee’s conclusion is, on the whole, adverse 
to the part-pay system. And in illustration of the general practitioners’ 
grievance the state of things in one corner of London may be cited. 
At St. Bartholomew’s are treated in a year 19,000 out-patients besides 
137,000 casual cases, a sufficient provision of free medical charity. 
Within pea-shot of St. Bartholomew’s is a twopenny dispensary, which 
was formerly free, and it is manned chiefly by Bartholomew’s men. 
The secretary of it says that the 2d. there charged is taken from people 
who cannot afford to join a provident dispensary, and this, plus the 
obligation to bring a letter, keeps away trivial cases and brings cases 
more serious than that of the average out-patient ata hospital. And 
of these twopenny dispensaries there is a petty constellation of eight 
near the hospital, all, may be, dealing with cases ‘more serious’ than 
that of the average hospital out-patient. There is seldom any inquiry. 
The patients’ ability to pay is judged of ‘ by seeing them in a room.’ 
Perhaps the twopenny charge at the dispensaries accounts for the huge 
number of casualty or less serious cases at St. Bartholomew’s. But 
so long as there is a large free admission at one point—the hospital, 
where apparently the less serious cases go, and at eight other neigh- 
bouring points—the dispensaries—almost unquestioned admission 
of the more serious cases for twopence, is there not, instead of organi- 
sation, a philanthropic muddle which goes far to justify the complaints 
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of general practitioners? Charity would not injure them. Muddle 
may and does. 

But how in the past have contentions between sections of the 
profession been met? One method has been antagonism and a set 
battle. So did the physicians war with the apothecaries, and a child 
of their conflict was the first public dispensary in London. About 
1687 the physicians, a small, very exclusive body, were, it was felt, 
losing, or, at least, not gaining, practical skill in their profession. 
Dr. Willis (Dr. Radcliffe’s chief instructor) and Sydenham had been 
in the habit of seeing poor people gratuitously at their houses; and 
the physicians generally wanted what we should call out-patient work. 
Accordingly in that year the College passed a vote that its members 
should when desired give advice gratuitously to the sick poor in the 
City of London and seven miles round. They notified this to the Lord 
Mayor, and they asked the apothecaries to supply the drugs at mode- 
rate charges, not making gain ‘ out of the calamities and distress of the 
meanest and most necessitous people.’ The apothecaries refused, and 
the physicians fitted up and opened their laboratory at their new 
College in Warwick Lane as dispensary and drug-shop. After the Fire 
of London the physicians, it was said, were scattered, and the apothe- 
caries left their counters and went abroad to practise. To advise the 
poor was not then a physician’s concern; the apothecaries attended 
to it and won professional skill. They gave also many drugs and 
boluses, for which people had some satisfaction in paying, for they 
received something at least for their money. The physician, on the 
other hand, asked for his guinea, and merely prescribed ; and under the 
influence of Sydenham he prescribed, it is said, fewer and simpler drugs 
than before, trusting to Nature to do more, but thereby giving his 
patient less satisfaction. The new dispensary and the movement it 
implied had for its object to reinstate the physician and to deprive the 
apothecary of his golden harvest. Andin great measure it succeeded. 
The about-to-be-ousted apothecary is described as lamenting — 


Thrice happy were those golden days of old, 
When, dear as Burgundy, ptisans were sold; 
When patients chose to die with better will, 
Than breathe, and pay the apothecary’s bill ; 
And cheaper than for our assistance call, 
Might go to Aix or Bourbon, spring and fall. 


But the apothecary was, in fact, not ousted. About a thousand 
of them were practising in London in 1704, against sixty or seventy 
members of the College. On appeal to the House of Lords they won 
their right to prescribe as well as to supply drugs; and how they 
continued to flourish we need not here recapitulate. This is an 
instance of the method of antagonism, which, as it happened, left 
both parties the stronger. The other method is better organisation 
within the profession. The Medical Act has done something to give 
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the profession a sense of unity. The General Medical Council was 
established, as Joseph Henry Green and others urged, as a bond ‘ for 
regulating and protecting the interests of the different departments 
of the profession as one body, having an essential community of 
interests and objects.’ The general practitioners in London are not 
a stronger body than the members of the profession attached to 
hospitals, though they may be more numerous. Mere antagonism 
will not prevail. They are now represented in the General Medical 
Council. The Select Committee recommend that they should be repre- 
sented on the proposed new London Board. Thus recognised, can they 
not use their influence to remove those anomalies of medical charity 
that injure them professionally ? Most of the new methods of regula- 
ting out-patient departments tell in their favour. Why should they 
not agree to a scale of charges, varying perhaps in different parts of 
London, on the lines of the tariff issued in 1879 by the Manchester 
Medico-Ethical Association, and ‘come to a common understanding,’ as 
Dr. Corner and those who met in conference at his house suggested. 
And why should not the hospitals take the local practitioner into 
council, when they make alterations in their out-patient arrangements, 
as, with very good results, did the Great Northern Central Hospital 
when their new buildings were opened? The question, indeed, is pro- 
fessional, so the clues we have followed show, whether the settlement 
of it be by sharp antagonism or by the better means of completer 


organisation. 
THE PrRoPosED NEw Boarp 


With the increase in the number of hospitals and dispensaries in 
London came the proposal that there should be some kind of common 
board and meeting-place. In 1796, Sir W. Blizzard, the well-known 
surgeon of the London Hospital, reeommended the creation of sucha 
board in connection with a kind of Hospital Sunday collection. He 
desired that there might be once a year or oftener meetings of 
annually elected representatives, two chosen by the governors of each 
of the seven hospitals of that day, and subsequently by the governors 
of other public charities. This committee was to ‘ link and harmonise’ 
the charities ‘more completely into a system,’ and determine how 
they might ‘contribute to each other’s benefit and to the grand scheme 
of alleviation of misery of every description.’ Its members were 
also to visit all the hospitals represented in order to see ‘ every im- 
provement and thing judged worthy of notice or imitation.’ Here 
then is another clue. Sir W. Blizzard’s proposal contains all the 
Suggestions necessary for a settlement of the question of a Central 
Board. Combination for the purpose of collecting funds (this task 
has since fallen to the Hospital Sunday and Saturday Funds); a 
considerate and personal supervision, which does not meddle with 
the internal management of the institution, but aims at improvement 
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and the removal of defects by the suggestion of better methods ; and 
the committal of the duty of supervision to representatives ‘ well 
informed in all matters relative to the charity’ with which they are 
connected. These tasks the Select Committee would impose on the 
new board ; and it is a matter of congratulation that they have been 
able to make so far-reaching a recommendation with the approval 
of very many of the medical witnesses whom they examined. The 
board will be a large experiment in the organisation of medical 
charity on lines entirely consistent with the voluntary system. 

It is recommended that the board should be created by charter, 
and be entitled to receive endowments, bequests, and contributions 
for distribution to medical charities, and to meet its own necessary 
expenses. It would be constituted of forty representatives of the 
-hospitals and dispensaries, grouped for the purpose thus: from the 
three endowed hospitals, six representatives; from the eight general 
hospitals with schools, eight ; from the nine without schools, four ; 
from various groups of special hospitals, eighteen ; and from the dis- 
pensaries, two. The General Medical Council, the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the Society of Apothecaries, the general 
practitioners and the University of London, with the Hospital Sunday 
and Saturday Funds, would each have one. The total is thus forty- 
nine. The usefulness of the Board would chiefly depend on its being 
reporting body. It would not interfere with the medical charities. 
It would publish annually the facts in regard to them. It would 
receive their annual reports and accounts, require that their accounts 
‘be audited by competent chartered accountants, arrange that they 
‘should be periodically visited, and on all proposals for the establish- 
ment of new hospitals it would have to issue a public report. Its 
annual report would contain specific information on most of the 
‘questions of importance in the management of medical charities, 
their pecuniary position, out- and in-patients, sanitation, nursing, 
‘&e. The public would thus have in their hands annually authentic 
information as to all the medical charities, and a new force would te 
‘brought into the field to promote organisation and a better co-opera- 
tion between institutions. The board would also be a responsible, 
well-informed body, who might fairly ask the Charity Commissioners 
to entrust them with a large annual grant from the City Parochial 
Charities fund, even if an Act of Parliament were required for the 
purpose. That fund was created out of gifts intended for the poor, 
and a part of it could not be more properly applied. Other donors 
might make large gifts and bequests to such a London Medical 
Charities Board. One thing we regret—that the Select Committee 
have not proposed through representatives to connect the board with 
general charity, as is the case in the Paris Board of Supervision, or 
with the Poor Law authorities, and that there is no proviso for the 
co-option ‘hors de toute catégorie’ of persons whose ability in some 
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‘ special department or whose influence would add to its éfficiency. 
These are points that may be amended. It is essential that the 
' board should be broadly representative and in no sense a clique. 

But it may be said: True, a new and possibly a useful principle 
has been affirmed by this recommendation of the committee. But 
does it mean anything? Is it not merely a wind-egg productive of 
‘nought? Possibly. As our charity is, so shall its organisation be. 
If no larger interests draw us together, except when we gain pecuniary 
advantages, we shall naturally prefer isolation. But no one can read 
‘ the report of the committee, and pass in thought from its printed 
pages to the actual facts of medical relief in London, without desir- 
ing earnestly that greater thoroughness and perfection of charity 

which can only come of common help and of a devotion which will not 
be content until it substitute for isolation organisation, for separatism 
charity. It is a slow process, not to be accomplished unless our charities, 
' like the medical profession, can be looked upon as ‘ one body having an 
- essential community of interests and objects.’ But if that be granted 
and charity be paramount, all is possible. Those who have this spirit 
will be the first to appreciate what organisation is and should be, and 
they will (to quote Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson’s words) remember 
' ‘Hunter’s aphorism, that life precedes and causes organisation, and 
not organisation life; and they will beware lest by the premature 
imposition of a too artfully contrived organisation they hinder the 


development of life.’ 
C. S. Loca. 





MULEY HASSAN 


Five years ago Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, was scarcely known 
by name to the generality of Englishmen ; to-day circumstances have 
made him one of the most prominent and interesting personalities in 
European diplomacy. 

In the May of last year Lord Salisbury expressed the opinion that 
Morocco would one day carry with it a menace to the peace of Europe. 
Last January, M. Ribot, speaking in the French Chamber, made his 
well-remembered remark as to the contingent landing of French 
troops at Tangier. Last week came the news that the mission of 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith to the Court of Fez had been, momentarily 
at least, baffled by the undisguised intrigues of French agents. 

It is not to be expected that the condition of affairs thus created 
will be accepted as final by British diplomacy. The treaty which it 
was the object of the British Mission to negotiate aims at securing 
commercial rights for all the European Powers, and had received from 
them a general support. There are already signs of a desire on the 
Sultan’s part to resume courteous relations with the British Minister, 
and any day may bring the news of his eventual success. None the 
less it is necessary to face the situation in Morocco with a view to 
forming an estimate of the forces opposed to the extension of British 
influence, whether of a political or of a merely commercial kind. 

Briefly speaking, then, Great Britain has to deal with the antago- 
nism of France, acting upon the natural fanaticism and duplicity of 
the Moors. It is not my purpose to criticise French motives or to 
attempt a judgment as between possible British policies, but to call 
attention to the fact which actually dominates the situation at Fez 
and Tangier. M. Ribot has declared that France will resist all non- 
French intervention in Morocco, and whether this attitude be described 
as one of defence or as one of aggression does not in the least affect 
the net result, It is anyhow one of activity, and when the political 
ball has been set rolling in this corner of the world, it is very likely 
to roll beyond the reach of M. Ribot and of many others also. In a 
word, whether this activity leads to landing sailors at Tangier, to 
marching soldiers to the oasis of Figuig, or to subtle encroachments 
along the frontier, it will, if pursued unchecked, end in the subversion 
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of the Sultan’s authority, and in the probable disappearance of Muley 
Hassan himself from the scene. As in that case nothing but a 
European war would prevent the conversion of Morocco into a second 
Algeria, I propose to indicate first the chances of a dynastic collapse, 
and secondly its almost inevitable consequences. Should the British 
Foreign Office underrate the one, they will speedily be confronted 
with the other. 


I 


The chances of all government in Morocco being subverted by a 
collision with the French Republic will be sufficiently obvious to 
every one who considers the examples already furnished by history 
of such struggles between Europeans and Orientals. Muley Hassan 
would be forced to yield whatever might be demanded of him, and 
in Morocco even more than in any other country the Sultan can 
truly say ‘ L’état, c’est moi.’ Every evil incident to government as 
practised in Turkey or Persia is magnified in Morocco. 

The Moors are semi-barbarians compared with the rest of Islam. 
Their executive machinery is of the rudest kind, the sanction con- 
veyed by the Sultan’s authority of very varying force, the administra- 
tion a farce in theory and a tragedy in practice, Between the Moors 
and their rulers no solitary principle of equity prevails. 

The Sultan has a ‘ Kaid,’ who is a kind of military resident, in 
every district, who collects the revenues as we should say. In other 
words, he has to ‘squeeze’ the unlucky inhabitants sufficiently to 
satisfy the needs of the Sultan and to leave a good margin by way of 
commission for himself. No Moor who is not under the protection 
of a Foreign Legation dares to show the smallest sign of wealth, 
and if once suspected of its possession would speedily be beggared. 
The Bashas of the larger towns are even more terrible people in their 
way than the Kaids. Now and then, under great pressure or local 
excitement, one may be recalled, as was recently the case at Tangier, 
but practically each is a permanent and irresistible despot. The 
notion of suiting the punishment to the crime, however it may have 
found favour with the great medizval Sultans of Cordova, does not 
occur to the Maroquine officials of to-day. A Moorish law court is a 
parody of all that Europeans mean by justice. Extortion is the main 
object of the judges, and the contempt for suffering is absolute. The 
rich may escape with whole skins, but those without ‘ palm oil’ have 
scant mercy. For instance, the mere accusation of a paltry theft, if 
made from some favoured quarter, will bring on the accused the 
ordinary punishment for such conduct. This consists in breaking 
the ankle-bones and pitching the sufferer into the nearest lane or 
ditch, whence his relatives may or may not remove him. As there are 
no surgeons and no medical appliances, the bones cannot be set, and 
reunite so as to leave the toes turned inward directly facing each other. 
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At Tangier I have several times seen one of these poor creatures— 
possibly quite innocent of the offence attributed to him—hobbling 
over the cobbled alleys, while the passers-by nudged each other 
and muttered ‘Thief.’ In the prisons men and women, chained 
together night and day under every circumstance of indescribable 
filth and horror, wait until their friends, who bring them all the 
food they get, are able or willing to offer a bribe sufficient for their 
release. I might go on with many details, but I merely want to 
indicate the one paramount fact of the absence of all system, principle, 
order, or responsibility among the so-called government officials who 
sell justice or injustice in the name of Muley Hassan, and who are 
sure to find favour in his eyes so long as they keep the Shereefian 
coffers well filled. 

The master of these men is pretty much what might be expected 
from the above indications of their deeds. There are certain civilised 
Powers—the United States, for instance—whose interests in Morocco 
are purely commercial, and who are particularly anxious to preserve 
existing arrangements as against the possible intervention of some 
Power with a political stake in the destiny of this corner of the Dark 
Continent. Accordingly it became the fashion some few years ago 
to speak of Muley Hassan as an enlightened sovereign from whom 
great things might be expected. If this proposition were true, it 
would of course modify the hypothesis of his disappearance, politi- 
cally speaking, as a consequence of foreign intervention. 

For my own part, I am unable to believe in the glittering vision 
of a Moorish Khedive surrounded by a European entowrage and ready 
to acquiesce in milder manners and purer laws for Morocco. _Muley 
Hassan, as the pivot of all the machinery of government as it now 
exists, is a vastly important factor in the Moorish question. But to 
suppose that he can become the pioneer of anything better is possible 
only to those who accept light rumour as absolute truth. The 
present Sultan may be called enlightened and even civilised when 
contrasted with his father, Sidi Mohammed, a nearly full-blooded 
negro, who talked in scarcely articulate growls. On the other hand, 
as compared with almost any other Mohammedan potentate, Muley 
Hassan is a mere barbarian. He is, in fact, steeped in the worst 
traditions of Oriental despotism, which in Morocco remain wholly 
untempered by contact with Western civilisation. To realise this it 
is only necessary to be acquainted with the conditions under which 
Muley Hassan attained the Sultanate. 

The Shereefian throne must be occupied by a descendant of the 
Prophet, generally the most eligible male of the family, according to 
the law of Mohammedan succession. On the death of Muley 
Hassan’s father, the throne was secured for the present Sultan by the 
fortunate disappearance of his three most able-bodied relatives. 
The succession was for a moment in doubt as between himself and 
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his uncle, Muley Abbas, but Hassan secured his father’s Ministers 
and Abbas fled to his country house. As a direct’ competitor for the 
throne—or, strictly speaking, for the Shereefian Umbrella—he could, 
however, scarcely hope to escape. Accordingly it was pointed out to 
him that his death within the next three months was a political 
necessity, and might be carried out on his own plan without recourse 
to personal violence. Muley Abbas accepted the inevitable, and 
prudently drank himself off the scene with brandy, presented to him, 
it was whispered, by the Sultan himself. Shortly after this an 
attempt was made to set up another uncle, Muley Ali, in place of 
Hassan. The Sultan was saying his prayers in the mosque, when a 
voice suddenly cried out, ‘May God render our Lord Ali ever 
victorious!’ This is the formal method of Imperial proclamation, 
and the Sultan, starting up surrounded by his guards, cut his way 
through the crowd to his palace. But the attempt was premature, 
and the head of the daring rebel was speedily sent after the affrighted 
Sultan, to whose presence Ali was shortly afterwards summoned to 
receive an ostensible forgiveness, and the present of a beautiful female 
slave, whom, by the Shereefian rules of etiquette, he was forthwith 
obliged to marry. It was not long, however, before the Sultan’s new 
aunt went to him in great grief to say that Ali was dead. This fact 
she piously attributed to the Angel of Death having unexpectedly 
smitten her lord in the night. Coroner’s inquests being unknown 
in Morocco,. Ali was buried with due pomp and mourning without 
any question being openly raised. There still remained Hassan’s 
cousin, Muley Eddris, a gallant and soldierly young man, much 
esteemed by the still martial Moors. He was sent to quell a tribal 
disturbance, and as a special mark of favour the Sultan lent him 
the Imperial tent, which is of enormous size, with a massive sup- 
porting beam. This unfortunately fell upon the head of Eddris and 
killed him—at least so the soldiers said when they returned, after 
three days’ absence, bearing the dead body of their unfortunate 
leader. From this it will be seen that the succession was narrowed 
down to the descendants of Muley Hassan. Of his two sons, however, 
one is too feeble to be thought of as a ruler, while the other is too 
young to be reckoned with. 

From these personal details, I think it becomes more easy to 
obtain the measure of Muley Hassan’s precise place in the Temple of 
Civilisation. 

To pass to his political and military abilities is a task of some 
little difficulty, inasmuch as they are chiefly conspicuous by their 
absence. The Sultan, like most men of negro descent, is obstinate 
and irascible, but: he is also very easily deceived. It is but infre- 
‘ quently that any accurate details of his movements reach the Euro- 
pean Legations, but those who have been to Fez to deal with him 
personally appear to agree in the statement that he is wholly in the 
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hands of his advisers, and is considerably deceived by them. To this 
cause is due his long reluctance to visit Tangier, and behold the sea 
and the foreign fleets anchored in the bay. Sir William Kirby-Green 
was of opinion that some little personal contact with Europeans and 
the visible emblems of their power would act like an ‘ eye-opener’ on 
the Imperial mind. But the representations of the British Minister 
were supported neither by the other Legations nor by the Sultan’s own 
advisers. When at last he came it was very evident that he was anxious 
to impress rather than to be impressed. He was soon back again in 
the interior, and there has been no apparent change in his dealings with 
the European Ministers. Nor has he shown any particular aptitude as 
a soldier. In 1888 much noise was made over an imaginary triumphal 
progress through the midst of the rebel tribes, which culminated, 
characteristically enough, in an exhibition of prisoners’ heads at 
Mequinez. In reality, Muley Hassan was all but worsted in his cam- 
paign, and only a timely consignment of British cartridges enabled him 
to effect a retreat sufficiently dignified to pass for a victory. In no 
way, therefore, can I see how any calculations are to be based on the 
talents or enlightenment of Muley Hassan. A wholly ignorant and 
prejudiced barbarian, in the hands of corrupt advisers, worse, by 
reason of their greater astuteness, than himself—knowing no law but his 
own will, and inculcating no principle on his subjects but that of self- 
preservation at any price—personifies government in Morocco. He is 
there to-day because the Moor, like every other Mohammedan, requires 
a personal ruler, and will only suffer one who is of the blood of the 
Prophet. But he will only continue to be obeyed while he is in a 
position to command obedience. The present tribal disturbances, 
like their many less noticed but similar predecessors, are largely due 
to the absence of the Sultan from that part of his dominions. As 
in the middle ages the King went about administering justice, 
so Muley Hassan can only enforce his authority through the pre- 
sence of himself or his soldiery. Apart from his will and the fear 
of disputing it, any such thing as ‘law’ is unknown in Morocco, 
and order means only the passivity due to a want of co-operation. 
To destroy the power of the Sultan, then, would be equivalent to taking 
the queen-bee from the hive, and Morocco would become politically 
‘ disintegrated and in want of a government. How would France, if 
responsible for this easily wrought revolution, propose to fill the 
vacancy thus created ? 


II 


There are obviously two ways in which the country might be 
_ brought under French rule. It might be annexed offhand, or it might 
be governed through the agency of a native prince. The first course 
would scarcely be tolerated by Europe generally ; the second might be 
attempted at any moment, and to prevent this must be the unceasing 
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work of British diplomacy. It should be observed that there is 
a double line of descent in the family of the Prophet. Muley Hassan 
represents the Aliweein line, while the Drissian finds its chief repre- 
sentative in the Shereef of Wazan. This notorious person, who 
holds the second rank in Morocco, is, as all the world knows, a ‘ pro- 
tected’ subject of France. Living as he does at Tangier, he has 
much more knowledge of the outside world than the Sultan him- 
self, and this is not likely to have been lessened by his marriage 
with an Englishwoman. It is probable that the untimely fate of 
the Aliweein Princes combined with the commercial advantages 
afforded to ‘ protected’ Moors to form an inducement for his change 
of nationality. Be this as it may, he is now altogether under French 
influence, and were Muley Hassan out of the way would be easily 
convertible into a puppet successor. In fact, I believe that the 
existence of the Shereef forms the chief encouragement to pursue 
those schemes of a French Africa which have of late made such 
rapid progress. France has for many years desired to connect her 
North African territory with the Atlantic, a fact to which the 
irritation about the British factory at Cape Juby displayed by the 
Paris press must be attributed. French company promoters have 
examined the districts most suitable for a railroad, and among the 
travellers of the present day the Vicomte de la Martiniére has shared 
public attention with Mr. Joseph Thomson. For several years, indeed, 
things have been working in one direction so far as the rulers of 
Algeria are concerned, and the knowledge of this fact lends a signi- 
ficance to the recent French intrigues at Fez which they would 
scarcely otherwise command. They are links in a nearly completed 
chain, and they must be recognised at the British Foreign Office at 
once—or never. 

There can, I think, be no dispute as to one point. A French 
Morocco would be the gravest possible menace to the solidarity of 
the British Empire, if I may be permitted the phrase. As the 
corner of the African continent which commands two seas, it has 
possessed an immense strategical importance ever since the discovery 
of the New World substituted the Atlantic for the Mediterranean as 
the central water-way of commerce. Tangier lies at the angle where 
the highways of Great Britain to India and to the Cape diverge. 
To France or to any other Power it has nothing like an equal 
importance commercially, while strategically it might be utilised 
quite as effectively as the Suez Canal to cut the route to the Indian 
Empire. At the western extremity of the Straits and in the 
narrowest part of them, Tangier is the real master-key of the 
Mediterranean. If the old Mole in its harbour, blown up by the 
folly of Englishmen when they gave up this ancient possession, were 
reconstructed by French engineers, the French fleet could from this 
spot wedge itself between the British squadrons in the Mediterranean 
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and the Atlantic much more effectively than it is now believed 
would be possible from its position of vantage at Brest. It is here, 
indeed, rather than at Suez, that the ‘wasp’s waist’ of the British 
Empire is to be found. It would be almost absurd to labour these 
points in any way. Although people in England, even in political 
and respousible circles, are only just beginning to find out the 
alterations effected in this corner of the world by the introduction of 
steamships, the fact once stated speaks for itself so strongly as to 
arrest attention. Gibraltar would lose three-fourths of its value 
were Tangier in French hands. 

It has been suggested as a compromise that Morocco might be 
placed under Spanish protection. To this, however, there are two 
obvious objections. Spain has not the political sinew required for 
the task, and Spanish rule, besides being unusually and historically 
hateful to the Moors, would be little better than a sentence to adopt 
a retrograde system of government. In the second place, this solu- 
tion of the difficulty could only be made with the cordial goodwill 
of France, and it is easy to see that the price demanded for the shadow 
of power would be the total surrender of the substance. It is too 
late in the world’s history to bring out the ghost of the ‘ Family 
Compact,’ and too soon, let us hope, to dream of a second Trafalgar. 
Nor have the Spaniards either the money, the men, or the organising 
power required for the regeneration of an Oriental State, many of 
whose worst faults still cling to their own institutions. In a word, 
a Spanish occupancy could scarcely be permitted in the general 
interests of civilisation. 

Tangier, in any case, cannot be allowed to pass into any but 
British hands. Voluntarily abandoned by England, that Power has 
at least a moral right to resume occupation which no others possess. 
It is not the business of a private individual to discuss the ultimate 
possibility of a proceeding which at present can scarcely seem feasible 
to its warmest advocates. But this much may honestly be said. 
Morocco requires enlightened government, great knowledge of 
Oriental ways and means, and a vast investment of capital to open 
up the fertile regions of virgin soil scarcely touched as yet. All that 
has been done in Egypt, and more besides, might be done by British 
wealth, strength, and experience, as it could be done by no other Power 
—teste the French failure in Algeria. As M. Barthelémy St.-Hilaire 
said recently, ‘the English are the New Romans,’ and all the long 
record of their success goes to justify his saying. A British protecto- 
rate would ensure the maximum of prosperity to Morocco without even 
a minimum of menace to Europe. And if this be impossible, a com- 
mercial treaty of the kind just proposed to Muley Hassan by Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith might still open the way to the redemption of 
Morocco both socially and politically. Great Britain is the fitting and 
natural pioneer of any such development, as, with the one exception 
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of France, the European Powers seem prepared to admit. She does 
not try to stop any one from sharing in any advantage she may gain 
by treaty, but she cannot stand aside while the dominions of Muley 
Hassan pass into other hands. Action in these moments of crisis is 
inevitable ; backwards or forwards we have to go. Tangier is an 
example of an empire lost ; Bombay, which came with it into British 
possession, is evidence of an empire gained. Treaty negotiations 
with Sultan Muley Hassan are still possible. Englishmen will do 
well to think twice before the care of the Sick Man of the West is 
definitely assumed by other and scarcely friendly hands. 


CHARLES F, Goss. 











NOTES OF A VIRGINIAN JOURNEY. 


I BEGAN a recent journey in Virginia by a visit to some old friends 
in Fauquier County—an Englishman married to‘a Virginian wife. 
Their life presented a delightful contrast to that I had been leading 
in New York. It is a life passed with horses, dogs, and cattle, and 
in which men have almost as much leisure and as much time on their 
hands as the animals have. I found my friend’s house an excellent 
place in which to get over the grippe. We had the variable weather 
of the season, which was the last of March. At times on very sunshiny 
days it was warm enough to have the doors and windows open, 
which, after the wintry scene I had just left in New York, was a 
novelty. The next day would bring a chill wind, which would close 
the windows. But the dogs wouldall gather in the smoking-room—a 
place littered up with guns, books, tobacco-pipes, and many odds 
and ends having to do with sport and animals ; and, with a great wood 
fire and the feet on the fender, and plenty of books, chiefly about 
horses—in which animals, disease is nearly as attractive as health is 
in human beings—one rather preferred the bad weather. 

In Fauquier the horse, rather than man, is the centre of society. 
A good deal of the raising of horses here is done by Englishmen. 
They are good horsemen, but not always good men of business. At 
one place, at which there were several very fine imported stallions, 
three or four of these young men lived. I was there once and found 
the lazy fellows not yet out of bed; I looked through the window 
and saw a billiard table. There was to be a steeplechase in the 
neighbourhood in a few days, which was expected with great interest 
in the house in which I was staying, because a horse belonging to 
the house (a very handsome and promising animal) was to run in it. 
One of our occupations was to go and watch the practice for the 
steeplechase—a rather chilly amusement, I thought, at first. The 
skies were usually cloudy, although at times bright with a cold sun ; 
it was in that dull March weather when the sod has scarcely felt the 
influence of the spring. The contrast of this country scene was very 
sharp with the urban, sedentary life I had just left,—that of a 
commercial community largely suffering from the influenza. These 
four-year-old thoroughbreds had not the grippe; youth was the 
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proper possession of their riders, whose cheeks the strong air had 
painted with a ruddy colour. It was not possible long to resist the 
contagion of the spectacle. Soon the hot blood which coursed in the 
veins of horses and riders began to stir in your own. It was such an 
abrupt meeting with that primal, natural life of which we have all 
been cheated. My mind went backward to those legendary scenes 
with which the imagination of mankind has filled other climes and 
earlier and happier ages. This was not the dull landscape of the 
Potomac and the Rappahannock ; these young men who leaped the 
eager steeds over the hurdles were not the English youths I had 
seen about the post-office and the village stores; they were rather 
Centaurs, sons of Chiron, playing in the vales of Thessaly. 

My friend’s horse, Ascot, was said to be one of the best-looking 
in that part of the country; he was four years old, a fraction over 
sixteen hands high, and near perfection in form. The day came, and 
Ascot looked very splendid ; the groom had made his bay coat fairly 
refulgent. Before the horses started his master was offered $800 for 
him, but he thought he could get $1,000 if he won the race, which 
it seemed likely he would do. As Ascot, with his grand stride, 
galloped over the course, he glittered like a horsein armour. He was 
coming in well at the head of the race, when he fell at the last 
stone fence. From the stand we could see that he did not rise, and 
feared the worst. Once indeed he rose on his forelegs, his haunches 
still on the ground, as a dog sits; an attitude regarded as a very bad 
indication. Everybody hurried to the spot across the fields. The 
horse was lying upon the grass, his burnished coat fairly glistening in 
the sun, his legs trembling, but his eye showing less suffering than I 
should have expected, the men and ladies whispering about him as if 
about a human death-bed. A veterinary said his back was broken. 
Some one said, ‘ He is eating grass; isn’t that a good sign?’ <A boy 
of eleven standing by said, ‘That is nothing ; I have seen them eat 
grass when they are dying.’ Ascot’s master was walking about, 
gloomily and sadly, holding a revolver. But the ladies pleaded that 
there was a chance for Ascot and that he should have it. 

Accordingly he was drawn home upon a waggon and ‘ hung,’ as it 
is called, i.e. stood upon his feet and held up by belts passed under 
him and attached to the roof of his stable. Here he stood fora week, 
tended day and night, apparently in no great suffering, indeed usually 
stupid with the narcotics which were poured into him. He was the 
one theme of thought and conversation. The household, parents and 
children, white and coloured, human and canine, were the most of the 
time about him. The little mulatto maid, who brought me my bath 
in the morning, said: ‘ Ascot is better!’ or ‘ Ascot is not so well this 
morning!’ But, of course, he did not get well. 

Virginia had scarcely the reputation of Kentucky for raising 
horses, but many good horses of several kinds are raised in the State. 
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In Fauquier and Loudon Counties jumpers and hunters are bred; 
draught-horses are raised in the Valley ; in the counties in the south- 
west, such as Wythe, Pulaski, &c., they breed saddle-horses, by which 
is usually meant gaited horses, that is, pacers and rackers ; trotters 
are raised all over the State. Many of the Loudon and Fauquier 
horses are bred to sell to men who belong to the hunting clubs of the 
large Eastern cities. It is only in this part of the State that hunters 
and jumpers are to be found. In other parts of the State, certainly 
in my own native country, ability to jump is considered a vice, for 
the reason that higher fences are required to keep jumping horses in. 
Pacers, rackers, and single-footers are seen everywhere throughout 
Virginia. Pacing is certainly not a pretty gait, but it by no méans 
deserves the contempt in which it is held by the English and by 
Americans whose fancy is based upon English taste. Of course, trotting 
is a better gait for riding in city parks, or for pleasure riding of any 
kind, because it is better-looking and gives the rider more exercise. 
But in Virginia a saddle-horse is very necessary for getting about. 
Often the only way, at any rate the best way, of going between 
distant points is on horseback. The good old notion of the horse as 
the natural means of locomotion still prevails there, and the traveller is 
still set forward upon his jourhey by ‘ evening red and morning grey.’ 
For all day rides these gaited horses are very comfortable. You must 
often carry saddle-bags, and it is difficult to trot with saddle-bags. If 
you are riding all day under a Virginia midsummer sun, you are 
pretty likely to carry an umbrella, and you can scarcely trot with an 
umbrella. A most useful gait for a long distance riding is a dog- 
trot, fox-trot, or running walk. But this, again, is not a beautiful 
movement. These gaited horses, by the way, even in walking have 
a quick method of moving their hind legs which is ugly. A pecu- 
liarity of Virginia horses also seemed to me to be drooping hind- 
quarters. The head, neck, and withers, on the contrary, are often 
exceedingly good. 

In one very beautiful part of Virginia to which I went from 
Fauquier, I had the use of an animal that had these characteristics. 
He belonged to one of the most distinguished of the Confederate 
cavalry leaders—the only commander, I have been told, who ever 
captured a gunboat with cavalry. Since the war the general has 
brought new lustre to a famous name by a civil career almost as dis- 
tinguished as that he achieved in arms. He is a lover of horses, 
having been first in his class at West Point in horsemanship, has an 
extensive knowledge of them, and great skill in handling them. But 
he has now little leisure for horses, being much engaged in the import- 
ant affairs related to the movement being made for the development 
of the South. He therefore kindly allowed me the use of this animal 
while I was in his neighbourhood. This horse, which was five years 
old and had a particularly fine neck, long and well arched, was 
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eighteen hands high. I never, when mounted, had been at such a 
distance from the ground before. He was scarcely bridle-wise, but 
had an excellent disposition, as big things are apt to have. One 
discovery I thought I made with him, namely, that these very big 
horses cannot shy badly. While using this animal I visited some 
interesting and beautiful scenes. 

One is continually brought close to natural and wild animal life 
in travelling in this country. In one mountain town to which my 
travels on the general’s big colt led me I met a dark, tall, and very 
powerful-looking man, who was decidedly drunk; there was some 
kind of festival in the village. He took off his hat and made me a 
low bow, and on top of his head, nestling in a great shock of black 
hair, was a baby opossum, which he said he had found and was 
taking home as a present to his little girls. The marsupials are, I 
believe, a mammalian order much more ancient than other existing 
mammals. But I have never seen a creature more wide-awake or up 
to the times than this one. He appeared to have grown quite used to 
his queer habitation, and to be keenly on the alert to see what the 
rest of the world was like. 

At a railway station in Rockbridge county I stopped to get one 
of those luncheons of bread and chicken which the negroes offer on 
the arrival of the train, and which are the best food to be found in 
that country. The dogs of the town, all of which come down to the 
depot to see the train come in, surrounded me and begged in an 
embarrassing manner. But I offered the remains of my lunch to a 
little bear cub tied behind the hotel. He had been caught a few 
weeks before by some men who were coming down the mountain on 
a hand-car. They saw him scurrying away among the bushes and 
ran after him and caught him. He did not object to be captured and 
appeared rather willing to see the world. When I offered him my 
luncheon, he raised himself on his hind-legs, and walked about it 
delicately, and smelt of it, and fingered it in that peculiarly chic way 
which it is so impossible for a human touch to imitate, and declined 
with thanks. I asked the bar-tender what he would take, and he said 
that ‘if I had any lemon drops, he would like them.’ But I had no 
lemon drops. 

One evening I was going along a road which overlooked one of 
the more considerable villages in this part of Virginia, when a boy 
passed me. As appears to be the habit of these rustics, he turned 
after he had gone a few feet and spoke to me, saying, ‘ Mister, don’t 
you want to see a monkey that nurses a kitten?’ ‘Do you mean to 
say that the monkey suckles the kitten?’ ‘No, it just holds it in 
this way ’ (imitating the action with his arms). ‘Is the kitten fond 
of the monkey?’ ‘Not very; it will nurse anything else the same 
way—a rabbit or a guinea-pig.’ The boy pointed me out the house 
where he lived, which was not far off, and I promised to come in an 
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hour’s time. It was, although not yet sundown, late in the afternoon, 
at the hour when the new moon renovates with the fresh arc of her 
slender circlet the decline of the propitious day. Odd that such a 
wakeful novelty should be introduced into the heavens at the time 
when nature is preparing for repose. It was night when I turned to 
go, and the sides of the Alleghanies still had some faint hues, worn, 
no doubt, at that moment by every fading mountain line from the 
Shenandoah to the Greenbrier. 

I presently found the house which the boy had pointed out. 
There was indeed themonkey. The kitten was put into the monkey’s 
box, and the monkey then proceeded to do as the boy had said. She 
seized it in her arms, kissed it, hugged it, and dandled it. The 
kitten’s fore-legs were by its position forced round the neck of the 
monkey. The kitten’s figure was the more humorous of the two. It 
showed an amusing familiarity with the situation and yet a strong 
dissent from it, evidently objecting to be thus effaced, and with 
many cries and grimaces stoutly asserting its feline and non-simian 
character. It would now and then scratch its foster-mother, who 
would slap it, and then embrace it still more fondly than before. 
The monkey’s behaviour showed that desperate, indiscriminate 
maternal feeling to be observed in certain childless women. 

The young naturalist and demonstrator squatted upon his heels, 
with his little bare feet in the mud, and pointing to the cage, re- 
hearsed the peculiarities of the pair, as he had daily observed them. 
The commercial idea, however, was evidently stronger in his mind 
than the scientific one, as he showed by the careful manner in which 
he scanned the coin I gave him under the moonlight. 

The new Virginia is a very different place indeed from that I 
knew asa boy. In that day I have often ridden over green fields 
upon which the city of Roanoke now stands. There have been great 
material changes ; but it is in the spirit of the people rather than in 
these alterations that the change is to be observed, and this spirit is 
preparing far greater material changes in the future. The new 
spirit of enterprise is very surprising to anyone who has known the 
country in ante bellwm days, and I cannot say that the new order of 
things is altogether agreeable. 

Of a considerable part of the country lying upon the Roanoke I 
must, as an idle boy in the old days of slavery, have ridden over 
almost every foot. As the train struck the bank of the river which 
I had not seen in thirty years—there was no railway in those days 
—a boyish memory of the Roanoke came into my mind. It was of 
old Ben, a brown horse that used to carry me upon the sides of the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, and across the river heads of that 
well-watered country. I did not mind the sun in those days, not 
even a Virginian sun, but I think the old horse was never so well 
contented as when I stopped him in the shade upon a mountain side, 
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and from his back picked the fox grapes or the chicken grapes from 
the sweet gums that overhung the road, while the Peaks of Otter were 
glittering forty miles away. The old horse was a rather wearisome 
creature. Familiarity with him had bred contempt. I had nursed 
him through the scratches and the distemper, and altogether had 
found him tiresome. I was sitting on him once when the old quad- 
ruped stood up to his belly in the current of the Roanoke, somewhat 
apart from the loud and violent channels of the river, his nose 
neglecting the stream which breasted us with strong pulses, his eyes 
winking under the keen blue of the unclouded sky. We were stand- 
ing there, our ears stunned with the thunder and the reverberation 
of the lonely place, when suddenly, his wits perhaps affected by the 
sounding and moving waters and the solitude of the spot, he relaxed 
his limbs and rolled luxuriously in the limpid current, leaving me to 
get ashore as best I could—an action revealing an unsuspected inde- 
pendence of the mind. 

It had been years since I had seen that country, but I found it 
still there. The blue splinters of the Peaks of Otter have not ceased 
from performing their noonday pranks; Twelve-o’clock Knob will 
still astonish you with some manifestation of his immortal and in- 
finitely varied life; the desert places of Roanoke and Rockbridge are 
still vocal with the wailing of many waters. 

I stopped for a few hours at a little town on the Roanoke, in 
which I once lived. I remembered it as a very still place; it had 
now been awakened by a boom. But the boom existed mainly in 
the principal street, and did not seem to have affected the lanes and 
by-ways. Along one of these lanes I walked at a late hour of the 
morning. The season was the end of May, the landscape wonderfully 
green, and sweet odours were flowing from the pores of the loosened, 
heated earth. There was lavish sun everywhere, and yet it was not 
hot. Above me was the white edifice of the sunlit air, scintillating 
with prismatic hues, replete with warmth to the point of saturation, 
replete also with the incense of roses, and of the flowers of the late 
blossoming fruit trees, and alive with a reckless tumult from the 
throbbing songs of birds. And yet with all this activity there was 
satiety, and Nature was contented. Walking towards that part of 
the place in which a college is standing, I found an old garden, quite 
shut out from the rest of the village, in which the grass was thick 
and high, and there were quantities of roses in full bloom. A long 
path led from the gate to the house. Here I remained for a little 
while, wondering at the seclusion of the spot. Presently the gate 
opened, and an old man with books under his arm walked up the 
path, in whom I recognised with some difficulty an old preceptor. I 
remembered him as a man in the prime of life; he would now have 
sat for a representation of conventional old age. He did not recognise 
me, and perhaps scarcely remembered me. We spoke of the change 
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in the South. But there was no change in the spot on which we 
stood. That green enclosure, stirred only by the airs of the early 
summer, did not seem to be aware of the boom which was boiling in 
the main street of the village. The top of Twelve-o’clock Knob and 
the belfry of the adjacent college were the only objects which could 
see into it. There was a faint murmur of learning from beyond the 
neighbouring lilac hedge, the only company suitable to the blowing 
grasses and severe roses of the peaceful garden. I asked about the 
fortunes of the little university. Of course, it was sadly in need of 
money for its ‘fund’ for the purchase of chemical apparatus and for 
its other ‘fund’ for the completion of the ‘ Hall of Science,’ and it 
had just selected one of those new sort of college presidents, a young 
man chosen for his ‘ executive ability,’ which means that he under- 
stands how to get this money. One’s impression was, however: ‘I 
know that you are not very pecunious. But I dare say learning may 
be pursued as well under the protection of your somewhat straitened 
ruses, and within call of the bell in yonder cupola, as if you had a 
million or two from some great railroad man or operator in stocks ; 
and that there are books enough upon the cool and silent shelves— 
not too well filled—of your rustic library to teach all the philosophy 
one requires, if one would only appropriate it and take it to heart, as 
I know you have done.’ 

When I admired his roses, the old man said: ‘Yes, it is a good 
selection ; it was made by my wife; she died two years ago.’ He 
mentioned certain persons who could talk to me of former days; to 
this I suggested that the renewal of these acquaintanceships, although 
a pleasure, was, perhaps, a melancholy one. ‘It would be so 
if it were not for the hope of meeting in a better world,’ said 
the old man, still standing among his roses. He seemed to wish 
to talk, but a painful expression crossed his face and he began to 
cough. He said: ‘I have been suffering a good deal from the 
asthma of late ; it is troubling me to-day,’ and expressing a wish to 
serve me, he disappeared into the house. So like old age, with one eye 
fixed feebly upon the highest spiritual ideas, and the other, and 
apparently the stronger one, upon the infirmities of the body. 

From this old home on the Roanoke I went to a still older one, 
my native village on the Greenbrier. Thisis a hundred miles to the 
west, on the summit of the Alleghanies. In making this journey, 
you cross the water-shed which divides the streams which flow directly 
into the Atlantic from those which flow into the Mississippi. The 
Greenbrier and the Cow-pasture Rivers are west of this water-shed. 
It was almost sundown when the train went along the banks of the 
Cow-pasture. Tome itis not a pleasant thought that these mountain 
waters are to find their way into the strange and muddy Mississippi. 
In that remote and doleful scene, do they remember, I wonder, the 
hour when they lay so much nearer the sky, in their rock-strewn, 
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plashy bed on the roof of the Alleghanies, amid the dreaming 
valleys of the Cow-pasture River, under the brooding mountains, and 
shone on by the evening star’s yellow light ? 

My native village is 2,500 feet above the sea, and has mountains 
about it which are 4,000 feet. The verdure of the country is very 
strong; the cause of this is probably the blue grass, which is an 
indigenous and natural growth, and does not have to be planted. It 
is only necessary to ring the forest anywhere, and it will spring up. 
It is found all the way up the sides and on the tops of the highest 
mountains. And yet it cannot be altogether the blue grass which 
gives the country its verdure, for the trees have the same strong 
hues as the grass. Perhaps it is the character of the soil which 
gives to both this strength ; the fields and farms, as you walk among 
them, show such a living green, so fresh and gay, with a Southern 
wealth, yet free and clear asthe North, and sound as newmilk. The 
trees crowd the sides of the mountains, from the exquisite curves 
into which the slopes dip near their bases to where their summits 
encounter the morning blue. 

The village, which has 1,500 people, and which up to the time of 
the war was the leading one within fifty miles, lies in a depression, 
and is on this account sometimes called ‘the saucer village.’ The 
street is an ellipse which descends from one hill top and rises to 
another, the two hills being about a mile apart and the greater part 
of the village in the middle at the bottom, The place does not look 
as if it had a future or much of a present, but it has obviously had a 
past. There is plenty of dilapidation, which you see to some extent 
in the brick houses, which are yet too substantially built to be 
injured by neglect, and still more plainly in the wooden houses. And 
yet a number of the houses show thrift and comfort, have broad, two- 
story piazzas and nice gardens, 

The village has the verdure common to that country, but perhaps 
that of the village is made all the stronger by contrast with the red 
brick houses and red roses. At any rate, I have a feeling there of 
being encompassed by greenness. I don’t know whether it is greener 
in wet or dry weather, although I should be inclined to say on wet 
days. Late on a wet afternoon the street on the east end of the town 
takes a dip downward upon a mixture of brick and wooden houses and 
green sod and rose gardens, half concealed among oaks, elms, and 
blossoming locusts,—the air, by the way, very strong with the power- 
fully sweet smell of the locust flowers. There are, I may add, certain 
smells, which, wherever I have known them, have always brought me 
back to this place. I thought I should try and find out what they 
were. Qne is locust. There is also the smell of boxwood. Then 
there is the acid smell of sour grass, and there are other smells which 
one is not able to grasp or name before they are gone. One, which I 
had supposed to be recondite and mysterious, I find to be simply that 
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of the breath of cows. But this you find mostly in the back streets, 
of which there are two, running parallel with the main street, one on 
either side of it, and which are perfectly green and covered with close- 
cropped sod. On one of these back lanes there is still standing a 
stable, which lay at the extreme corner of a most familiar garden. In 
former and more prosperous days, of which the old ‘ black mammy,’ 
Harriet, was the historian, it had had three or four horses; at the 
time of which I am speaking it had nothing but fleas. It was alive 
with them. I soon learned to give it a wide berth, even in the road 
passing it on the other side ; as it lay remote under the sun in the 
corner of the garden, shunned even by the hardy currants and 
sunflowers, it seemed, to the sensitive imagination and cuticle of 
childhood, fairly to tingle. 

The village is pretty far to the south, and the weather in mid- 
summer is usually clear, and is hot also. The vegetation has a semi- 
tropical profusion. This is evident in the way the roses grow. A brick 
house about two miles from the town, with which I have been familiar 
from a child, has a two-story verandah in front, of which an old rose 
bush covers both stories. I asked a cousin—a middle-aged woman, 
in whom a girlish face of former days looked out from such irrelevant 
accessories as grey hair and lines on the forehead and about the eyes 
—when it was planted. She had been born in this house and lived 
there all her life, yet it had been there as long as she could remember. 
These bushes are visited by humming birds, although I think they 
are more apt to be seen on the porches covered with honeysuckles. 
But it is the hum of that sleeping projectile, the bumble bee, which 
is the voice of these rose trees—a much lustier creature than the 
Northern one, twice the size perhaps, with a much broader expanse 
of cloth of gold upon his back, and conducting himself with a swagger 
and a saturnine dignity like a bull’s; formidable and with a look of 
momentum about him; scarcely conscious of that reserved armoury 
of offence you are careful not to awaken, and yet expecting like 
emperors and other dangerous things to be got out of the way of, he 
hangs amid the sun-laden atmosphere of his fragrant den near the 
thorn, the canker-worm, and the blossom. The village is full of these 
rose trees. At night especially the air is very strong with the smell 
of them. The spreading branches of the oaks and evergreens keep 
to earth the fragrance of the gardens, which amid summer sights 
and odours seem to await the moonrise; and presently, preceded by 
upward streaming roseate lights and vapours, the edge of the moon, 
peering above the rim of the illumined hill, in an instant gilds the 
vast scene. 

My village is a place that few people have ever heard of, and which 
has a humble opinion of itself. It nevertheless receives within its 
modest horizon visitors of some note. The brilliant Venus, subject 
of forgotten poets, looks down upon our lanes and gardens; and I 
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have seen the little Presbyterian steeple keep the sky, as twin occu- 
pant, with Saturn, worshipped on Chaldean plains as the ‘highest 
star in Heaven,’ before the Man of Ur went to found a nation in 
Canaan. It is, in my judgment, a beautiful village. Even in the 
morning, when the strong sun brings to light the shabbiness of the 
‘shops and houses, and renders faint and dull the green of the hills, 
and makes still whiter the white limestone rocks of the hill-sides, it 
is pleasant to see. But as the afternoon advances the beauty of the 
place begins to surprise you. If, at a late hour of the afternoon, 
especially after a shower, you are looking down upon it from one of 
the surrounding hills, the appearance of the village, with its glan- 
cing lights and its brilliant red and emerald hues, is like that sudden, 
vivid expression of an infant, when alone he turns his bright smile 
upon his mother and reveals to her wondering eye his incredible 
beauty of mind. Then comes the sunset, and a little later a 
planet or two appear on high. Next the light of a lamp is seen at 
a door or window, and the household lights then begin to move 
about. Perhaps there is something interesting about these first 
wandering lights of the village. It is as if the human heart would 
answer to those unregarding planets, which in their sapphire depths 
stand with such strength and youth from their ancient journeys, the 
faint, far glimmering ray of a gentle but tranquil hope. 

There are three or four churches in the village. There is a brick 
church, which was the property of the Methodists, but which during 
the war was given to the negroes. A hole in the wall of this building, 
made by a cannon-ball which passed through it, is still to be seen; the 
negroes have utilised the aperture by running out of it a stove-pipe 
with an elbow. The whites, thus ejected from their own church, 
have built a small frame one not far away. Another is the Episco- 
palian, but, as it is not rich enough to have a clergyman, it is for the 
most part closed, and seems in its significant quiet to invite a query 
from the other meeting houses, whether its god is asleep or gone 
upon a journey. But the leading faith of the country is the Presby- 
terian. This is mainly due to the fact that the people are nearly all 
of Scotch-Irish descent. The Presbyterian church, a stone one, very 
clean and substantial, was built about 1790. The village graveyard 
surrounds it. This might really be called the State church of the 
community, which from the adjacent valleys for many miles around 
comes to the Sunday morning service. The young minister is a very 
good preacher. The choir is composed mostly of young ladies, the 
young men having left for more thriving parts. The Presbyterians, 
I believe, make much of their hymnology, perhaps because their 
service is in other respects devoid of effort to please or attract. Yet 
I am not sure that there is not something striking and picturesque 
in the severity of this ritual, as perhaps there is also in the definite 
and uncompromising creed of this denomination, its aggressive tone 
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and its executive form of church government. People holding this 
creed might be expected to express themselves with some joyfulness, 
which they do in their vigorous hymnology. One gets an impression 
of joyful energy in listening to the choir of a dozen young women in 
the stone church on a Sunday morning, where under a midsummer 
sky of unclouded blue, amid cleanly rocks, bordered by rills of purest 
limestone water, and in an atmosphere scented by the white blossoms 
of the rude and simple blackberry vines, they asseverate, with really 
tuneful voices and a good volume of bold sound, that ‘ God will their 
strength and refuge prove,’ or admonish the ‘trembling saints’ to 
‘fresh courage,’ or approach Deity with some such fearless strain as 
‘Come, thou Almighty King.’ 

It is curious in this country to see the compromise between the 
thrift and vigour of the Scotch-Irish stock on the one side and the 
results of slavery on the other. The energy of the people was, of 
course, affected by slavery ; even in their most prosperous days they 
had not the vigour of free populations ; the war ruined them and they 
have not recovered from the poverty in which it left them. You see 
the effects of this poverty in the graveyard which surrounds the 
Presbyterian church, which is indeed the Greenbrier burying ground. 
People have died, and their relatives have meant to mark the graves, 
but the money which might have gone to build monuments has been 
needed from day to day and week to week. The pious intentions 
cool with time and with the unremitting pressure of every-day affairs ; 
and it is by-and-by thought that the dead can better afford to wait 
than the living. The result is that the graves remain unmarked save 
by the unbought magnificence of the roses, with which, from.end to 
end, the churchyard is filled abundantly. These wave throughout 
the livelong summer’s day, as if in atonement for the narrow circum- 
stances or the sordid forgetfulness of the survivors ; while the people 
go about their quiet occupations, the roses, in their unnoticed en- 
closure on the edge of the village, still wave and toss to the blue sky, 
as if importunately calling the living to the recollection and com- 
memoration of the dead. 

The only industry of this country was the raising of sheep, cattle, 
and horses. It had at one time extremely good horses. General 
Lee’s favourite horse ‘ Traveller’ was from Greenbrier, being the colt 
of a thoroughbred horse by a common mare of the country ; General 
Custis Lee told me he had four white feet, a defect, if it be one, 
which he shares with many famous horses. General Lee, I believe, 
tried to find the dam of ‘Traveller’ in Greenbrier, but did not 
succeed. The Greenbrier region is too mountainous for agri- 
culture on a large scale, and no mines have ever been opened 
there; the modern boom has not affected it. The people go on 
raising very fair stock. In the future, as their fortunes improve, 
which they are pretty sure to do, a better strain of horses will be 
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introduced. It is, indeed, somewhat difficult to see how it can pay 
to bring good horses into the country for breeding, when not more 
than $10 can be charged for service; and certainly a farmer cannot 
pay more than this who has to keep a colt for three or four years and 
then sell him for $100. But better prices will come with improved 
stock ; the people should at least have as good horses as they once had, 
and their horses were formerly very good. My own earliest equine 
recollections are connected with this country, and with a certain ‘ Dusty 
Miller,’ an old dun horse, of infinite patience and paternal feeling. 
He was at that time well on in the twenties, the period of his birth 
and youth being, of course, lost in the dimmest antiquity. The 
name, as applied to a dun horse, probably had reference to the 
yellowish colour of meal, with which a Virginian miller would be likely 
to be covered. I inquired about him of the cousin above men- 
tioned: she exclaimed, surprised and pleased, ‘Why, do you re- 
member ‘Dusty Miller?”’ I did indeed. My uncle, her father, was 
not one of those who thought anything was good enough for little 
boys. He always had for us a nice sheep-skin, which he had dyed 
black so that it might not look dirty, and a surcingle to go round it 
—a most comfortable seat. If anyone, it may be added, wishes a 
monument, perhaps not more enduring than brass, but almost as 
good as a shiny white tombstone, such as that which now marks the 
good colonel’s grave in the Greenbrier Churchyard, and which in a 
few decades will be overrun with strong grasses and obliterated by 
tangled wild roses, let him do intelligent kindnesses to children. 

A horse is a necessity in this country. Fortunately it is not ex- 
pensive to have one. One hundred and fifty dollars will buy a good 
horse, and you can keep him for $2 a week. But you must ride in 
the mornings and evenings. An excellent arrangement of the day 
would be this. Rise early, for this country is pretty far to the 
south, and the sun soon gets hot. Ride for an hour or two and 
come back to a bath and breakfast. Read or write in the morning. 
The prospects from your window are pleasing. It is very still; you 
hear nothing but -the busy song of birds and the wind among the 
leaves; the village streets are almost as quiet as the gardens. There 
is no distraction, except. when a bumble bee comes in at the open 
window, in which case you are, perhaps, for a while constrained by 
the presence of this splendid personage, and secretly wish your 
oppressively distinguished company would exercise the royal privilege 
of bringing the interview to a close. I never found any place where 
I could read with more advantage than here. You dine at two, and 
in the afternoon sleep a good deal, or sit about the village stores and 
taverns, or walk in some neighbouring wood. You ride again at six 
and get back at eight, when it is dark, to tea, which should bea 
substantial one. The food of the country will do very well: fried 
chicken, excellent salads and raw tomatoes, strawberries, raspberries 
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and peaches with cream, and various kinds of cake, in the 
preparation of which the people have great skill. For an hour or 
two in the evening the best thing to do is to sit about the odorous 
verandahs of which mention has been made, in the company of some 
good-looking young people. With this schedule in view, I know of 
no better place to spend the summers in than my native village. 

No doubt the most interesting peculiarity of Virginia and of 
Southern society is the black population. The perplexing nature of 
the race problem lends an interest to that society which is wanting 
to the garish and commonplace prosperity of the North. The problem 
is, no doubt, a tragic one. How are the races to live together sepa- 
rate and yet in accord? Or are they to be for ever separate? What 
will be the solution of the remote future? And yet, from my 
observation, I should say that the concern which is commonly 
expressed on this subject is rather of the nature of borrowing 
trouble. The relations of the races are fairly comfortable and grow 
more comfortable. The negroes—or, as they prefer to be called, the 
coloured people—are getting to have more self-respect than they had 
formerly. They are clever enough to be educated, as anyone may 
see by attending the schools. The education given them is, perhaps, 
rather imitative, and, it may be, does not sufficiently take account of 
race characteristics. I went to one high school in Virginia, and was 
present at a class of English literature, taught by the principal, an 
intelligent mulatto. The young men and women were parsing and 
criticising, of all subjects under the sun, Pope’s Rape of the Lock! 
The amusing feature of the exercise was that neither teacher nor 
pupil, so far as I could see, were within a thousand miles of it.. But, 
on the other hand, what could be more remote from the simple and 
saccharine characteristics of the negro nature than the elegant arti- 
ficiality and the refined exaggeration of this work? But I dare say 
the coloured people are quite capable of receiving suitable literary 
education. 

The black population, of course, profoundly distinguishes Southern 
society from that of the North. Among the peculiarities to be ob- 
served in that society which are due to the presence of the blacks, 
I will mention one which is important. The common notion, and it 
was my own, is that the aristocratic quality of Southern society dis- 
appeared with the abolition of slavery. My Virginian journey gave 
me a different notion. The fact of the presence of a great class, 
separated from the rest of the community by the colour of their skin 
and ready to do menial labour, will, it appears to me, always give an 
aristocratic quality to the society of the South which other parts of 
the Union will not have. The circumstances of life in the North 
compel a democratic tone. Everybody there postpones being a 
gentleman : the poor man will be a gentleman when he is rich, the 
rich man when he has the leisure. Owing, however, to the presence 
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of the negroes, it is easy in the South for even a poor man to have 
this feeling. There is always a member of that race at hand to look 
after his horse, or carry his bag, or black his boots. This condition 
of life in the South must have its effect upon the tone of society at 
large. It is, perhaps, owing to this peculiarity as well as to the 
advantages of climate, soil, and scenery which the State has, that 
Virginia is so favourite a place for the English. There are great 
numbers of English in Virginia, and those of them who have the 
qualities which give success in other parts of the world get on well 
there, and, I believe, usually like the country. 


E. S. NADAL. 





THE VERDICT OF ENGLAND 


‘Roma Locuta EsT.’ If my somewhat hazy and remote classical 
recollections serve me aright, the meaning of this phrase was that 
when the populus Romanus had given its decision there was no 
more to be said. It is so, at any rate, with us. The constituencies 
have spoken, and there is an end of the matter. I have no intention, 
therefore, of entering into elaborate arguments to show that the 
result of our appeal to the electorate of the United Kingdom ought 
by rights to have been other than it has been. It is with the future, 
not with the past, that I am concerned; and I have no desire to fight 
over again the battle that we Unionists have fought—and lost. But 
in order to point out what I conceive to be the duty and the interest 
of the Unionist party in the time to come, it is essential first of all 
to explain what in my judgment the verdict of the constituencies 
means, and still more what it does not mean. 

To put the issue shortly, the elections show that the majority of 
our electorate, as at present constituted, prefer Mr. Gladstone to 
Lord Salisbury. To me individually this popular admiration for the 
elect of Midlothian is a thing utterly unintelligible. Hero-worship 
of any kind is perhaps not much in my line, but if I am to worship 
a hero he must possess other and higher qualities than an exuberant 
verbosity, a masterdom of parliamentary tactics, and an exaggerated 
belief in his own infallibility. Still, there is no arguing about 
tastes, and if the majority of my fellow-countrymen choose to look 
on Mr. Gladstone as a profound thinker, a great statesman, and a 
heaven-born minister, they have the same right to their opinion as 
I have to mine. The will of the country has declared in favour of 
Mr. Gladstone, and I, for one, speaking as an Englishman, can only 
hope the verdict of posterity may decide that the popular judgment 
was in the right, and that I and my fellow-Unionists were in the 
wrong. All I contend is that the elections turned, in as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, upon Mr. Gladstone’s personality, and not upon 
the merits or demerits of Home Rule. It is a signal tribute to 
Mr. Gladstone’s hold on the masses that he should have been 
able to carry the day in spite of his advocating a policy which 
a large section of his followers view with distrust and dislike, and 
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which the great majority regard with supreme indifference. No 
other English politician could have obtained a hearing for Home Rule. 
If the repeal of the Union is now brought within a measurable dis- 
tance of accomplishment, Mr. Gladstone may fairly say ‘ Alone I did 
it.’ Prince Bismarck, whatever his detractors may say against him 
nowadays, will live for ever in history as the statesman who united 
Germany into one nation. Mr. Gladstone, if successful in his Home 
Rule policy, will live in history as the statesman who disunited Great 
Britain and Ireland. Both statesmen are anxious for fame; but the 
latter seems to me to forget that, as Lord Macaulay said, there is a 
fame which is marvellously like infamy. 

Be this as it may, it is a mere abuse of language to say that the 
constituencies—putting Ireland aside—have declared for Home Rule. 
The utmost that can truly be said is that they have signified their 
readiness to accept Home Rule, if its acceptance is the necessary 
price of the Liberals being replaced in office. In so doing the Liberal 
constituencies have faithfully followed the example of their illustrious 
leader. Mr. Gladstone attained the mature age of seventy-seven 
without being converted to Home Rule. But after the elections of 
1885 he perceived that the growing strength of the Conservative 
reaction in England rendered it impossible for the Liberals to retain 
power unless they came to terms with the Nationalists. Sooner than 
sacrifice the supremacy of his party he agreed to repeal the Union. 
In 1892 the English Liberals have declared their readiness to do 
what Mr. Gladstone did six years ago. The master, however, has 
proved more apt than his pupils. With his unrivalled faculty of 
self-deception he has contrived to persuade himself that Home Rule 
is not only a political necessity, but an absolute benefit ; and he has 
made the discovery that in bartering the repeal of the Union for 
the votes necessary to enable him to return to office, he is discharging 
a sacred duty which England owes to Ireland. His supporters, how- 
ever, with rare exceptions, are unequal to this flight of fancy, and 
make no secret of the fact that they would never have dreamed of 
repealing the Union if it were not that its repeal has proved essential 
to their own party interests. 

The second feature of the late elections to which I would call 
attention, is that the choice of England—as I predicted would be 
the case in the article I wrote last month under the above heading— 
has gone dead against Mr. Gladstone’s policy. In London the 
Unionists hold 37 seats against 25; in the English provincial 
boroughs, 95 against 68; in the English counties, 131 against 103 ; 
while in the English universities, the whole 5 seats were retained 
by the Unionists without even the pretence of a contest. Thus in 
England alone Lord Salisbury had a majority of 72. In weighing the 
value of this majority you have to consider its quality as well as its 
quantity. London and the whole network of towns and counties 
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which surround the metropolis have given an overwhelming vote 
against Home Rule. The Midland counties, the great centres of 
industrial enterprise, such as Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
have remained faithful to the cause represented by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. On the other hand, the gains of the Gladstonians 
have been chiefly made in the East End of London and in the poorer 
agricultural counties. It follows, therefore, that the wealth, the in- 
telligence, the energy of England are mainly represented by the 
districts which have returned Unionist candidates; the districts, I 
may add, which, whenever we have one vote one value, must gain 
largely in electoral representation at the cost of the less prosperous 
and populous constituencies in which the Separatists have made their 
chief gains. 

The third point worth noting is that the Unionists have gained 
ground in Scotland and Ireland, though not to such an extent as to 
compensate for their losses in the English counties. The fourth and 
last item which should be placed to the credit of the Unionists in 
any fair balance-sheet of the elections is the extent to which the 
Liberal Unionists have held their own. They lost in round numbers 
one quarter of the seats they held the other day, their respective 
strength in the late and the present Parliament being sixty as against 
forty-six. The loss is a serious one, but it falls far short of the total 
annihilation so confidently predicted for the Liberal Unionists by the 
Gladstonian organs. Indeed, it must fairly be owned that Liberal 
Unionism seems to be an advancing not a declining force in the great 
Midland districts, in which Mr. Chamberlain’s personal supremacy is 
now found to be stronger than ever. : 

Taking the above considerations into account, we can see that in 
the new Parliament there will be one of the most powerful opposi- 
tions our political annals have on record—an opposition harmonious, 
united, proud of its cause, hopeful of its future, confident of success. 
On the other hand, we shall have a Ministry supported by a hetero- 
geneous and discordant majority, distracted by dissentient interests 
and conflicting claims, and with little heart in the cause which they 
are pledged to support. Indeed, my chief fear for the future lies in 
the fact that any calm calculation of results tells strongly on the 
Unionist side, and that in consequence there is a risk of our under- 
estimating the possible dangers of the position. 

For my own part I am not so satisfied, as most of my friends pro- 
fess to be, of the practical impossibility of Mr. Gladstone’s success 
inflicting any serious injury on the cause of the Union. After all, 
a majority is a majority, no matter how it may be composed; and I 
see little probability that the present majority will fail to exercise 
the first right of a majority, that of getting into office. The 
Nationalists undoubtedly are masters of the situation. Lord 
Salisbury has avowed, and rightly avowed, his intention of not 
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resigning till he is defeated by a vote in the House of Commons. 
When Parliament meets—as it will within a day or two of these 
lines appearing in print—some resolution professing want of confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Ministry will have to be carried if Mr. 
Gladstone is to be entrusted with the formation of a Government. 
The fate of this resolution will depend absolutely and entirely 
on the decision of the Nationalists. If they agree to vote for it, the 
resolution will be carried ; if they decide not to vote at all, the resolu- 
tion will be lost, and the present Ministry will remain in office, at any 
rate until next February. In all likelihood negotiations have already 
been entered into between the Liberal leaders and the Nationalists as 
to the terms on which the latter will consent to give the vote required 
to enable Mr. Gladstone to get back to office. Beggars cannot be 
choosers, and the English politicians who—with Mr. Gladstone as 
their chief—are now begging, cap in hand, for the votes of the 
Sextons and the Healys, in order to sit once more upon the Treasury 
Bench, will have, in Oriental phrase, to eat dirt before their prayers 
are granted by the arbiters of their fate. It is said that if you only 
eat dirt enough you learn to like the diet, and I should fancy that 
the political stomachs of Sir William Harcourt and his like were ex- 
ceptionally capable of assimilating any sort of food, however repulsive 
to the ordinary palate. I can see, therefore, little reason to imagine 
that the negotiations I have referred to will fall through owing to 
any excessive squeamishness on the part of Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues. The only possibility of the Liberals and Nationalists 
failing to come to an understanding lies in the off chance that the 
latter may insist upon conditions which the former could not accept 
without forfeiting the confidence of their party. But I doubt greatly 
this possibility being realised. 

Naturally enough, the Irish Nationalists, whether Parnellites or 
Anti-Parnellites, do not like the English Liberals ; still more natur- 
ally they do not trust Mr. Gladstone, and most naturally of all they 
enjoy the humiliation which they have now the opportunity of 
inflicting on their old enemies. But, I question their dislike and 
distrust of Mr. Gladstone, or their wish to pay off old scores, leading 
them to the length of declining to vote in favour of his return to 
office. The leaders of the Irish party are far too acute not to be 
aware that the Liberal gains in England were won mainly by Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal popularity, not by any enthusiasm for Home 
Rule: they know, too, that Mr. Gladstone is the only English 
statesman who has either the power or the wish to carry Home 
Rule into effect, and that therefore they are running a serious 
risk, at his advanced period of life, in deferring even for a few 
months his accession to office. If Mr. Parnell had been alive 
the case might have been different. Whatever his failings, he 
was a born leader of men—a bold, determined, and unscrupulous 
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gambler in the game of politics. The opportunity presented by the 
inability of Mr. Gladstone to unseat the Ministry and get back to 
office without the Nationalist vote was one on which Mr. Parnell—to 
use a metaphor familiar to card-players—would infallibly ‘ have gone 
nap.’ The chance had come for which, in his own words, ‘he had 
taken off his shirt,’ and I err greatly in my opinion of Mr. Parnell, 
both for good or bad, if he would have consented to give his vote, or 
allow his followers to vote, so as to turn out the Government, till he 
had obtained a formal undertaking from Mr. Gladst’ >e pledging him- 
self and his party to pass such a Home Rule i . as would have 
practically conferred absolute legislative and executive autonomy upon 
Ireland. The situation, however, has been completely changed by 
the ostracism and subsequent death of the great Irish leader, 
Mr. McCarthy is not Parnell, and, what is more, knows he is 
not Parnell; and a like assertion might be made with regard to 
every one of the Irish patriots from Dillon and O’Brien down to 
Redmond and Tanner. With Parnell alive the Nationalists would not 
have dared to come to a compromise with Mr. Gladstone. But with 
Mr. Parnell in his grave a compromise is possible, if not probable. 
The Irish priesthood have recovered their political ascendency; and 
the Nationalists are now, for all practical purposes, mere nominees 
of the Cathelic Church in Ireland. All, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone 
has got to do is to come to terms with Dr. Walsh and his fellow- 
ecclesiastics ; and if he can do this he may be sure that the Nationalists 
will obey orders and vote for his resolution, even if they are not alto- 
gether satisfied with the extent of his concessions. Now to come to 
terms with the Irish clergy is a far easier task than to come to an 
understanding with the Irish Nationalists. The priests—and especially 
the higher orders of the priesthood—care far more about ecclesias- 
tical autonomy than they do about legislative independence. If, 
therefore, Mr. Gladstone should be prepared to negotiate with the 
Irish Episcopate on the basis of giving over the control of national 
education in Ireland, virtually, if not nominally, to the priesthood, 
and of allowing the Parliament of Dublin full authority to deal with 
all ecclesiastical questions, his clerical allies would, I think, be found 
ready to recommend their representatives at Westminster to submit 
to such restrictions on the political authority of the Irish Parliament 
as might in his opinion be necessary to satisfy the scruples of the 
English Liberal members, and to confirm the Liberal party outside 
Parliament in the delusion that by granting Home Rule they were not 
actually consenting to the repeal of the Union. To a compromise of 
this kind Mr. Gladstone himself would, I fancy, offer no objection. 
In the case ot a statesman all of whose convictions are of a fluid 
order it is difficult to form any positive opinion as to the stability 
or instability of any particular conviction. But it may be said with- 
out injustice that throughout his public career Mr. Gladstone has 
VoL. XXXII—No. 186 Z 
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always manifested a bias towards ecclesiasticism and a want of 
sympathy with the ideas which form the fundamental basis of 
Protestantism. Nor can I place much reliance on the strength of 
the Nonconformist conscience. If Scotch Free Kirkmen and the 
English Dissenters, who form the backbone of the Liberal party in 
Scotland and in the English provincial boroughs, are indifferent to 
the protests of their co-religionists in Ulster, why should we expect 
them to sacrifice their hostility to the Church of England in order 
to hinder the Church of Rome from gaining an advantage at the cost 
of Protestantism in Ireland? The plain truth is that with the 
general tendency of modern thought to discard, or at any rate to 
depreciate, belief in dogma, Dissent and Nonconformity have lost 
their reason of being. I do not assert for one moment that the 
great body of Dissenters have lost all faith in the particular 
doctrines professed by their respective sects. But I say without 
hesitation that dogmatic faith is on the wane, and that, as a neces- 
sary corollary, the antagonism between the Established Church 
and Dissent has become not so much religious, as social and poli- 
tical. Thus, so long as the Conservatives are opposed to disesta- 
blishment the Dissenters will support the Liberals, even if their 
support should involve the surrender of the Protestant cause in the 
sister kingdom. The English Liberals, as a body, will follow Mr. 
Gladstone blindly; and the Irish Nationalists will accept the orders 
of their spiritual masters. With the exception of the handful of 
Parnellites, every Irish Nationalist member is aware that he owes his 
seat to the influence of the priests, and that if he incurs their dis- 
pleasure he cannot look for re-election. But even if this were other- 
wise the Nationalists—however little they may trust Mr. Gladstone— 
would, I think, come in the end to the conclusion that they have 
more to gain by putting Mr. Gladstone into office, even without 
specific conditions, than they have by keeping the Unionists in power. 
They are fully alive to the pressure they can bring to bear upon the 
Liberals if ever the latter attempt to place real restrictions on the 
power of the proposed Irish Parliament, ‘and they are perfectly aware 
that if once an Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive are established 
the removal of any restrictions placed on their authority is a mere 
question of time. No rational man in his senses supposes that if the 
government of Ireland were once entrusted to an Irish Parliament, 
England would go to war with Ireland because this Parliament 
gradually extended its authority beyond the limits originally as- 
signed. Yet, short of armed intervention, Great Britain would, on this 
hypothesis, have no practical power of hindering the Irish Legisla- 
ture or the Irish Ministers from extending their authority to any 
extent that they might deem desirable. I have no doubt if Mr. Parnell 
had lived he would have made a hard fight for a positive under- 
taking as to he specific conditions of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
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scheme before he consented to replace the Liberals in power. But 
I am inclined to think that in the end the uncrowned king would 
have deemed it wiser to put Mr. Gladstone into office, even without 
any definite pledge as to the details of his scheme, than to give 
the Unionists a new lease of power, and thereby postpone indefinitely 
the establishment of an independent Irish Parliament, of which he 
was to have been the leader, and by means of which he reckoned 
confidently on effecting the complete separation of Ireland from 
England. Thus, if my calculations are correct, Mr. Gladstone will 
meet with no insuperable difficulty in getting the Nationalists to 
vote for a resolution hostile to the Government without insisting 
on the disclosure of the scheme by which he proposes to confer 
legislative independence on Ireland without impairing the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

I do not share the view held in so many quarters that the 
devising, or even the passing of such a scheme, is beyond the bounds 
of possibility. I fully admit that the attempt to repeal the Union, 
and yet to retain the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, is as 
insoluble a problem as the squaring of the circle. But it is not 
impossible to devise a scheme which, with a little good-will, may be 
represented as fulfilling two inconsistent conditions. The same causes 
which have made Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party so eager to get 
back to power will render them still more reluctant to give up power 
when once they have obtained it. Whenever it comes to the alterna- 
tive of either giving way upon any special provision of the Home 
Rule Bill, or of incurring certain defeat, it is the Liberals, not the 
Nationalists, who will be the first to surrender. The position of straining 
at the gnat when you have swallowed the camel is one which it is diffi- 
cult for a party to maintain for any length of time ; and when once the 
Liberals have consented to give Ireland an independent Legislature it 
would be absurd to sacrifice office for the sake of enforcing restrictions 
on the competence of this Parliament which their own authors know 
in their hearts to be not worth the paper on which they are written, 
Thus I see no absolute impossibility in the supposition that Mr. 
Gladstone may succeed in the course of next year in passing a Bill 
through the House of Commons by which Ireland would in reality 
be accorded complete legislative independence, while at the same 
time it would be possible to represent to the public that the Bill did 
not materially impair the supreme authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

I do not say that such a Bill will be passed through the House of 
Commons. I do not overlook the extreme inherent difficulties of any 
attempt to conciliate the Nationalists without alienating the English 
Liberals. I do not leave out of calculation what, with the fear before 
my eyes of rousing once more the wrath of the great Sir William, I 
will euphemistically describe as the chapter of accidents, But still, 
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after making all allowances, it seems to me by no means an impossible 
contingency that Mr. Gladstone may contrive to pass some sort of 
Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons before the close of 
the session of 1893. We may take it for granted that if he does so 
succeed the House of Lords will throw out the Bill, and in this case 
we should have a dissolution of Parliament followed by a general 
election in about twelve months from the present time. 

It is this contingency for which the Unionists have got to be 
prepared. There is no good in ignoring the truth, that a general 
election held under the conditions I have supposed would not be so 
favourable in many respects to the Unionist cause as the one which 
has just concluded, and which has resulted, however unsatisfactorily 
or inconclusively, in a Home Rule victory. It is all very well for 
Radicals of the Labouchere type to urge the expediency of postponing 
Home Rule till a variety of reforms are passed, which are supposed, 
rightly or wrongly, to be likely to strengthen the power of the Liberal 
party in the English constituencies. But whatever the Radicals may 
wish, the Nationalists command the position, and can, according to 
a slang phrase, call the tune. Now they—as I have said above—are 
well aware that their one chance of carrying a Home Rule Bill depends 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s tenure of power. As they do not happen to 
share the Harcourtian superstition that Mr. Gladstone is exempt from 
the casualties and ailments which in the case of ordinary humanity 
are inseparable from advanced age, they will insist on the Home Rule 
Bill being given precedence of all other legislation ; and in so insisting 
they will have the approval of the Irish priesthood. We may there- 
fore assume that next session will be practically monopolised by the 
discussion on Home Rule. I am not quite certain myself that this 
will be a disadvantage to the Liberals. They will not be called upon 
to fulfil the promises they have made to the agricultural electors, 
to the partisans of disestablishment, or to the advocates of local 
option; they will be able to plead with truth that all these reforn « 
and all reforms of a similar character are necessarily blocked till 
the Home Rule controversy is settled for once and for all, as, accord- 
ing to their contention, it can only be settled by consenting to 
the Irish demand for a separate Parliament. The late elections 
showed clearly that the British electorate have never fully realised the 
gravity of the Home Rule issue, and are, indeed, sick of the whole 
matter. Is there any reasonable probability that in twelve months’ 
time the apathy in respect of Home Rule against which Ministerialist 
and Opposition candidates have alike had to struggle will be exchanged 
for an attitude of intelligent interest? For my own part, I can see 
no cause for so imagining. Under these circumstances the Liberals 
will be able to assert that the settlement of the Irish difficulty 
and the consequent enactment of various measures in which large 
portions of the constituencies take a genuine interest are hindered by 
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the arbitrary action of the House of Lords. In other words, the 
Liberals will be able to go to the country not so much on Home 
Rule for Ireland as on the cry that the authority of the people’s 
Chamber is overridden by the caprice of an irresponsible hereditary 
Legislature. 

I think we may safely assume that twelve months hence the 
British public will be even more weary of the Irish question than they 
are now—and that is saying a great deal. It is possible this weari- 
ness may induce the electorate to inflict so decisive a defeat on the 
partisans of Home Rule as to shelve the question for another genera- 
tion. But it is equally possible, and, as I think, far more probable, 
that if things go on as they are going now this weariness will create a 
popular feeling in favour of giving Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill a chance, and thus getting rid of the Irish question, at any rate 
for the time being. 

We Unionists, therefore, who rightly or wrongly regard the 
maintenance of the Union as a matter of life or death to Eng- 
land, are confronted with the possibility of a graver danger 
than any we have yet encountered. It was a heavy blow to our 
cause when in 1886, for the first time in our annals, an English states- 
man and an English party were found ready to accept the repeal of 
the Union as a possible solution of the Irish difficulty. We have 
just sustained a far more serious blow by the result of the late elec- 
tions. We should sustain a blow far exceeding the two former in 
gravity if, after a Home Rule Bill had been passed through the 
Commons and had been rejected by the Lords, a Parliament should 
be returned the majority of whose members were pledged to support 
the Bill in question on its reintroduction. 

It may be said that the danger in question is remote and un- 
certain. Mr. Gladstone may fail to upset the Government; he may 
prove unable to form a Ministry ; he may find it impossible to frame 
a Home Rule Bill which both Nationalists and Liberals would agree 
to accept; he may not succeed in carrying his Bill through the 
House of Commons; he may give up Home Rule in disgust, and 
elect that the next phase of his political transformations should be 
passed in the serene atmosphere of the House of Lords. All these 
and many other similar hypotheses are possible, but their con- 
verse is possible also; and what I ask myself is—supposing events 
to follow their natural course, and that we have to fight the country 
again next year on the question of Home Rule, are we more likely 
to succeed than we were las; month? If I am assured that we are 
going to carry on the campaign under the old conditions, then I 
confess, however reluctantly, that I should have to answer the above 
question in the negative. 

The first step towards success is to acknowledge failure; and I 
see no use in disputing the plain fact that we. have failed so far. 
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We started in 1886 with a majority against Home Rule of over a 
hundred : we are now in a minority of forty. Yet we contend—and 
contend with reason—that the electorate are, if anything, less 
enamoured of Home Rule in the present year than they were in the 
former. We have been beaten, first at the by-elections, and later 
on at the general election, not because the constituencies have 
changed their minds upon the Irish question, but because they have 
never realised the paramount magnitude of this question and have 
attached infinitely greater value to questions of subsidiary im- 
portance. Thus, our failure is due to two causes: the first is, that 
we have not carried home to the mass of our fellow-countrymen our 
own conviction that the repeal of the Union is a matter of life or 
death to England ; the second is, that we have allowed ourselves to 
be outbidden and outmanceuvred by our opponents in respect of the 
questions which really interest the masses. To quote the famous 
saying of Napoleon the Third after the first disasters of the French 
army in 1870, ‘ Tout peut se rétablir.. Yes, everything may be set 
right, but not if we proceed in the same way and act on the same 
lines as those which have landed us already in defeat. 

Those who are familiar with what I have written on this subject 
are aware that from the outset I have deprecated the resolution of 
the Liberal Unionists to maintain a separate and distinct organisa- 
tion, and have foretold that this attempt must end in failure. I have 
said all along that the Conservatives are the strongest single party in 
the United Kingdom, and that the one way to preserve the Union is 
to strengthen the hands of the dominant English party. If when a 
Conservative Ministry was placed in power after the elections of 1886 
the Liberal Unionists had joined the Government and had coalesced 
not only in fact but in name with the Conservatives, the public could 
hardly have failed to realise the gravity of the crisis. The magnitude 
of the issues at stake in the maintenance of the Union will, I am con- 
vinced, never be estimated by the country at large till the Liberal 
seceders show by their acts as well as by their words that they place 
the maintenance of the Union over and above every consideration of 
party names and party politics. Our people never have understood, 
and never will understand, superfine distinctions. In the eyes of the 
great public the Liberal Unionists are only Conservatives who like 
to be called Liberals. The sooner they abandon an untenable 
position the better for their cause and for themselves. 

In the next place, the Unionists, if they have taken to heart the 
lesson of the late elections, have got to place less reliance upon argument 
and more reliance on appeals to popular sentiment, popular interests, 
and even popular prejudices. Pure reason and abstract principle may 
have their weight with philosophers and scholars, but they are caviare 
to the artisans and peasants to whom, wisely or unwisely, we have 
entrusted supreme electoral power. Different baits are required for 
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different kinds of fishes; or, to express the same idea more crudely, 
you have got to suit your programme to your public. In respect of 
sentiment the Unionists are, I admit, at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the Separatists. It is idle to discuss whether the popularity at- 
taching to Mr. Gladstone’s personality is founded upon reason. It is 
enough for us that it exists, and is a potent force in politics. The 
spectacle of the aged statesman fighting with all the vigour and passion 
of youth for the cause of Ireland has taken hold of the imagination of 
the masses; and on our side we have no single champion—one who 
can even compare with the member for Midlothian as a popular 
attraction. Still, we might do something to redress the balance. One 
of the minor causes of the decline in the personal popularity of 
the present Ministry has been the absence of marked individualities 
in its ranks. Seldom, if ever, of late years have we had a Ministry 
in which so many of the leading positions were filled by men who 
no doubt discharged their official duties with fair efficiency, but who 
were, politically speaking, nonentities ; and this, too, at a time when 
the power of addressing the public is daily becoming more and more 
important. It would be invidious to mention names, but we may fairly 
ask how many members of the. present Cabinet are there who can 
be expected to be of the slightest use, either inside or outside Parlia- 
ment, in the campaign the Unionists will now have to fight as an 
Opposition ? There are many of the younger members of the Con- 
servative party, such as Sir John Gorst, Baron de Worms, and Mr. 
Plunket, who have achieved great success in addressing public 
audiences ; and Conservatives who can uphold the cause of the Union 
out of doors are the men who ought to be Mr. Balfour’s colledgues 
in the next Unionist Cabinet. There can, I think, be few friends 
of the Union who do not regret that the advice given months 
ago in these pages was not taken, and that the Ministry did 
not go to the country with Lord Randolph Churchill as one of its 
leading members. The result might have been different if the 
sometime leader of the Conservative party had been able to speak, 
not as a private member, but as one invested with the authority of 
high office, and had thrown himself—as under those circumstances he 
would infallibly have done—heart and soul into the fight for the 
Union. Whatever criticism may be passed on the political career 
of Mr. Goschen’s predecessor in the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
he has got the ear of the public; and the Unionist cause cannot 
afford to dispense in opposition with the services of any politician who 
can command a hearing. 

I would also urge upon my fellow-Unionists the urgent necessity 
of making up their minds as to the price they are prepared to pay 
for the support of the electorate. In an article I wrote in these pages 
a year ago I pleaded the expediency of the Unionists taking up a 
sympathetic attitude on the Eight Hours Movement. The advice was 
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repudiated by the Unionists, but was accepted by the Separatists, and 
the result is the return of a Separatist majority. I can quite under- 
stand people objecting to the Eight Hours Movement. I have very 
imperfect sympathy with it myself. But I am prepared to advocate 
legislative restriction of the hours of labour if by so doing I can 
preserve the integrity of the United Kingdom. If my fellow- 
Unionists are not prepared to pay this price, there is no more to be 
said. I can only repeat the advice I gave twelve months ago, and 
bid them remember that if they wish to get the working-class vote 
they have got to pay for it, either in meal or in malt. 

I claim no credit for political foresight. The conclusions I drew 
then—in common, as I hold, with the conclusions I draw now—are 
patent to anybody who has the courage to look facts in the face. If 
we wish to recover our lost ground, we Unionists have got to close 
our ranks, to increase our popularity with the country, and to pay 
the price required to enlist the sympathies of the electorate on behalf 
of our cause. If I am told that what I ask is impossible, as the price 

_is too high, then there is no good in further argument. But, just as 
Henry the Fifth vindicated his conversion to Catholicism on the plea 
that ‘Paris vaut bien une messe,’ so I, for one, am perfectly content 
to surrender the name of Liberal and to accept legislation on labour 
questions, of a kind in which I personally have little or no belief, 
in order to uphold the Union, which is, to my thinking, the sheet- 
anchor of England’s greatness. 


Epwarp DICcEY. 
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